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“Tue efficiency of A.D.T. Protection 


Services is not a matter of conjecture. Their effectiveness in mini- 


mizing fire and burglary losses can be determined accurately by 


the same method of statistical analysis that is the basis of insurance 


underwriting. The following performance records of A.D.T. Pro- 


tection Services during the year 1940, merit the most careful con- 


sideration of executives and representatives of insurance under- 


writers: 


Sprinkler Supervisory and 
Waterflow Alarm Service 
Supervisory alarms, indicating impair- 
ment of sprinkler systems . . 118,243 
Waterflow alarms, indicating fire con- 
ditions or serious leaks . . . . 2,098 


Percentage of fire and water damage 
losses to insurable values of protected 
properties . 14/1,000ths of 1% 


During the past ten years, subscribers 
to A.D.T. Sprinkler Supervisory and 
Waterflow Alarm Service have enjoyed 
99.98% IMMUNITY FROM FIRE AND 
WATER LOSSES. 


Watchman Supervisory and 
Manual Fire Alarm Service 


Investigations of failures of watchmen 
to signalonschedule . . . . 172,844 


The total number of signals supervised 
was approximately 300,000,000; hence, 


the watchman patrol efficiency was 
99.94% 


Manual Fire Alarms handled . . 1,453 


Percentage of fire losses to insurable 

values . 27/1,000ths of 1% 
During the past ten years, subscribers 
to A.D.T. Watchman Supervisory and 
Manual Fire Alarm Service have en- 
joyed 99.97% IMMUNITY FROM FIRE 
AND WATER LOSSES, 


Burglar and Holdup 
Alarm Services 


Burglars captured as result of A.D.T. 


are - 405 


Percentage of losses in attacks on 
A.D.T. protection to insurable values 
protected 9/1,000ths of 1% 


During the past ten years, subscribers 
to A.D.T. Burglar and Holdup Alarm 
Services have enjoyed 99.98% IMMU- 
NITY FROM BURGLARY LOSSES. 
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Bet you didn’t know this 
about 


Hotel Pennsylvania! 








m= You probably do know about Hotel Pennsylvania’s 
center-of-things location for insurance men who come 
to New York occasionally. And about the spacious 
rooms and delicious food you get at really moderate 
rates (of course you know about the popular Coffee Shop!) 
But the chances are you don’t know about all the 
special services that are available to Hotel Pennsylvania 
guests. Services that are yours upon request—without 
extra charge! Read ‘em and rejoice! ... 





AN OVERNIGHT KiT—containing pajamas and all necessary 
toilet articles for either men or women. In case you have to 
stay in town unexpectedly! 





PAPER SHOE BAGS—to prevent your extra shoes from soiling 
your clothing when you pack your luggage. And a Face 
Cloth. And a Hot Water Bag, or an Ice Bag. And, espe- 
cially for women guests, a Shower Cap, a small box of Soap 
Flakes — even an electric iron and an ironing board! 





A TyPewriteR—for those reports and letters. An Electric Fan 
(you won't need one if you take one of our air-conditioned 
rooms!) And even a Special Pillow, in case you are allergic 
to the goose-feathers-and-down in our regular pillows. 


On your next trip to Manhattan, stay at Hotel Penn- 
sylvania—where your satisfaction is guaranteed ! 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 
THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 


Opposite Pennsylvania Station 













INSURANCE STOCKS 
Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of the First Boston Corporatio, 










1941 Range March 
High Low 31,194 



















































































Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ........ 119 1% 
Aetna Insurance Company ..............+.. 50 52y 
Aetna Life Insurance Company ............ 251% 27% 
Agricultural Insurance Company .......... Ty, 
American Alliance Ins. Company .......... 214 
American Equitable Assur. Co. ............ 184 
American Home Fire Assur. Co. ............ 54 
American Ins. Co. (Newark) .............. 12 
American Re-Insurance Company ......... 41y 
American Reserve Ins. Company .......... 124 
American Surety Company ................ 464, 
Automobile Insurance Company ........... Sy 
Baltimore American Ins. Company ........ 7% 
Bankers & Shippers Ins. Company ........ 95y 
Boston Insurance Company ............... 500 
Camden Fire Ins. Association ............. x 
Carolina Insurance Company ............. Rey, i 
City of New York Ins. Company ........... 214 t 
Connecticut Gen’l Life Ins. Co. ........... 24, 
Continental Casualty Company ........... 33% 
Continental Insurance Company ........... By 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company ............ 1 ; 
tmployers Reinsurance Corp. ............. 431, r 
Bixcess Ins. Co. Of AMOPICA .......0ccccee0e Th : 
Federal Insurance Company .............. 47, : 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. ............. 116% 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. .............. 37% 
Fire Assoc. of Philadelphia ..........ccee mf 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. ............ 99 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark ....... 9K 
Franklin Fire Insurance Co. .............. 31% 
General Reinsurance Corp. ..............++ 38 
Georgia Home Insurance Co. .............. 22 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine .................. 234 
Glens Falls Insurance Company ........... 44 
Globe & Republic Ins. Company .......... oy 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. Co. ............ 8 
Great American Insurance Co. ............ 25% 
Great American Indemnity Co. ............ 10 K | 
Halifax Insurance Company .............. 10% 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company ........ 24% 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company ........ 854 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co. MM O 
Home Insurance Company ..............++ 31K sc 
Home Fire Security Corp. ................ 1\ sale 
Homestead Fire Insurance Co. ............ 17% 
SRR. CO. CE HOFER BOOTIER ooccccccccccesee 7 of b 
fe OS A eee 37% 
Knickerbocker Insurance Co. .............- 84 ately 
Lincoln Fire Ins. Company ..............+. 1 : 
Maryland Casualty Company .............. 3 to n 
Mass. Bonding & Ins. Company ........... 624 
Merchants Fire Assur. Corp. .............- 48 ecut 
Merchants & Mfgrs. Fire Ins. Co. ......... 68, 
National Casualty Company .............. 244 man 
National Fire Insurance Company ........ 584 
National Liberty Ins. Company ........... TH fash 
National Union Fire Ins. Co. .............. 145 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. ............ 17% part 
New Brunswick Fire Ins. Co. .............. 324 : 
New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co. .............. 46 tecti 
New York Fire Ins. Company ............ 134 a 
Northern Insurance Company ............-- % easil 
North River Insurance Co. ..............+: By 
Northeastern Ins. Co. of Hartford ........ 44 exan 
Northwestern Nat’l Ins. Co. ............e0. 121 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co. .............. 37 35 364 
Pacific Fire Insurance Co. .............00+. 122% 115 115 
Pacific Indemnity Company ............... 3914 35 ‘ 
Paul Mevere Five Iams. Co, ..........0000005 27% 231% 2344 
Phoenix Insurance Company .............. 90 81% 824, 
Preferred Accident Ins. Co. ..............-- 154 12 15 
Providence Washington Ins. Co. .......... 36% 3314 oh 
meemeurance Corp. of N.Y. ......26.cccccee 7 6 4 
Republic Ins. Co.—Dallas ..............06. 27% 26% 27h 
Rhode Island Ins. Company ..............- 2% 2% 4 
ee. SE We, Os ME, OD ceca cescwcscecse 257 236 240 
Seaboard F.. & M. Ins. Co. ..........csc0e0e 6% 6 4 
Seaboard Surety Company ................ 3714 34% 304 
Security Ins. Co. (New Haven) ............ 36% 32% 334 
Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co. ..........cc0ce 126 118 120 
Standard Accident Ins. Company ......... 4936 4514 4 
Stuyvesant Insurance Company ........... 4% 3 4 oe 
Sun Life Assur. Co. of Canada ............ 215 200 200 
Travelers Insurance Company ............. 424 392 39% 
Oy. Bi Oe Oe NO CO. occ ccccccccscccns 23 21 28, 
U. &. Wire Insurance Co. ....60.00..ccccecee 51% 47 46% 
U. S. Guarantee Company .............+0+- 7414 70% 714 T | 
WORRCMONEOn DIO BRS, CO. ccc ccccccccsaccses 34% 314 334 

— Natic 
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Oscar is Our Horse. He’s the leading character in our 
sales manual on Prospective Earnings Insurance. A lot 
of business brass hats have seen Oscar...and immedi- 
ately pictured a big parade of red figures getting ready 
to march across their books. Oscar gives business ex- 
ecutives a much-needed jolt... because this fast-moving 
manual shows in ‘“‘one-two-three-OUT-GOES-HE” 
fashion that insurance on physical values is only one 
part of insurance protection... and that without pro- 
tection of continuing expenses and profits, disaster can 
easily mean the final blackout of a business « This is an 
example of the selling helps that the National Fire Group 


* He saw a bottle of red ink ready to spill all over his 
financial statement as of next nobody-knows-when. 


HOW OUR OSCAR MADE A BRASS HAT SEE RED* 





provides in generous measure for its agents. It is one of 
the tools that our agents use every day in getting new 
business. Each promotion is a complete program, down 
to the last detail, with directions for successful use. And 
right alongside these selling helps goes 
your National Fire Group Counselor, ready 
at any time to give invaluable assistance 
on engineering, surveys and analyses, 
figuring difficult cases, helping on any technical, sales, 
advertising or agency management problem that’s trou- 
bling you. He’s your right-hand man in time of need. 
The more you use him, the better your business will be. 





Whether or not you represent a company in the National Fire Group, we'd like to send 
you a copy of the “horse” book .. .““WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE?” We want 
you to see the kind of sales help we provide for our agents. Just send the coupon. 





THE NATIONAL FIRE GROUP 


National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford « Transcontinental Insurance Company 
Mechanics & Traders Insurance Company « Franklin National Insurance Company of New York 


Home and Administrative Offices: 95 Pearl Street, Hartford, Connecticut 


Western Department: 175 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Pacific Department: 234 Bush Street, San Francisco 








The National Fire Group, 
95 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Gentlemen: 


I should like to have you mail me a copy of your 
visual presentation, “Where Do We Go From Here?” 


(Please Print) 


Es hivveesiscenssecvenens ; 


—  — 




















TRADITION 
Is Important In The 


Insurance Business 


Have you ever stopped to think 
what makes a company success- 
ful over a long period of years? 
The answer is, of course, sound 
management, absolute integ- 
rity and an ability to keep 


abreast of the times. 


Our agents take pride in the 
fact that we have lived up to 
our tradition of protection, ser- 
vice, and prompt payments for 
more than two and a quarter 


centuries. 
Founded 1710 


SUN 
INSURANCE 
OFFICE 


LIMITED 


PATRIOTIC INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
SUN UNDERWRITERS INS. CO. OF N. Y. 


SUN INDEMNITY CO. OF N. Y. 


NEW YORK: 55 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 309 W. Jackson Boulevard 


San Francisco: Swett & Crawford, Gen’! Agts. 








COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company development 

throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies, 


CONNECTICUT 
Examined 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Company....Hartford, Conn, 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. .......cssccceess Hartford, Conn. 
DELAWARE 
Licensed 
Norwich Union Fire Ins. Society, Ltd. ...... Norwich, England 
GEORGIA 
Licensed 
Bemperial Aswan Ge, .oascccsccsescccsces New York, N. Y. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........ Lansing, Mich. 
Western Fire Insurance Co. .............0+: Fort Scott, Kans. 
HAWAII 
Licensed 
American Eagle Fire Ins. Co. .............. New York, N. Y. 
IDAHO 
Licensed 
American Mutual Liability Ins. Co. ............ Boston, Mass. 
Lumbermen’s Insurance Co. ........-ssceeeee Philadelphia, Pa. 
ILLINOIS 
Licensed 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co. ..............0006- LeRoy, Ohio 
Preferred Fire Insurance Co. ............s000- Topeka, Kans. 
Withdrew 
South Carolina Insurance Co. .............00- Columbia, S. C. 
MARYLAND 
Examined 
Re ee errr Baltimore, Md. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Reinsured 
Service Mutual Liability Ins. Co. .............. Boston, Mass. 
Examined 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ........ Boston, Mass. 
MISSOURI 
Licensed 
Olio Farmers Insurance Co. ...........ccsccseces LeRoy, Ohio, 
South Carolina Insurance Co. ................ Columbia, S. C. 
Examined 
Midwestern Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ............ St. Louis, Mo. 
NEW JERSEY 
' Licensed 4 
Independence Insurance Co...........2.2s2000: Louisville, Ky. 
NEW MEXICO 
Licensed 
American General Insurance Co. .............. Houston, Tex. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Licensed ; 
Independence Insurance Co. ...........-eeee00- Louisville, Ky. 
Withdrew ‘ 
Union Fire Accident & General Ins. Co........... Paris, France 
Examined 
Beavertown Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............ Beavertown, Pa. 


Cumberland Valley Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Shippensburg, Pa. 


Centennial Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............ Shippensburg, Pa. 
Farmers & Mechanics Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ...Landisburg, Pa. 
RE TNs onc crgip.n.n 00:00 06. 0:9090408¥ie New Castle, Pa. 
Hospital Service Association ..............6. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kishacoquillas Mutual Fire Ins. Co............ Reedsville, Pa. 
Mifflin County Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .......... Lewistown, Pa. 
Sylvania Mutual Plate Glass Ins. Co. ....... Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TEXAS 
New Company 
BOD os caycc nee seawehs dank kab wien Abilene, Texas 
Examined : 
meaerred Security LiogGs .....0.cccceeees San Antonio, Tex. 
VIRGINIA 
Licensed 
nee Asbo Five Int. CO. ..csccccsscveccese Harleysville, Pa. 
National Retailers Mutual Ins. Co. .......... Glen Cove, N. Y. 
WASHINGTON 
Licensed 
Lumbermen’s Insurance Co. ..............++: Philadelphia, Pa. 
CANADA 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Licensed 
General Security Ins. Co. of Canada ....Montreal, Que., Canada 
ONTARIO 


Licensed 
Stanstead & Sherbrooke Ins. Co. ....Sherbrooke, Que., Canada 


MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


Pike losses in the United States, as tabulated by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, continue to 
reflect a highly favorable trend. The estimated fire losses 
for February of this year amounted to $26,102,000, the 
lowest total for this month since 1935, and a drop of 
$8,308,250 or almost 25% compared with the exception- 
ally high figure reported in February, 1940. For the 
first two months of this year the aggregate fire losses 
are the lowest recorded since 1935, and represent a drop 
of over $18,000,000 compared with the corresponding 
period of 1940. 

The favorable trend of fire losses now prevalent is 
more clearly indicated by a review of the experience 
during the past twelve months, when, with only one ex- 
ception, losses were lower compared with the corres- 
ponding months of the previous year. For this period 
fire losses aggregated $288,325,620, compared with 
$327,250,904 and $304,819,873 respectively for the 
years ending February, 1940, and February, 1939. 

A comparative table of fire losses for the years 1938, 
1939 and 1940, together with the first two months of 
1941, follows: 





1938 1939 1940 1941 
fencary eeccccccce $27,676,337 $27,615,316 $36,260,650 $26,470,000 
SD sbiveicsegue 26,472,626 29,303,520 34,410,250 26,102,000 
I is wad'e-eeGs 29,050,968 30,682,168 29,788,800 
First Quarter $83,199,931 $87,601,004 $100,459,700 
ee $25,616,112 $27,061,522 $26,657,190 
BF scccccccccoce 22,917,577 27,031,700 23,446,590 
Neen acacesabe 19,473,617 24,190,700 19,506,000 





Second Quarter . $68,007,306 $78,283,922 $69,609,780 





| Se $20,434,688 $22,468,304 $20,322,800 
Sis Sncices 20,821,184 22,800,500 20,722,100 
September ........ 23,372,528 22,837,250 21,198,000 
Third Quarter .. $64,628,400 $68,106,054 $62,242,900 





October te Ieee $24,797,624 $24,300,500 $22,091,140 
November ........ 28,658,695 27,248,160 23,449,000 
December <1... :; 32,758,044 27,959,200 28,617,000 
Fourth Quarter.. $86,214,363 $79,507,860 $74,157,140 
BE incdecdas $302,050,000 $313,498,840 $306,469,520 
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$348! 


Free Postal Telegraph communication 
cost check-up plugs wasteful leakages 


It’s surprising how much money is thrown out 
the window by sending telegrams improperly. For 
instance, one firm (name on request) discovered it 
was wasting $348 a year! 

But Postal Telegraph showed them how tosfop this 
waste. And Postal Telegraph can do the same for you. 

Here’s how:— 

A trained Postal Telegraph expert makes a 
thorough survey of your communication costs. (Abso- 
lutely free of charge —regardless of what telegraph com- 
pany you are now using.) He points out money-wasting 
mistakes—and then leaves with you an easy-to- 
follow outline of special Postal Telegraph rates and 
services that converts waste into big cash savings! 

To get this service, simply sign the Collect 
telegram below—and call Postal Telegraph to pick 
it up—today! 


Postal 
Telegraph 






‘ A. A. KRAMER 
POSTAL TELEGRAPH 
253 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


SEND DETAILS FREE ANALYTICAL COST 
SURVEY. THIS INVOLVES NO OBLIGATION 
MY PART. 


WIRE 





COMPANY. 





ADDRESS. 





NOW! 





ee | 


~ 








“I see by the Chicago Journal of Com- 


MCT CC”? 


It is an every day phrase among insur- 
ance producers in the middle western 
states—''I see by the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce 2 





More and more leading agents and 
brokers, the men who are really writing 
the business, throughout Western Un- 
derwriters Association territory, are de- 
pending upon the insurance page of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce for their 
daily source of insurance news. 


And Why Not! 


Through its New York and Washington 
news bureaus and its correspondents in 
Hartford, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, San Francisco, and other principal 
cities as well as every state capital of 
the middle west, the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce gathers, daily, all of the 
important news affecting the insurance 
business. 


Chicago Journal 
of Commerce 


Chicago Journal of Commerce News of Insurance 
General Business and Finance is read daily 
by the Central West’s active producers. 





CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


pouowine is a list of Conventions that will be held during the 
months of April and May. 


April 


April 
April 


April 


April 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


y 17th-19th —New Jersey Association of Mutual 


April 

7th-9th —American Association of Insurance General Agents 
—!6th Annual Convention. To be held at Holly. 
wood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Florida. 

—All Ohio Safety Congress Annual Meeting. To 
be held in the Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 

—National Association of Insurance Agents Mid- 
Year Meeting. To be held in Oakland, California, 

—Insurance Accounting & Statistical Association 
Annual Meeting. To be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

28-May !—Chamber of Commerce of the United States An- 

nual Meeting. To be held in Washington, D. C. 


15-17 
21-24 


24-25 


May 


—Life Office Management Association Special Con- 
ference. To be held in the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. 

—North Carolina Association of Insurance Agents 
Annual Meeting. To be held in Pinehurst, N. C. 


—Ohio State Association of Life Underwriters— 
Fourth Annual Meeting. To be held in the May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 
—New York Association of Insurance Agents—Mid- 
Year Meeting. To be held in Syracuse, N. Y. 
—National Association of Independent Insurance 
Adjusters Annual Meeting. To be held in the 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 
—National Fire Protection Association—Annual 
Meeting. To be held in Toronto, Canada. 
—Texas Association of Insurance Agents—Annual 
Meeting. To be held in the Hotel Adolphus, 
Dallas, Texas. 
15th —Insurance Advertising Conference—Spring Meet- 
ing. To be held in the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City. 

15th —Ohio Association of Insurance Agents—Mid-Year 
Meeting. To be held in the Neil House, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

16th-17th —Oklahoma Association of Insurance Agents—An- 

nual Meeting. To be held in the Skirvin Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

16th-17th —Arkansas Association of Insurance Agents—Mid- 

Year Meeting. To be held in The Arlington Hotel, 

Hot Springs, Ark. 


Ist-2nd 


4th—6th 


8th-l0th 


12-13 


12-14 


12-16 


14-16 


Insurance 
Agents—Annual Meeting. To be held in the 
Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. 

20th-22nd —Michigan State-Wide Safety Conference. To be 
held in the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

22nd —National Board of Fire Underwriters—Annual 
Meeting. To be held in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 

22nd-24th —Virginia Association of Insurance Agents—Annual 
Meeting. To be held in the Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 

22nd-24th —Mississippi Association of Insurance Agents— 
Mid-Year Meeting. To be held in the Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Mississippi. 

22nd-25th —Greater New York Safety Congress—Annuel 
Meeting. To be held in the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. 

28th-30th —Industrial Insurers Conference—32nd Annuel 
Meeting. To be held in the Hotel John Marshall 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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EOW'N A ROBERTS 


nts—An- 
n Hotel, 


Mrs. Williams feels fine, 
“re thank you. She is one of the thousands who know from 


— experience that cancer in its early stages can be cured. You can help 
, hy ” others to health by aiding the Women’s Field Army of the American 


. at. Society for the Control of Cancer. Enlist in your 


local unit now! Help save lives. 
—Annual 


-£-Astoria 


re AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


Agents— 350 Madison Avenue - New York City 

ter 
or . Ifa resident of New York City or the Metropolitan area, address New York City Cancer Committee, 
—Annual 130 East 66th Street. Package labels and the Quarterly Review will be sent to you for your dollar. 


nsylvania, 
Annual 


Marshall, 
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EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


HOWARD FLAGG, President 
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Ihe EDITORS” 
CORNER 


xxx The year 1940 was very interesting from an op- 
erating point of view and there were a number of 
“firsts” established. For instance, the stock casualty 
companies wrote the largest volume in their history, 


yet the stock fire and allied premiums increased more 
rapidly than the casualty with the result that fire volume 
now leads the casualty volume for the first time in five 
years. Also, for the first time in the history of the 
business, the lines other than fire are ahead of fire pre- 


miums. Loss ratios are up in both fields, expenses are 
down slightly, the over-all experience is good but not 
quite so good as 1939. The article Operating Results 
on page 14 outlines these changes and other important 
trends in further detail. 


*kk There is always discussion of the problems of the 
business, and from time to time, representatives of vari- 
ous groups view some of the problems with alarm. Oc- 
casionally, a leader in the business takes time out, care- 
fully looks at the broad aspects of the troublesome 
problems and then sounds off to the great benefit of the 
insurance business generally. Benjamin Rush, chairman 
of the Insurance Company of North America, recently 
outlined a number of problems facing the fire insurance 
field. His comments were the basis of considerable fur- 
ther discussion. Jesse Randall, vice president of The 
Travelers, has now done the same thing for the casualty 
field, in Casualty Problems on page 16, covering mutual 
competition, rate making, commissions, home office and 
acquisition expenses and the many other problems that 
are currently facing the casualty field. 


*kk In this day of increasing regulation, legislation is 
highly important. Some is advantageous, a great deal 
of it is not; and some of it, while it may aid one branch 
of the business, is disadvantageous to another classifica- 
tion. The general counsel of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents takes up this subject in The Trend 
in Legislation, on page 19. 


wee March 12, 1941 marked the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of Alfred M. Best’s entry into the insurance business. 
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The occasion was celebrated by a surprise luncheon ten- 
dered him by his associates. A photograph of those 
attending was taken and is reproduced on page 50 to let 
our readers see the editorial staff of the company, many 
of whom they may have had correspondence with. 


*k*k The full significance of the tax burden, which has 
been saddled upon the American people during the past 
decade, is not generally realized. Looking toward a 
better understanding of this whole problem, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce has made a special study 
of taxes on insurance, which are among the “hidden 
taxes.” The article, Invisible Taxes, is on page 23. 


*k*x Hospitalization insurance has made great strides 
within the last few years and now medical indemnity. 
or medical expense insurance, is receiving a trial. The 
New York Superintendent of Insurance, in an article 
entitled Medical Indemnity, on page 29, outlines just 
what the situation is in respect to this new coverage in 
the state of New York. 


*kk This month we have a number of education articles 
devoted to the insurance agent or broker, starting with 
Credit and Insurance on page 21, Experience Rating on 
page 25, The Value of an Agency Tomorrow on page 
33, Increase Your Income on page 37, Time—Overhead 
—Income on page 39 and the A B C of Accident In- 
surance on page 45. 


xk Insurance Attacked! on page 41 outlines the efforts 
that are being made to influence the public against the 
business as it is operated and regulated today and points 
out that the TNEC’s monograph No. 28 carries an im- 
plied threat to all types of insurance in America. Mr. 
Wheeler ends his discussion with a plea for a united 
front against government inroads in the business. 


*kk We have heard so much about mutual-stock com- 
pany competition that we sometimes forget that the 
stock and mutual companies have been competing for 
years and overlook the growth in part time agents. 
Part Timer Competition, on page 43, is an interesting 
excursion into this field. 


wk The Judge Says on page 47 is followed by a legal 
article, Landlord’s Liability to Firemen on page 87. 
Also included are the usual sections, Selling Tips, 
Agency and Home Office News, Company Develop- 
ments, Conventions Ahead, Insurance Stock Quotations, 
Monthly Fire Losses and Positions Wanted. 
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DEMANDS MORE PREPAREDNESS OF INSURANCE MEN, TOO! 
~ 


As America arms, meteoric changes are taking place. Initia- 
tive and enterprise have risen to a challenge. Construction, 
production and transportation are roaring ahead. Payrolls 
are multiplying. All business is surging from the stimulus 
of more work to do, more people at work, more turnover of 


goods and money. 


Never has the potential market for insurance expanded so 
rapidly. Never were there so many new conditions, new 
hazards and new responsibilities—calling for guidance 
about the insurance protection needed. 


These are no times for hit-or-miss solicitation. These are 
times which demand knowledge . . . knowledge of the 
scope and functions of the coverages you have available 
. . » knowledge with which to analyze the current needs of 
a client . . . knowledge from which to build a compre- 
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hensive plan of protection . . . knowledge with which to 
discover new opportunities for extending the kind of in- 


surance advice America needs now. 


Be prepared! Meet the challenge of changing times. Keep 
expanding your knowledge—through the instruction pro- 
vided by your company. Your opportunities and your 


responsibilities were never greater. 








Is there a difference between underwrit- 
ing requirements in the case of an ordi- 


nary supply contract and the contracts 
Q U [Z now being let for materials required 
under the defense program? 
What extra hazard, if any, exists when 
the contractor fabricates material fur- 
nished by the government as against 4 


contract in which both material and 
labor are furnished by the contractor? 





What are the special hazards found in 
long-term contracts? 
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Stock Fire Companies 
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85 per cent of the fire and Net Premiums Earned ...... 726,255 799,220 -+10.0 and an average profit mar- 
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miums written by the stock 
casualty companies for the 
first time in five years. 

Ocean marine premiums jumped by nearly 80 per cent 
and extended coverage and motor vehicle lines rose 
substantially so that for the first time in the history of 
the business the lines other than fire exceeded the net 
fire premiums written. About 80 per cent of the esti- 
mated $100,000,000 increase in premiums was accounted 
for by the ocean marine and motor vehicle lines. The 
miscellaneous allied lines have been growing more im- 
portant year by year while the steady reduction in fire 
insurance rates, coupled with a gradual transfer of 
business to inland marine forms, have held down any 
material advance in the amount of fire premiums. How- 
ever, in 1940 there was an advance of nearly 5 per cent 
in fire premiums and the only lines in the fire field to 
decline were hail insurance on growing crops and riot 
and civil commotion premiums, both relatively unim- 
portant lines. 

As would be expected, expenses on the larger volume 
of business were lower, by more than two points, but 
losses were about two and one-half points higher, mak- 
ing the combined loss and expense ratio fractionally 
higher than for either of the two preceding years. The 
expense ratio of 46.3% has not been so low since 1929, 
but the loss ratio of 49.0% has not been so high since 
1932 and would have been higher had it not been for the 
unusually small losses on ocean marine business (a nor- 
mally high loss ratio line). In fact, 1940 is the first year 
since 1932 in which the loss ratio has exceeded the ex- 


t Estimated. 
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All figures shown in thousands (last 000 omitted). 
* Incurred to premiums earned. f{ Incurred to premiums written. 


still being adjusted down- 
ward and the physical haz- 
ard being increased by pro- 
duction speed-up on defense projects, there is every 
indication that the period of abnormally low ratios has 
come to an end. However, the estimated fire losses for 
January and February, 1941 are the lowest recorded 
since 1935 and over $18,000,000 below the corresponding 
months of 1940. Furthermore, in the last few years 
inland marine and motor vehicle business gained sub- 
stantially in importance and as these classes are normally 
low expense and high loss ratio lines as compared to 
fire.business this change was also a factor in raising the 
over all loss ratio nearly nine points in the last five years. 

The total gain from investments in 1939 did not 
greatly exceed net investment income due to the negli- 
gible rise in the stock market and the fact that bonds 
are carried at amortized values. In 1940 the total gain 
from this source did not even equal investment income, 
due to market depreciation of stocks. Although, as for 
several years past, the investment portfolios reflect a 
high degree of liquidity with large cash balances and 
substantial holdings of U. S. Government bonds, in- 
vestment income has increased in each of the last two 
years, due partly to an increase in invested assets and 
partly to larger dividends on stockholdings, the return 
on the latter having been somewhat restricted in 1938. 

Comparative figures for 1939 and 1940 on the indi- 
vidual companies making up this group of 240 appeared 
on page 60 of last month’s issue and start on page 
in this issue. 
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RESULTS 


Stock Casualty Companies 


Total Admitted Assets ..... 
Policyholders’ Surplus ...... 
DRE CONES, 56.5-<.00s600008 
Unearned Premiums ........ 
Net Premiums Written ..... 
Net Premiums Earned ...... 
*Incurred Loss Ratio ....... 
tincurred Expense Ratio .... 
Combined Ratio .........-- 
Statutory Underwriting Profit 
Net Investment Income .... 
Total Investment Gain ..... 


which had _ declined 

about 30 per cent dur- 
ing the depression period, 
has finally regained the 
loss, and in 1940 we esti- 
mate stock casualty pre- 
miums will reach about 
$868,640,000, the highest 
point in the history of the 
business and about $3,- 


Pisicta volume, 


000,000 above the previous Premiums 
record year, 1929. Casu- Year Written 
alty volume has been run- !929 ..------- $865,595 
: 1930 ..ccceves 838,160 
ning ahead of fire volume 
, HGBE wcccccces 769,245 
since 1935, but in 1940 the 932 ......... 636,265 
stock fire volume again 1933 ......... 590,910 
took the lead. Net pre- !934.-.-..---- 644,510 
: ‘ See 673,455 
miums written by the casu- 
‘ . _ See 746,355 
alty companies declined 937 ....... y 823,660 
slightly in 1938, due to a 1938 ......... 811,910 
smaller volume of work- 1939 --------. 820,750 
men’s compensation in- '940 --------: penal 


surance, but nearly re- 
gained the loss in 1939 and 
broke all records in 1940 
with an increase of nearly 6 per cent. 

Premium volume has held up remarkably well in the 
last few years in the face of decreasing rates in almost 
all casualty lines and a particularly sharp reduction in 
automobile rates in 1939. Increased industrial activity 
on defense contracts will swell workmen’s compensation 
premiums, which are based on payrolls, and the in- 
creased number of automobiles and tightened financial 
responsibility laws should further increase automobile 
premiums, Other lines also grow with increased busi- 
ness so the present outlook is toward still higher volume. 

Since 1932, casualty companies have reported re- 
markable progress and the underwriting experience of 
the last five years has been the best in their history, 
leaving a profit margin of nearly eight points. The in- 
curred loss ratio declined in each year since 1932, reach- 
ing 50.7% in 1939, more than fifteen points below the 
1932 ratio. A rise of about one point was seen in 1940. 
The expense ratio also reached a high in 1932 (41.9%) 
declined each year to 38.1% in 1936, reversed its trend 
to reach 41.1% in 1939 from which point it declined 
fractionally in 1940. The combined loss and expense 
ratio declined each year from 108.2% in 1932 to 91.8% 
in 1939 (about 16% points) only to rise by nearly a 
point in 1940 because of the higher loss ratio. 

Safety efforts have been rewarded by fewer auto- 
mobile accidents and a substantial reduction in work- 
men’s compensation claims. However, accident statistics 


mated, 
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All figures shown in thousands (last 000 omitted). 
* Ratio to premiums earned. { Ratio to premiums written. ¢ Esti- 


1939 1940  %Change so far available this year 
$1,385,640 $1,465,610 ++5.8 indicate a decided trend 
543,470 588,290 +8.2 . 
461.525 485,920 +53 toward more automobile 
316,225 336,375 +6.4 fatalities, and the breaking 
803,685 850,640 +58 in of new employees and 
— 830.815 +44 the speed-up on defense 
py py contracts is bound to re- 
91.8 92.6 sult in more industrial ac- 
— —- per cidents. Likewise, increas- 
‘ ' . ing labor and material 
a see costs may well lead to 
*Loss tExpense Combined higher losses on surety 
Ratio Ratio Ratio bonds. These trends are 
60.6% 39.7% 100.3% immensely important as 
ys or a. these three classes account 
663 4\9 108.2 for more than half of all 
62.7 40.3 103.0 casualty business. 
61.2 38.7 99.9 As for several years 
ry gy a past, the investment port- 
52.9 39.2 92.1 folios of the stock casualty 
51.6 40.5 92.1 companies reflect a high 
50.7 41.1 91.8 degree of liquidity with 
51.8 40.8 92.6 


large cash balances and 
substantial holdings of 
United States Government 
bonds. The low yield on 
the highest grade bonds holds investment income down, 
but it has increased in each of the last two years, 
partly because of larger invested assets and partly 
due to slightly larger dividend payments on stockhold- 
ings, the latter being somewhat restricted in 1938. The 
total gain from investments in 1939 was only about equal 
to net investment income and in 1940 was considerably 
less. In 1939 stock market appreciation was negligible 
and a number of companies took advantage of improved 
financial standings and profitable operations to write 
off any items which could legitimately be charged out 
of the statement. In 1940 stock values declined. 

For the last three years, assets of the stock casualty 
companies have increased at the rate of about $100,000,- 
000 per year, although the rate slowed down in 1940, 
due to less favorable investment operations. During the 
year, surplus increased by about $45,000,000 and loss 
reserves by nearly $25,000,000. The continued increase 
in the latter item gives every indication that the com- 
panies, as a group, are covering their deferred liabilities 
by more than adequate reserves. 

The totals making up the aggregates in this analysis 
include the figures of the companies appearing in this 
issue on page 71 and last month’s issue of Best’s In- 
surance News, except that the assets, capital, surplus, 
voluntary reserves and investment results of life insur- 
ance companies were not included. However, all casu- 
alty underwriting items are taken into the ratios. 








tremendous changes economi- 

cally, geographically, socially, 
and morally. The changes are oc- 
curring so rapidly that it is impos- 
sible for an individual to fully 
comprehend them or to realize 
where they are leading us. 

The casualty business has been 
greatly affected by world conditions, 
especially those of an economic and 
social nature. During the past ten 
years the stock companies have 
made many changes, some rather 
drastic, in their methods of doing 
business. I am inclined to believe, 
however, that even more drastic 
changes will be introduced into the 
business in’ the next few years. It 
will be my endeavor to outline some 
of the changes which I believe 
should be and which I hope will be 
adopted by the stock casualty com- 
panies. I wish to say right here, 
however, that conditions in this 
country are changing so rapidly that 
I reserve the right to change my 
opinions at any time in the future in 
order to adapt them to new condi- 
tions as they arise. Each one of us 
must of necessity maintain an open 
mind regarding any changes which 
may improve the business over all, 
no matter how drastic the changes 
may be and even though they may 
appear to affect adversely some of 
us temporarily. Any change that is 
good for the business over all, 
eventually will be good for both the 
producers and the companies. 


Te: whole world is undergoing 


Mutual Competition 


Probably the subject that is up- 
permost in the minds of all stock 
casualty men is mutual competition 
and what the companies are going 
to do about it. There is good rea- 
son for producers to have some con- 
cern about the rapid increases the 
mutuals have been making. On the 
other hand, I have no patience with 
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those who feel that stock companies 
have seen their best days and that 
their business is on the decline. 
Nonsense—nothing could be further 
from the facts. It is unthinkable 
that the stock companies, with their 
tremendous volume of business and 
their vast army of men, are going 
to give up the ghost just because 
they have run into stiff competition. 
I believe that the future of stock 
casualty insurance will be just as 
glorious as the past has been. We 
need have no fear, just because our 
front line trenches are being bom- 
barded and mutual bombs are being 
dropped on us here and there. The 
men back of the line are thinking 
and planning all the time and, in my 
judgment, the stock companies in 
the future will be able to offer a 
market for protection and service at 
a price which will compare reason- 
ably with that of the mutual com- 
panies. 

Obviously, we cannot meet the 
price of those mutuals who write 
business direct and exclude the mid- 
dle man entirely from their opera- 
tions—but I do not believe that it is 
necessary to meet their price. Those 
of you who perform the duties 
which fall within the part assigned 
to producers, perform a real service 
for insurance buyers, and you are 
easily able to justify the compensa- 
tion which you receive for such 
services. For those who do not per- 
form these services, obviously there 
are real grounds for fear that their 
position in the business may be seri- 
ously affected. 


Compensation Business 


Now let us turn this mutual com- 
petition inside-out and have a look 
at the internal workings and see 
what makes them tick. The mutual 
companies, with few exceptions, 
have built their business on the com- 
pensation line, for the very simple 


reason that this line has offered 
greater opportunities for rapid 
growth than any of the other casu- 
alty lines. Compensation in most 
states, is more or less of a compul- 
sory line; rates are regulated in a 
very large percentage of the states, 
and there is a greater number of 
risks carrying a substantial premium 
than exists in any other form of 
casualty insurance. 

The mutuals have made their 
drive on the large compensation 
business for reasons which I will 
explain a little later. They have 
made little, if any, effort to develop 
the medium sized and small risks 
because to do so would very ma- 
terially increase their expense of op- 
eration, particularly in the acquisi- 
tion expense, and thus, would seri- 
ously affect the possibilities of their 
paying the dividends which they 
have paid in the past. 


Rate Making 


The present system of making 
manual rates is to compile all the 
experience for a given classification 
and determine the pure premium. 
The pure premium is increased by a 
certain percentage to cover the ex- 
pense of operating. In this way, an 
average rate is worked out appli- 
cable to all risks, small and large. 

Now, risks in the higher premium 
brackets present an entirely different 
problem from that of risks in the 
smaller brackets. The large risks 
spend much money in accident pre- 
vention work, have modern equip- 
ment for safeguarding machinery, 
and are largely limited to manu- 
facturing and contracting risks. Su- 
pervision is usually much more in 
evidence in the large risks than it is 
in the small. 

A good illustration is in the con- 
tracting business. Small contractors 
frequently send individual employ- 
ees out to perform work. No super- 
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PROBLEMS 


vision is involved. Larger contrac- 
tors usually undertake work where 
they keep many men on the job, and 
supervision plays a most important 
part in their operations. As a con- 
sequence, experience compiled over 
the years indicates that the larger 
risks develop better experience than 
do the smaller risks. 


Costs Differ 


It is equally obvious that the cost 
of handling the small risk is con- 
siderably higher per dollar of pre- 
mium than the cost of handling the 
larger risk. I think it is an accepted 
fact today that in all elements of 
expense except, possibly, claim, it 
costs less per dollar of premium to 
handle large risks than it does the 
smaller risks. One of the best proofs 
is the fact that in many states, loss 
constants and expense constants 
have been superimposed on the man- 
ual rates in order to establish ade- 
quate premiums for the smaller 
risks. 

This system of rating, therefore, 
brings about a condition where pre- 
miums produced for small risks are 
inadequate and the premiums pro- 
duced for large risks are overade- 
quate—both as to the loss dollar and 
the expense dollar. Naturally, the 
mutuals, knowing this, have built 
their business up by soliciting the 
large risks where they knew that 
the premiums were sufficiently over- 
adequate so that a substantial divi- 
dend could be paid on the business. 


Commissions 


While it is true that some mutual 
companies do an agency business 
and pay commissions, a very sub- 
stantial portion of mutual business 
is developed without the payment of 
a commission. As a consequence, 
two-thirds of the dividend paid by 
mutuals is saved in the acquisition 
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expense. The stock companies, on 
the other hand, have attempted to 
serve the interests of the general in- 
suring public and the producers 
from whom they receive their busi- 
ness. Consequently, they write a 
very large percentage of the small 
and medium-sized business through- 
out the country. 

Most risks of substantial premium 
size are controlled in the large urban 
centers, and the producers located in 
such districts are vitally concerned 
with every phase of this problem. 
On the other hand, producers lo- 
cated in small cities and towns, and 
constituting the great majority, 
have little opportunity to write large 
risks, but are also vitally interested 
in this problem, since they are con- 
cerned with the establishment of 
equitable rating treatment for the 
small and medium-sized business, 
from which their income is pri- 
marily derived. 


Solution of Problem 


Is there any solution to this prob- 
lem? I think the answer is very 
definitely “YES.” In developing a 
solution, recognition must be given 
to the two fundamental elements, 
—losses and expenses,—comprising 
the risk premium, with the ultimate 
goal being the establishment of a 
rating system which will properly 
measure each of these elements for 
the various classes and types of 
risks, 

It is my belief that the present 
system of rate making would be ma- 
terially improved if the manual rates 
were to be based upon the experi- 
ence of risks with premium not ex- 
ceeding $500 or possibly $1,000,— 
in other words, those risks where the 
credibility attaching to the risk ex- 
perience is relatively small, that is, 
from 10% to 25%. Rates based 
upon the loss experience of such 
risks and the necessary expenses of 





by JESSE W. RANDALL, 


Vice-President, 
The Travelers Insurance Company 


servicing and administering this 
business would be adequate and rea- 
sonable for the risks in this group. 
Experience rating should be made 
available to certain risks within this 
group where the premium size was 
sufficient to permit such treatment, 
but any experience rating plan ap- 
plicable to such risks would of neces- 
sity be a balanced plan within itself 
and would not require the applica- 
tion of an off-balance factor in the 
manual rates. 


Eliminate Many Difficulties 


I think such a system of making 
rates would eliminate a great deal 
of the difficulty which we have to- 
day with insurance departments and 
with small buyers of insurance. The 
injection of off-balance factors, loss 
constants, and expense constants 
creates in the minds of insurance 
departments and the small buyer the 
impression that we have a policy of 
small risk oppression. Such a pro- 
gram also would permit the com- 
panies to limit their writings to any 
particular line of business; such as 
store risks, small manufacturing 
risks, etc., with assurance that they 
could do so successfully and without 
sustaining an underwriting loss, pro- 
vided they wrote a sufficient volume 
to permit the law of averages to op- 
erate. It would also do away with 
the small risk problem of today. 
Many companies, as you know, do 
not like to write this class of risk 
because it is unprofitable. In other 
words, the plan would permit the 
companies to write the small and 
medium-sized risks freely and thus 
eliminate one of the severest criti- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Casualty Problems—Continued 


cisms that is directed against the 
companies today ; namely, failure to 
offer a market for the small risks. 

Whereas a risk in the lower pre- 
mium size group should properly 
have its premium determined on the 
basis of the group experience, rec- 
ognition should be given to the spe- 
cific requirements of the individual 
risk to a greater degree as the risk 
size increases. This principle has 
been partially recognized today 
through the medium of experience 
rating and, more recently, by means 
of retrospective rating. However, 
there is, in my opinion, considerable 
need for further improvement. The 
underwriting of insurance in con- 
nection with Federal Defense Con- 
tracts has thrown into sharp focus 
the real issues involved. The large 
amounts of premium involved in 
these cases have directed the atten- 
tion of government officials to the 
unjustifiable expense provisions in 
such premiums, It is imperative that 
the present rate-making methods be 
brought more nearly into line with 
realities. 


Determination of Expense Element 


Proper determination of the ex- 
pense element in the premium for 
the larger risks should of necessity 
be based upon factual considera- 
tions, with a reasonable use of judg- 
ment superimposed thereon. Claim 
adjustment expenses may properly 
be considered as related to the ex- 
pected losses for the risk. Premium 
taxes should, of course, be a percent- 
age of the risk premium. Expenses 
of company administration and serv- 
icing, such as inspection and payroll 
audit, should be determined on the 
basis of the average requirements 
for risks of similar characteristics 
as to nature of operations and size. 

For example, if it is determined 
that the cost of making inspections 
is so much per hour, and if the aver- 
age number of hours required for 
inspecting risks of a certain size are 
likewise determined, then the proper 
average charge for inspection serv- 
ice for risks in this group should be 
the product of these two factors, 
rather than some fixed percentage of 
the premium, as determined by the 
average inspection requirements of 
all risks, regardless of nature of op- 
erations and size. 


Similarly, payroll audit expense 
should be determined with regard to 
the requirements of risks with simi- 
lar characteristics. Approaching the 
problem in this manner, it will be 
found that, in relation to the pre- 
mium produced at manual rates, the 
expenses of administration, inspec- 
tion, and audit would decrease as the 
risk size increases. 


Acquisition Expense 


Acquisition expense should like- 
wise be reduced in its relation to 
the risk premium as such premium 
increases in size. Starting at the 
$1,000 premium level, the gradation 
of expenses would be gradual at 
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first, but would be more pronounced 
as the risks reached the higher pre- 
mium brackets. In other words, the 
expenses would be adjusted on a 
reasonable basis by size of risk, to 
produce only the necessary expense 
dollars which are required for risks 
in each size group. 

Producers would have to make 
their contribution to this program by 
taking fewer commission dollars 
from the individual risks in this 
bracket. As stated previously, two- 
thirds of the difference between 
stock and mutual insurance lies in 
the acquisition cost ; therefore, some 
adjustment must be made of this 
cost to bring it closer to the mutual 
cost if any successful plan is to be 
devised to meet mutual competition. 

Many producers have opposed the 





expense gradation plan, fearing that 
it is only a start in reducing all com- 
missions, and thus unduly penalizing 
the producers. I think this fear is 
groundless. First, any gradation 
would have to be adjusted so that 
it would bring a fair return for the 
work performed by the producer. 
The risks under $1,000 would carry 
the full rate of commission—and do 
not overlook the fact that it would 
be payable on a somewhat higher 
premium level than today. Further- 
more, a great many risks above 
$1,000 are today written on a re- 
duced commission basis. This is 
particularly true as we get into the 
higher brackets. 


Discrimination 


It is to be expected that any pro- 
posal to recast the rate-making pro- 
cedure along these lines will be 
immediately attacked by the mutual 
companies on the grounds that such 
a method violates the non-discrim- 
inatory provisions in the state rating 
laws. It might be well at this point 
to briefly discuss this matter of “dis- 
crimination.” The word itself has 
been used so often and so loosely 
that many have lost sight of the 
real intent behind the rating laws 
which are designed to prevent unfair 
discrimination. My point is that dis- 
crimination, in itself, is not illegal 
or reprehensible since the classifica- 
tion system of making rates is in 
reality a discrimination between risk 
hazards. If there were no discrim- 
ination, every compensation risk, re- 
gardless of operations and regard- 
less of size, would pay the same pre- 
mium. Everyone recognizes the 
classification system and the use of 
payroll volume as fair methods of 
discriminating between risks in the 
determination of the compensation 
premium. 

Similarly, when consideration is 
given to the proposal to graduate 
expenses by size of risk, the state 
authorities should be governed by 
logic and common sense in applying 
the test as to whether this proposal 
discriminates unfairly between risks. 
Admittedly, it recognizes a discrim- 
ination between risks, but it is my 
contention that such discrimination 
is a fair one and is justified not only 
by fundamental economic principles 
but also by the actual facts. If the 

(Continued on page 78) 
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The Trend 
“ LEGISLATION 


aspect. One is that which is 

advantageous to the business of 
insurance, and the other a detriment 
to it. Then these, in turn, divide 
themselves into other ramifications. 
For instance, legislation might be 
advantageous or disadvantageous 
with reference to one branch of in- 
surance, or one classification of those 
in it, and not as to others. 

Speaking with reference to the 
production subdivision of the busi- 
ness of property insurance, we have 
long contended that the best interests 
of both companies and agents run 
parallel, meaning that which inures 
to the benefit or disadvantage of one, 
will ultimately result in benefit or 
disadvantage to the other. If we 
can continue to proceed on this hy- 
pothesis, then the question of the 
applicability of a given piece of legis- 
lation can be resolved without con- 
troversy in so far as the business 
generally is concerned. 


[spect One has a twofold 


Scope of Legislation 


This question of legislation also 
embraces within the purview of its 
objective, not only the laws of the 
respective states as enacted into stat- 
utory requirements, but also the rul- 
ings and orders of supervising state 
officials in the administration of 
these statutes. It also includes the 
orders, rules, and regulations of all 
boards and bureaus, under state or 
company management, having to do 
with the operation of the business. 
It likewise involves legislation in the 
nature of resolutions or enactments 
by associations of agents, local, state 
and national. All of these move- 
ments and operations fall within the 
purview of the general term of legis- 
lation concerning the affairs of the 
property insurance business. 

Therefore, when a local, state or 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents bring forth legislation 
in the nature of resolutions or other- 
wise, there needs to be applied to 
such procedure, even before its final 
fnactment, the measuring stick of 
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whether such legislation is in the in- 
terest of the business as a whole or 
whether it is not. If it can be seen 
that such a procedure may not be in 
that interest, such determination 
should instantly act as a semaphore 
dropped in front of an oncoming 
declaration in order to act as a de- 
terrent until it is finally concluded 
that such a procedure is really in the 
interest of the business as a whole 
and will not react adversely upon it. 


Wide Application 


This dialectic applies equally to 
every order, rule and regulation is- 
sued by a board or bureau or asso- 
ciation of insurance companies in 
their administrative and supervising 
capacity. On several occasions, the 
administration of the National As- 
sociation has attempted to point out 
that given actions by such a board, 
bureau or association would not ac- 
complish the results intended but 
would work a detriment, not only to 
the production subdivision of insur- 
ance but to the business as a whole. 





by WALTER H. BENNETT 


General Counsel, National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents 


The opportunity of so pointing out 
rarely happens before the action is 
taken, for the very good reason that 
the action usually precedes any pub- 
lic knowledge concerning it. 

It is at last beginning to dawn 
upon the consciousness of people in 
authority in the insurance business, 
that the old order is passing; that 
business is not being operated as it 
was a generation ago; that a new 
economic order is all around and 
about us; that it is a mistake not to 
recognize this and attempt to mold 
the operation of the insurance busi- 
ness along the lines of modern re- 
quirements. 


Federal Supervision 


One of the questions falling in 
this legislative category is the sub- 
stantial amount of discussion going 
on today with reference to the Fed- 
eral Government and its contact with 
insurance through a number of its in- 
strumentalities. There is rapidly de- 
veloping a conflict between the re- 
quirements and desires of the Fed- 
eral Government and the old State’s 
Rights theory. State supervising in- 
surance Officials are tenaciously hold- 
ing on to their supremacy on all 
insurance questions, for which they 
cannot be blamed, and refusing to 
recognize or consider an approach- 
ing danger that may eventually re- 
sult disastrously to this whole theory 
of state supervision. 

The most recent illustration of 
this situation lies in an operation of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, which sought and effected with 
the stock insurance companies a con- 
tract providing insurance protection 
on some 800,000 homes in the United 


(Continued on next page) 
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Trend in Legislation—Continued 


States, upon which the HOLC held 
mortgages, the principal indebted- 
ness of which is amortized over a 
long period of years. The contract 
was made to the satisfaction of the 
HOLC, the insurance companies 
and the home owners. It was thought 
to be advantageous to all of them. It 
was a unique and unusual way of 
handling at one time, an enormous 
block of insurable properties, with 
the Federal Government interested 
in each of them as a mortgagee. The 
home owner was permitted to estab- 
lish a tax and insurance account, 
whereby these charges could be paid 
monthly. In the working out of this 
contract, the HOLC agreed to per- 
form extensive collection, inspection 
and fire prevention services, for 
which the companies agreed to pay 
the HOLC a certain percentage of 
the total premiums collected. 


State Action 


A few Insurance Departments, 
claiming that the contract was made 
without their knowledge or consent, 
proceeded to hold that it was in 
violation of their interpretation of a 
given state’s statute. commonly 
known as a rebating or anti-discrim- 
ination law. 

It may be that the trouble thus 
caused will result in the Federal 
Government becoming a self-insurer 
on these properties, or establishing 
an insurance fund to take the place 
of company protection. The net re- 
sult of this will be that the states 
will lose the taxes on all this busi- 
ness, the agents will lose their com- 
missions and the companies will lose 
that volume of premium. All of that, 
however, will be a small loss com- 
pared to the harm that will be done 
to the whole property insurance in- 
terests of this country, if one govern- 
ment instrumentality after another 
shall follow through along the same 
line and thus take away from the in- 
surance business, billions of dollars 
of protection and untold millions of 
dollars of premium income. 


British Insurance Scheme 


There is pending in the British 
Parliament the most comprehensive 
insurance scheme of all time, provid- 
ing insurance coverage for an 
estimated 30 billion dollars on im- 
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movable property destroyed, or 
threatened by destruction during the 
war. Premiums on this insurance 
would be paid half by the property 
owner and half by the Government. 
( This was discussed in the February 
issue of Best’s INSURANCE NEwS 
under the title, British War Damage 
Bill) Ed. 

This is truly “the most compre- 
hensive insurance scheme of all 
time.” It is new insurance in the 
making, not only under government 
control but by the government itself. 
This is not a chimerical or specula- 
tive theory but a present reality. It 
can easily be considered an example 
of how to handle insurance in the 
United States. That would be fol- 
lowing the trend. 

After the Federal Congress gets 
the national defense program well 
organized and in hand, the leaders 
there will be looking around for 
“other worlds to conquer.” This 
new British insurance scheme may 
furnish green pastures in which to 
browse. The business of insurance 
ought to meet situations such as 
this before they become an actual 
menace to our much-vaunted Amer- 
ican way of life. 


National Emergency 


Now, these illustrations are only 
two of a number passing through 
the mill, which ought to excite the 
attention and serious consideration 
of those today who are so vehe- 
mently contending for absolute 
States’ Rights without recognizing 
the great national emergency that is 
upon us. This economic and social 
upheaval is apt to result in the over- 
turning of old traditions, ancient 
theories and fixed ideas, that may 
well bring untold harm to the present 
institution of insurance. 

Not many days ago, one of the 
New York daily papers, in dis- 
cussing editorially “Insurance and 
National Defense” called attention 
to the laws of most of the states as 
they exist today as a deterrent to 
the efficient operation of the prop- 
erty insurance business in this whole 
national defense emergency. Atten- 
tion was also called not only to the 
divergence of state laws, but the 
constant addition of powers to the 
State Departments to regulate de- 
tails of insurance companies and 
agency operations. 


Paul vs. Virginia 


For three-quarters of a century 
now, the State Insurance Depart- 
ments and insurance company man- 
agement have been resting very 
confident behind the Supreme Court 
decision in Paul vs. Virginia, which 
holds that because insurance is not 
commerce, Congress is without au- 
thority to legislate in reference 
thereto, leaving the control and 
supervision entirely within state 
boundaries. Now, to say that a thing 
cannot be done because it never has 
been done, is the purest kind of 
thoughtless, wishful thinking. Fora 
number of years both the Congress 
and the Federal Administration have 
been doing things that everyone 
knew couldn’t be done. Most of 
these things have been done under 
the stress of some emergency. 

If Congress one of these days 
should decide that the restrictive 
and burdensome state insurance laws 
are interfering with the defense pro- 
gram, or are not in harmony with 
the modern economic era, or are not 
adaptable to free flow of the insur- 
ance business across state bound- 
aries, there is not much doubt in 
my mind that the Supreme Court 
of the United States, as constituted 
today, would uphold such legislation 
and sweep into the discard, Paul vs. 
Virginia and all subsequent decisions 
of like effect. 

That’s what I mean by the danger 
that is confronting state supervision 
of insurance; that is confronting re- 
strictive state insurance laws; that 
is confronting the whole insurance 
business, lacking as it does the free- 
dom of national operation, 


Wage and Hour Law 


In 1938, the Congress of the 
United States passed what is com- 
monly known as a Minimum Wage 
and Maximum Hour Law. That it 
had power to do this, is unques- 
tioned. Wage legislation, hour lim- 
itations, child labor and _ sanitary 
factory regulations, are now ac- 
cepted as a part of the law of the 
land. Such congressional legislation 
would seem to have nothing in the 
world to do with insurance. Never- 
theless, people work in the insurance 
business and receive wages therefor. 
We believe the industry as a whole 

(Continued on page 49) 
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OWN through the years the 
Dex men have evolved a 

formula or yardstick which 
they use to measure a firm’s ability 
to meet its obligations—this for- 
mula is known as the three “C’s” of 
credit—Character, Capacity and 
Capital. 

For years, and until recently, the 
appraisal of credit was based on this 
formula, but in the complexity of 
modern day business, and through 
the lessons taught by innumerable, 
and in many cases, serious credit 
losses, these men are becoming more 
and more cognizant of the fact that 
the appraisal of a credit risk is not 
complete without a consideration of 
that all important fourth “C” which 
stands for coverage, or insurance 
protection. 

The National Organization in con- 
centrating their efforts on this sub- 
ject, developed a questionnaire to be 
answered by their membership. The 
replies were most interesting, as well 
as very enlightening to us in the 
insurance business. The survey 
showed, for instance, that only 30% 
of the credit men asked that fire 
insurance be carried by their cred- 
itors; 10% check into windstorm 
coverage, while only 5% are at all 
interested in other lines of insurance. 


Credit Losses 


Credit losses, for association firms 
other than banks and financial 
houses, run to approximately $600,- 
000,000 per year, and it has been 
estimated that over one-half of this 
figure is the result of inadequate in- 
surance protection. This naturally 
represents only a small portion of 
their creditors, consisting as it does, 
of those who have suffered a loss 
by fire, windstorm or other occur- 
rence. 

These credit men are beginning to 
awaken to the fact that it is not ex- 
traordinary, to expect his creditor 
to be properly covered by insurance. 

e has only to turn to the age old 
practices of financial institutions. 
What does the banker require when 
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granting a loan? Not only sufficient 
collateral—but if that collateral is 
insurable property—he insists on in- 
surance, and he wants the insurance 
policies in his loan docket with a 
loss payable clause in his favor. 


Insurance Required 


If you apply to a Building and 
Loan Association for funds with 
which to build a home, they not only 
require insurance, but will write the 
policy themselves, and include the 
premium cost in your monthly pay- 
ments. 


It is estimated that 78% of all 
automobiles purchased by individuals 
during this year will be insured. 
Why? Because 78% of them will 
be financed and the finance company 
will see to it that their loans are 
properly protected by insurance. 
This same situation prevails in cases 
where such a company finances the 
purchase of other items, such as 
refrigerators, stoves or furniture. 

If you go toa better class personal 
loan company to borrow $500 or 
$1000 to pay current bills, you may 





Jusurance 


by R. J. MAYLE, 


Vice President, Pacific National Fire 
Insurance Company 


learn that a non-medical term life 
insurance policy is written on your 
life for the amount and duration of 
the loan, and the cost is included in 
the charges. 


Credit Survey 


And here are some other interest- 
ing percentages, brought out by the 
credit men’s survey to which I have 
referred. 

These 23,000 organizations doing 
a business that runs into the billions 
annually—carry fire insurance in 
many cases that amounts to less than 
one-third of the actual values in- 
volved. Only 43% carry varying 
amounts of windstorm; 27% have 
Use and Occupancy ; 3% Profits In- 
surance ; 34% Explosion ; 24% Riot 
and Civil Commotion; 15% Trans- 
portation coverage on shipments; 
58% Burglary and only 28% are 
covered by Fidelity Bonds. 

Here, in the case of the credit 
man’s firm—the wholesaler, manu- 
facturer and jobber, and their credi- 
tor firms—numbering hundreds of 
thousands throughout the nation is 
a fertile and undeveloped field of 
premiums for the insurance com- 
panies—and a gold mine for the 
agents and brokers. 

The credit man is awakening to 
the need; his state and national 
leaders realize its importance. The 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents and State Associations are 
behind the move. The Insurance 
Group of the Credit Managers As- 
sociation has undertaken the work 
of preaching the gospel of adequate 
insurance protection to the credit 
men, the agents and brokers, and to 
the insurance buying public. 
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5.F.B. MORSE 


S. F. B. Morse, son of Rev. Dr. Jedidiah Morse, the 
early American geographer, was born in Charlestown, 
Mass., on April 27th, 1791. His father wanted him 
to study for the ministry and when Samuel insisted 
upon becoming an artist, told him that he was throw- 
ing his life away. 

In 1811, after graduating from Yale, Morse went 
abroad to study under Benjamin West. He became 
an artist of the first rank and painted many portraits 
of prominent Americans. His portrait of Lafayette, 
made when the general last visited America, now hangs 
in the Mayor’s office at City Hall, New York, and is 
valued at $250,000. 

Morse’s first telegraph instrument was made out 
of an old artist’s canvas stretcher and portions of a 
wooden clock. In 1837, when Alfred Vail examined 
this contraption, he was so impressed that he invested 
$2,000 and became Morse’s partner. A patent was 
obtained and, in 1843, Congress voted $30,000 with 
which to construct an experimental telegraph line be- 
tween Baltimore and the Supreme Court Chamber in 
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the Capitol at Washington, D. C, Ezra Cornell, who 
later founded Cornell University, was the workman 
who erected the poles and strung the wires for the 
demonstration which was a complete success. The first 
message sent was . . . “What Hath God Wrought”. 

Morse met Daguerre, the inventor of photography, 
upon one of his trips abroad and they had become warm 
friends. In 1839, Daguerre sent him his camera speci- 
fications and from these Morse constructed the first 
camera ever built in America. With it he photographed 
the Church of the Messiah in Broadway and this was 
the first photograph ever taken on the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

‘During the last two decades of his life Mr. Morse 
lived on the banks of the Hudson river near Pough- 
keepsie. He had converted the original farmhouse into 
a beautiful Italian Villa surrounded by spacious gar- 
dens. A telegraph instrument on his library desk was 
connected by direct wire to New York and he often 
talked by it to friends in distant parts of the country, 
and later with those in Europe over the Atlantic Cable. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of 
American Homes and the Homes of American Industry. 
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burden which has been saddled 
upon the American people dur- 
ing the past decade is not generally 
realized. Most people are unaware 
of various charges they are actually 
paying for government because the 
tax element though present, fre- 
quently is hidden. Now as the coun- 
try enters the present era of pre- 
paredness for adequate defense, even 
larger expenditures and taxes are in 
sight. Undoubtedly there will be 
many proposals for getting more 
money to cover the growing deficits 
—both by raising present taxes and 
by discovering new sources of reve- 
nue. As indirect taxation has be- 
come a major source of tax money, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States believes that in simple 
justice to the public the hidden or 
indirect taxes should be spot-lighted. 
Important among these hidden 
taxes are the taxes on insurance. 
Policyholders generally do not real- 
ize that these taxes, in effect are on 
them. Insurance is really the agency 
through which the social and eco- 
nomic effects of a large variety of 
misfortunes are mitigated and re- 
lieved. To burden heavily this relief 
of misfortune, is an unfair and arbi- 
trary exercise of the taxing power. 


To full significance of the tax 


Service of Local Chamber 


Chambers of commerce and simi- 
lar organizations can render a defi- 
nite service for their members, 
nearly all of whom are policyholders, 
and for the public generally, by ef- 
fectively promoting a proper under- 
standing of these hidden taxes. 
When policyholders are conversant 
with the facts they are in a better 
position to take effective action to 
protect their interests. During 1941 
the legislatures of forty-three states 
and the United States Congress will 
be in regular session. Upon request, 
the Insurance Department will fur- 
nish local organizations with factual 
material which will assist them in 
taking action on measures that may 
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INVISIBLE TAXES 


be pending in their legislatures. 
Many local chambers of commerce 
have been active in defeating pro- 
posals to increase the indirect taxes 
levied upon policyholders in their 


states. Their educational efforts 
have done much to show that pro- 
posals for special insurance taxes 





NATIONAL CHAMBER'S 
POSITION 


"Special state taxes now levied on policy- 
holders through insurance companies should 
not be considered as a source of general 
revenue, but should be reduced to the total 
in each state which will adequately support 
such state's departmental supervision and a 
uniform principle of taxing insurance should 
be adopted throughout the states and should 
exclude all other taxation in the states ex- 
cepting on tangible property. Identical taxes 
should be levied upon state-operated in- 
surance funds in fields where insurance 
coverage is available from private com- 
panies, which are taxed. 

"The proceeds of life insurance policies 
should be more generously exempted from 
estate and inheritance taxes and such life 
insurance as may be earmarked for the 
payment of death taxes should be wholly 
exempt from such taxes." 





are efforts for general revenue that 
must finally be borne by the policy- 
holders as a hidden burden. In their 
activities there is convincing evi- 
dence of the protection against im- 
proper tax levies that can be pro- 
vided policyholders generally by 
collective action. 


Analysis of Latest Figures 


In the calendar year 1939 or the 
fiscal year ending not later than 
June 30, 1940, an aggregate of $5,- 
014,247 was spent for maintenance 
of the state insurance departments 
out of a total of $106,422,311 which 
was collected by the states from in- 
surance companies in premium 
taxes, licenses, fees and other 
charges. The amount collected estab- 
lishes a new high and is a small in- 
crease over the previous year and an 
increase of more than 100% over 








collections in 1922, the first year for 
which complete figures are at hand. 


On the average, out of every dol- 
lar of insurance taxes collected by 
the states in 1939, only 4.71¢ was 
spent for supervisory service to pol- 
icyholders. The remainder, amount- 
ing to 95.29¢ of every such dollar 
of tax was used for general revenue 
purposes. Comparing percentages 
spent for policyholders’ service in 
1939 with 1938, we find 22 states 
showed increases and 25 states and 
the District of Columbia showed de- 
creases. In actual dollars spent for 
policyholders’ service during 1939, 
27 states showed increased disburse- 
ments and 18 states showed de- 
creased disbursements, with 2 states 
and the District of Columbia report- 
ing exactly the same amount as in 
1938. The insurance expenses were 
not available in one state because the 
Insurance, Banking and Securities 
Departments are combined. A\l- 
though the insurance companies pay 
these taxes direct, they are acting as 
the tax collecting agencies for the 
government since they must neces- 
sarily include the tax in the cost of 
insurance. 

The amount of special insurance 
taxes levied indirectly upon policy- 
holders and the amount spent in their 
interest for each state do not include 
federal and state income taxes, cap- 
ital stock taxes, taxes under the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act and related 
state laws, taxes on real estate and 
personal property, and such other 
taxes and fees as are common to 
business generally. 

In conclusion, it should again be 
emphasized that policyholders as 
well as other beneficiaries should be 
on guard, alert and vigilant to ap- 
praise and interpret intelligently in- 
surance tax measures which not only 
affect their personal interest but 
which also, and more importantly, 
strike at a fundamental American 
tradition—encouragement to the in- 
dividual to provide for security 
through voluntary effort. 
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ITH the 1941 insurance convention sea- 

son in the offing, a standard remark 
made by most conventioneers (around the 
last day of a meeting) comes to mind. It 
goes something like this—"Gosh, | wish | 
knew where | spent all that money!" Having 
often voiced the same plaint, we were de- 
lighted to come across an analysis of conven- 
tion spending in a recent issue of a general 
business paper. 


The average personal expenditures per day, 
per delegate, excluding railroad fares, is 
$14.76 and as most insurance conventions last 
about three days, each gathering sets him 
back $44.28. Yes, | know—that's what they 
tell me at the office too—but this “average 
expenditure" stuff does not include crap 
games, poker seances, furniture breakage or 
protracted stays at de luxe clip joints mask- 
ina under the guise of night clubs. 


WHERE IT GOES 


How does good old Bill Delegate spend his 
$44.287 Well, his hotel gets $12.00 of it for 
room, tips and incidentals. Restaurants, chop 
houses and banquets nick him for $10.45 more 
and theatres, movies, burlesque shows (perish 
the thought! Not good old Bill!) and other 
amusements cost him $4.86. Busses, street 
cars and taxis take only $1.56, which proves 
that either he stays at the convention or else 
does an awful lot of walking. 


His liquor bill comes to a mere $2.79 and, at 
present-day hotel and night club bar prices, 
that's hardly enough to wet a whistle, let 
alone build up a high degree of conviviality 
for three days. The rest of our average con- 
ventioneer's money—a matter of $12.62— 
goes to retail and department stores and 
tends to make him a popular guy with his 
family and—department store owners. 


WHAT IT TAKES 


Of course, the average session-sitter does not 
pay for the innumerable expenses of a con- 
vention such as registration, printing, setting 
up of exhibits, hall decorations, drayage, 
headquarters and publicity. Taking these ex- 
penditures, and adding the personal spending 
of delegates, the average total for 1,000 per- 
sons is around $47,000 which explains why 
metropolitan convention bureaus angle so 
anxiously for annual meetings. 


In fact, it was these bureaus that set up the 
official figures after interviewing a hundred 
thousand veteran convention attenders. Paste 
this column in your traveling bag and, the 
next time you go conventioning, you can see 
whether you are shooting par. Bet, however, 
there was a bunch of economical blokes in 
that hundred thousand guinea pigs that'll 
make our swindle sheet look like Diamond Jim 
Brady's. Oh well, such is life. 
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"By the way, Sir—I sell insurance as a sideline!" 





ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE WEEK 


ACKED by over 150 insurance 

companies and 35 focal associa- 
tions, more than 50,000 agents 
launched the most concentrated busi- 
ness drive in the history of Accident 
and Health Insurance Week during 
March 24-29. The past seven years 
have seen premium volume grow 
from $164,000,000 in 1934 to an 
estimated $275,000,000 in 1940. The 
American Hospital Association has 
reckoned the average cost of a criti- 
cal hospitalized illness, not including 
operating costs, to’ be $150 and the 
American Medical Association esti- 
mates an increase in hospital pa- 
tients from 7,147,000 to 10,300,000 
for the same period, excluding First 
Aid and maternity patients. 


TRAFFIC CONFERENCES 


N THE interest of further re- 

ducing traffic accidents by bring- 
ing the latest approved prevention 
methods and facilities into wider 
knowledge and use, the National 
Conservation Bureau, accident pre- 
vention division of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives, 
is actively co-sponsoring a series of 
state-wide traffic engineering con- 
ferences. The first, held in Illinois, 
was jointly sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and the Illinois 
Division of Highways. More than 
100 traffic engineers, including a 
number from the neighboring states 
of Indiana, Iowa and Missouri, at- 
tended. The second was held March 
25-28 at the University of Minne- 
sota. 
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EXPERIENCE RATING 


1940 PLAN 


pensation Insurance which pre- 

pares rates, rules and rating 
plans governing the writing of work- 
men’s compensation insurance in 
most states, has completed a revised 
experience rating plan which in- 
volves certain new principles. This 
1940 plan is to be filed with the var- 
ious state rating authorities for in- 
troduction in conjunction with all 
state rate revisions which become 
effective on or after December 31, 
1940. The plan has been approved 
in principle by the rating authorities 
of a substantial number of states, 
and has already been promulgated 
for use in a number of states. If 
and when it is adopted in your state, 
such adoption will probably be con- 
current with the rate revision in 
your state. The plan cannot, of 
course, be used until approved by 
the State supervising authority of 
the state. 

Before discussing the nature of 
the principles underlying the revised 
plan and the details of the actual 
rating, let us consider some of the 
major changes and also the advan- 
tages of the 1940 plan over the 
present one. 


Te National Council on Com- 


Three-Year Experience Period 


The experience period is reduced 
to three years (with the experience 
of all three years given equal weight ) 
instead of five years. The use of a 
five year period has been a source of 
dissatisfaction to many insureds who 
feel that their more recent expe- 
rience is sufficient indication of an 
equitable rate for their current oper- 
ations. This is particularly true 
where the experience of the latest 
years is favorable, either because of 
safety work on the part of the in- 
sured or for other reasons, and the 
experience of the earlier years is 
relatively unfavorable. The three- 
year experience period tends to elim- 
inate this source of dissatisfaction 
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and also tends to reduce the amount 
of work and consequent expense in- 
cident to rating. 


Treatment of Risk Losses 


The treatment of losses is the 
most important feature of the 1940 
plan. Under the present plan, a 
claim costing $1,000 produces, in 
general, the same effect as 50 claims 





involving an incurred cost of $20 


each. However, it is probable that 
a risk which incurs only a single loss 
of $1,000 is a better risk than one 
which incurs a multitude of small 
cost claims involving the same ag- 
gregate cost. The occurrence of a 
single high cost accident is largely 
due to chance, whereas the constant 
occurrence of small cost accidents is 
indicative of hazardous conditions 
which, sooner or later, may reason- 
ably be expected to develop into a 


by L. R. CHRISTMAN 


Standard Accident Insurance 
Company 


serious claim situation. The 1940 
plan, therefore, increases the em- 
phasis placed on frequency of losses 
rather than the amount of loss. This 
is accomplished by including small 
cost claims at their actual value and 
including high cost claims at a pro- 
gressively discounted value. 

The dividing line between high 
cost and low cost cases varies and is 
either $300, $400 or $500, depending 
upon the relative benefit provisions 
of the various state workmen’s com- 
pensation acts. As an example of 
how the plan operates to emphasize 
the frequency of accidents, we refer 
to the two risks previously men- 
tioned. In the instance of the risk 
having a single high cost case of 
$1,000, this case would enter into the 
rating at a discounted value of $670 
(assuming a $300 dividing line) and 
in the second case, the 50 cases, cost- 
ing in the aggregate the same amount 
of $1,000, would enter into the rat- 
ing at the actual value of $1,000, or 
approximately 50% more than the 
rating value of the single $1,000 
case. This decreased emphasis on 
high cost cases and increased em- 
phasis on accident frequency is an 
improvement both from the stand- 
point of the employer and the in- 
surance carrier. 


Formula for Risk Modification 


The present experience rating plan 
provides for the separation of a sin- 
gle loss as between indemnity and 
medical incurred and then provides 
for the further separation of each of 
these two types of losses into normal 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Experience Rating Plan—Continued 
and excess. Thus in the treatment 
of a single loss four separate divi- 
sions have to be considered. These 
various types of risk losses, after 
suitable combination, are compared 
with the average or “expected” 
losses to obtain the indicated depar- 
ture of the risk from the average of 
the classification. The formula is 
quite complicated. 

In the 1940 plan, the modification 
is determined by a single formula. 
Furthermore, about 90% of the risks 
eligible for experience rating fall be- 
low the so-called “Q” point (ex- 
plained below) and for all of these 
risks the applicable formula for ob- 
taining the experience modification 
from the Primary Actual Losses and 
the Primary Expected Losses is the 
very simple formula: 


Primary Actual Losses +-“B” Value 
Primary Expected Losses -+“B” 
Value 





This greater simplicity makes it 
much easier to explain the plan to 
an insured. 


Other Advantages 


The actual procedure of comput- 
ing the experience modification re- 
quires much less labor and expense 
than the present plan. This is per- 
haps best indicated by the fact the 
rating form for the 1940 plan re- 
quires only one side of a page, 
whereas the present plan requires the 
use of both sides of the page. Also 
certain computations which under 
the present plan must be performed 
by the rater, under the 1940 plan are 
already made and placed in rating 
tables. 

The 1940 plan is more responsive 
to individual risk experience than the 
present plan due to (1) the reduction 
of the experience period, (2) the off- 
setting increase in credibility and 
lowering of the self-rating point. 

Under the 1940 plan, the treat- 
ment of loss reserves is such that a 
discussion of reserves on costly cases 
will probably be avoided for most 
risks. Hence this plan should go 
far in overcoming the practical ob- 
jection of questioned reserve valua- 
tions. 

The 1940 plan will constitute a 
substantial improvement over the 
present plan and will rectify those 
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features of the present plan which 
have been the most frequent source 
of controversy and misunderstand- 
ing in the past. As to the effect of 
the change in plans on the experience 
modifications, numerous tests indi- 
cate that the average effect of the 
1940 plan is not very different from 
the average effect produced by the 
present plan. These tests also indi- 
cate that in those instances where a 
marked difference in results is pro- 
duced as respects individual risks, 
the results produced by the 1940 
plan are more equitable than those 
produced by the present plan. 


1940 Plan 


Following is an explanation of the 
experience rating plan which was 
adopted in 1940 by the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance 
to be introduced in the various states 
if and when approved by the insur- 
ance departments of such states. 

All enterprises are divided for 
compensation insurance purposes 
into groups according to industry, 





THE POWER OF SUGGES- 
TION 


HE store owner, a friend of mine, 

was smiling when I stopped in 
on my way home from work. And I 
asked him if he had had a good day, 
though I knew he hadn’t, because it 
had been raining since early morning 
—and rain drives sales away. 

“As a business man, no,” he re- 
plied, truthfully, “as a human being, 
yes.” 

Then he told me this story: A 
young woman had entered early in 
the morning, to find the store owner 
grumpy and impolite. He was on 
the verge of asking her: “Isn’t it a 
terrible, miserable day ?” 

But she beat him to the punch 
with: “Good morning, Mr. Carlson. 
It’s a nice morning we’re not having, 
isn’t it ?” 

“And do you know,” he told me, 
“that greeting gave me something a 
$150-day couldn’t have given me. It 
gave me a new slant on life. It’ll be 
a long time before I crab about the 
weather or anything else again.” 

And thus you see once more the 
power of words, the power of right 
suggestion.—Canadian Business. 


process, product or occupation, in 
such a way that those of similar na- 
ture and hazards are assigned to a 
single group or classification. Within 
any given state a single manual rate 
will apply to all risks within such a 
group. Each such group is defined 
by the wording of the manual classi- 
fication. The grouping of risks of 
the same classification creates a suffi- 
cient exposure or spread of business 
so that, through the operation of the 
law of averages, it is possible to 
forecast with a reasonable degree 
of accuracy the approximate amount 
of loss which will be incurred in the 
future by the total of all risks falling 
within a single classification. 


Forecasting Experience 


The experience rating plan recog- 
nizes that if a risk is of sufficient 
size it may also be possible to fore- 
cast the approximate future losses 
of an individual risk. Extremely 
large risks may be rated entirely on 
the basis of their own experience, in 
effect disregarding the manual rates 
for the classifications which apply to 
them. Such risks are termed “self- 
rated” risks. This is the one ex- 
treme, where the insured risk is con- 
sidered to have enough exposure or 
spread to determine its own rates. 

On the other hand, consider a risk 
with an annual premium of less than 
$300.00. Such a risk is considered 
too small for its past experience to 
be an indication of what we may 
expect as to losses in the future. 
With such a risk, luck or chance 
plays a far greater part than the law 
of averages. The fact that such an 
insured has not suffered any losses 
during the three year period does not 
necessarily indicate that the risk is 
a good one. Nor, conversely, does 
the fact that the risk has sustained 
one substantial loss during the ex- 
perience period indicate that its ex- 
perience in the future is likely to 
be poor. Chance is bound to be a 
very large factor in determining the 
experience of the small risk. 


Rate Modification 


Between the self-rated risk and 
the risk which does not qualify for 
experience rating lie a vast number 
of risks and the extent to which the 
manual rate is modified by a risk’s 

(Continued on page 48) 
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MEDICAL TMDEMAETY 


nity corporations have been li- 

censed under the Insurance Law 
and four additional corporations 
have received permits to solicit sub- 
scribers. Of those licensed, one is 
in Buffalo, one in Utica and two in 
New York City. The corporations 
to which permits have been issued 
are all located in the Metropolitan 
area. 

These medical expense indemnity 
corporations are intended primarily 
to serve the lower income groups and 
offer an opportunity for further de- 
velopment of voluntary action on the 
part of the people of the state. Al- 
though this is a venture into a new 
field, making caution not only ad- 
visable but necessary, the progress to 
date has not been wholly satisfac- 
tory. Much less difficulty has been 
encountered in the up-state terri- 
tories than in New York City. In 
developing the plans in Buffalo and 
Utica, there was considerable coop- 
eration among members of the med- 
ical profession, the heads of industry 
and civic leaders. There has been 
no coordinated action on the part of 
those groups in New York City. This 
is perhaps due in part to the much 
larger population and to more pro- 
nounced differences of opinion 
within the medical profession and 
the medical societies. 


Fey medical expense indem- 


Overlapping Areas 


Questions have arisen as to how 
many such corporations should be 
permitted to organize in any par- 
ticular area. The law itself places 
no limitation on the number. The 
only overlapping is in New York 
City where 6 of the 8 corporations 
are located. It would undoubtedly 
be correct to say that all of these 
plans have their good points and 
their weaknesses. Each has con- 
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by LOUIS H. PINK 


New York Superintendent of Insurance 


nected with it a number of outstand- 
ing individuals. If the Department 
knew which group had the most fea- 
sible plan, with the best chance of 
success both from the standpoint of 
the type of management and the 
kind of plan offered, there would be 
much less difficulty in endeavoring 
to further restrict the number in the 
Metropolitan area. Unfortunately 





that is not the situation. All of the 
plans differ in certain respects al- 
though in some instances the differ- 
ences may not be substantial. But 
even where there are marked simi- 
larities in the plans, differences in 
management indicate a greater hope 
for success on the part of some than 
others. 


Number of Subscribers 


Based upon figures submitted as 
of December 31st, 1940, the Buf- 
falo plan has about 1,200 subscribers 
and 750 participating physicians. 


Utica has slightly more than 3,000 
subscribers and 300 participating 
physicians. The two New York City 
corporations, on the other hand, have 
only about 450 subscribers and a par- 
ticipating physician membership of 
a little over 400, It is true that of 
these, the Group Health Coopera- 
tive, Inc., which has approximately 
125 subscribers and 150 doctors, did 
not acquire its license until Decem- 
ber 1940. The greatest physician 
participation in any of the New York 
City plans is in the Medical Expense 
Fund of New York, Inc., which has 
not as yet received its license al- 
though it has obtained a permit. The 
latest information furnished indi- 
cates that nearly 2,500 doctors have 
already joined that plan. 


Coverage Granted 


None of the plans gives complete 
medical coverage due mainly to the 
exclusion of certain diseases and 
conditions, but in some the coverage 
is broader than in others; some also 
place greater emphasis on preventive 
measures. The rate to subscribers 
ranges in the 8 plans from $9.00 to 
$23.00 with the rate for the spouse 
of the subscriber and the dependent 
children being lower than for the 
subscriber but differing somewhat 
in each plan. A few provide for 
some form of a “deductible charge” 
and contain a prohibition against ac- 
cepting subscribers whose incomes 
exceed certain specified amounts. 
One of the corporations accepts sub- 
scribers regardless of income but 
varies the subscription fees to be 
paid according to designated income 
groups. There are also differences 
in the method of compensating phy- 
sicians, some using the capitation 
basis and others a unit basis. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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NEW AGENTS' COMMITTEES 


HE creation and appointment of 

two new special committees of the 
National Association—one, under 
the chairmanship of Allan I. Wolf 
of Chicago, in regard to the work 
of the Business Development Office ; 
the other, under Ralph W. Howe of 
Richmond, having to do with the 
current agency-company study in re- 
gard to graduated expenses and com- 
missions—was announced February 
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BECAUSE: 
Day & Nite, Coast to 
Coast 
Claim Service 
Independent Rates 
Simplified Rate Book 
Strong Financial Position 


Premium Income 1940 Over 


$500,000.00 
ASSETS OVER 


$750,000-°° 


BEST’S RATING "“A-PLUS” 


Available Territory in Illinois, Indiana, 
lowa, Ohio, Michigan & Minnesota 


SUBURBAN AUTO 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
E. F. DEICKE, Pres. 
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PREPAREDNESS ... 


. which was the theme of the 
Mid-Year meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Association of Underwriters, 
held March 13th and 14th in Asbury 
Park, was thoroughly carried out in 
all sessions, addresses and exhibits. 
The entire program was designed to 
stir the agent into thinking for him- 
self as to what is ahead for him in 
the insurance business and how he 
can protect his investment of time 
and money. 

The Convention opened Thursday 
morning with the registration and 
executive sessions, followed by an 
open meeting for discussion of local 
or county board problems. The 
afternoon session consisted of four 
20-minute talks on Fire, Casualty, 
Compensation and Surety Insurance. 
These talks were given by William 
T. Ashby, General Agent of the 
Century Indemnity; Hon. A. R. 
Lawrence, Chairman, Compensation 
Rating and Inspection Bureau; D. 
Blake Lumpkin, Bond Manager of 
the Maryland Casualty Company ; 
and Leon A. Watson, of the Sched- 
ule Rating Office of New Jersey. 

The semi-annual banquet was held 
Thursday evening and was primarily 
a tribute to Walter H. Bennett, Gen- 
eral Counsel of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, to com- 
memorate his twenty years of service 
with the National Association. The 
headline address of the evening was 
given by Captain Gill Robb Wilson, 
Director of Aviation of the State of 
New Jersey, on the subject “The 
Truth About American Aviation De- 
velopment.” Captain Wilson’s reve- 
lations concerning aviation in the 
present European War were as- 


tounding and his eloquence concern- 
ing the near future of aviation kept 
all the banqueteers on the edge of 
their seats. 

Friday’s sessions of the program 
started early with an 8:00 o'clock 
Breakfast Forum on Accident and 
Health Insurance. W. Franklin 
White, Superintendent of Accident 
and Health Departments of the 
Royal, Eagle, and Globe Indemnity 
Companies, gave the feature address. 
All who heard him were imbued with 
a sincere ambition to increase their 
accident and health sales. 

The regular convention sessions 
opened with a discussion of the re- 
ports of officers and committee 
chairmen and the leading address of 
the morning was given by Harold 
E. Taylor, Sales Promotion Man- 
ager of the American Insurance 
Company, on the subject “The 
CreditMan—Our Closest Relative.” 
A special report of the Legislative 
and Contact Committees and a greet- 
ing from the Hon. Louis A. Reilly, 
Commissioner of Banking and In- 
surance for New Jersey, followed 
Mr. Taylor’s talk. 

The final session of this Mid- 
Year meeting was a luncheon at 
which Walter H. Bennett addressed 
the delegates on the topic of “The 
Time Is Later Than You Think— 
But Not Too Late To Think.” Mr. 
Bennett explained how insurance 
was affected by the recent T.N.E.C. 
investigation and report and made 
several suggestions as to how ali 
agents can help their country and 
their business by paying stricter at- 
tention to National and local legisla- 
tion. 


"NEW YORK INSURANCE QUIZ" 


HE booklet, which sells for $1.00, 

is designed to assist new brokers 
and agents to pass the examinations 
of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment. There are 339 questions and 
answers in the booklet, together with 
information on important New York 
insurance laws, and other data of 
value to the new broker and agent. 


The questions are said to be some- 
what similar to those asked at pre- 
vious examinations of the New York 
Insurance Department. The book is 
edited by Jack Piver, and published 
by Paciric INsuRANCE Magazine, 
and is for sale in New York by the 
Weekly Underwriter, 80 Maiden 
Lane. 
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Medical Indemnity—Continued 


It is recognized that for any of 
these plans to be successful, they 
must have a substantial backing in 
the medical profession. Until re- 
cently the doctors and medical so- 
cieties, particularly in the Metro- 
politan area, have seemed hesitant to 
take any action with respect to this 
program. There have been indica- 
tions recently, however, that the 
medical societies are taking a more 
active interest and are beginning to 
evidence a desire to be more helpful 
in its development. 


Minimum Surplus 


A question that has been raised 
is whether the law should not be 
amended to require these organiza- 
tions to have some specified amount 
of surplus as a condition of licens- 
ing. The sum of $25,000 has been 
suggested. Experience has shown 
that they actually need several thou- 
sand dollars for their organization 
and early operating expenses. Cer- 
tain expenses are necessarily in- 
curred before the earned premiums 
are sufficient to furnish an adequate 
working capital. Perhaps some such 
amendment would be advisable, but 
we realize that these are non-profit 
organizations and that the 9 hospital 
service corporations which they 
parallel in the medical field were 
formed and have continued to oper- 
ate under a law which had no such 
requirement. The Department does 
feel, however, that, based upon its 
experience with these plans to date, 
any applicant for a license should 
have an appropriate initial surplus 
before such license is issued. 


Hospital Service 


There has been no change during 
the past year in the number of hos- 
pital service corporations. Nine such 
organizations with a membership of 
nearly two million, are operating in 
different sections of the state. Inas- 
much as some of these groups have 
now been in existence for 5 years 
reliable statistics with respect to 
their experience are available. They 
show that the average person spends 
an average of one day per year in 
the hospital. Perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that the human 
body is laid up once every ten years 
for major repairs requiring 914 
days of hospitalization. 

As would be expected, there is 
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more sickness during certain months 
than others, being most prevalent in 
the four winter months of January, 
February, March and April. It is 
somewhat surprising to find that 
fewer people receive hospitalization 
in December than in any other 
month. The experience for Septem- 
ber is almost as favorable as that for 


December. The slight decline in 
February may be accounted for by 
the fact it is the shortest month. If 
three days were added, the amount 
of hospital claims would be increased 
by about 10%, resulting in the days 
of February being the most un- 
healthy of the year as evidenced by 
hospital admissions. 








Tailored the way he wants it! 





Your selling job for 1941 will be far easier with Standard’s new 
streamlined Schedule Liability Policy. 


The prospect simply selects the coverage he desires from the schedule 
of hazards in the application form. He is issued one, and only one, 
policy tailored to fit his wants. Gone is sales resistance to the bother 
of many policies and special endorsements. 


Also Standard’s new snap-out forms contain policy, application blanks 
and carbon paper in prepared sets—make typing of policies easier, and 
simplify your office work. . .. A Standard field man can tell you more. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies... Since 1884 
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GENERAL 
REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK . 200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





Items from Financial Statement of December 31, 1940: 


CAPITAL cae b @ @ © we » » « Sew 
i 
VotunTary Resemve. . . 2's «© © » 119,155.92 
0, a er Pe 
PreMiuM RESERVE. . . . . «© «© « « 2,147,806.15 
Asst, Oruen Lsapmsvims . ww wt te 916,415.68 
Torat Apmitrep Assets . . $17,292,609.58 


Securities carried at $1,208,584.91 are deposited 
in accordance with law. 


Casualty, Fidelity and Surety oo 
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NORTH STAR 
REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK - 200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





Items from Financial Statement of December 31, 1940: 


Capmmae «ste ow sc we we we tl le 6B ORC 
i a a ee ae ae a ee 
a 340,432.71 
Premium Reserve . . . « « « « «  2,805,392.92 
ula, OTMOR LAAMNATINS lk 59,516.34 
Totat ADMITTED Assets . . $4,849,673.80 


Securities carried at $391,513.02 are deposited 
in accordance with law. 
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The VALUE 


Y “TOMORROW” I mean 
Be: only the day which will 

follow this one, but the ensuing 
years as well. The value of insur- 
ance agencies in the future is of as 
much interest to me, an employee of 
an insurance company, as it is to you 
who own and operate insurance 
agencies. The so-called American 
Agency System is peculiar to the 
United States of America. It started 
when this country was young, and 
when distances and travel time be- 
tween the communities were greater 
than today. Then it took three 
months to traverse states which you 
and I now cross in three hours, and 
then the transmission of questions or 
instructions between New Jersey and 
Ohio took days by Pony Express at 
25¢ postage per letter, while now we 
can talk with one of you, in your 
office in Ohio from our offices on 
the Atlantic seaboard, usually two 
minutes after we decide to do so, by 
the use of the telephone. Times have 
changed; transportation and com- 
munication have been improved be- 
yond the wildest fancy of your 
father and mine; beyond the expec- 
tation of any of us when we were 
young. But one thing has not 
changed. 


Four Fundamentals 


Every procedure and every cus- 
tom pass into desuetude when they 
no longer serve a justifiable purpose, 
or when a better system is evolved. 
In commerce and in business this 
always happens when the needs of 
the people can be served by the new 
system at a lesser cost. With that as 
our major premise, we are interested, 
you and I, to examine what consti- 
tutes the present value of an insur- 
ance agency, and upon what basis 
such value will rest in the future. 
It will rest, I am confident, upon four 
fundamentals: first—the success of 
Capital Stock Fire Insurance Com- 
panies ; second—the acceptability of 
the services of such companies by the 
public; third—the knowledge of 
these services by agents; and fourth 
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TOMORROW 


—the industry and the efficiency with 
which these services are distributed 
by insurance agents. 


Company Strength 


As to the first fundamental, it is 
observable that insurance companies 
are stronger today than ever before. 
Their capacities, within conservative 
measurement, are more than ade- 
quate to carry the insurable values 
and risks in this country. There are 
more insurance companies in the 





United States over one hundred 
years old than corporations in any 
other line of business. They have 
attained this stability by the faithful 
discharge of their obligations to the 
public and by the absence of hysteria 
in emergencies. Important changes 
of operation have been made de- 
liberately, which deliberation has 
contributed to this stability. Delib- 
eration must not be confused with 
resistance to all change, nor with 
dilatoriness. 

The acceptability of our facilities 
by the public prompts us to review 


by LAURENCE E. FALLS, 
Vice-President, 
American Insurance Company 


the record of insurance through the 
depression period since 1929. The 
fact should be recorded, to the ever- 
lasting credit of Capital Stock Fire 
Insurance Companies, that in this 
decade of financial strain, when 
many strong institutions collapsed 
under pressure or were forced to 
repudiate all or part of their obliga- 
tions, only one small Capital Stock 
Fire Insurance Company in this 
country failed in its obligations to its 
policyholders. The proprietors—the 
stockholders—of many such com- 
panies suffered temporary or lasting 
impairment of their investments, but 
still the reliance which the public had 
placed in Capital Stock Fire Insur- 
ance was justified. 


Public Acceptance 


Hundreds of businesses and thou- 
sands of individuals were saved 
from corporate or personal suicide 
by their reliance upon the funds ac- 
cumulated in the hands of the insur- 
ance companies. This reservcir of 
strength was largely in Life Insur- 
ance, but many other businesses, 
with their contributions to the wel- 
fare of communities, were saved to 
usefulness because they received 
prompt payment of indemnity under 
casualty and fire insurance policies 
and under surety and fidelity bonds 
when they suffered insured losses, 
which would have ruined them ex- 
cept for this indemnity by insurance. 

Another measure of the accepta- 
bility of insurance by the public and 
of the confidence which America has 
in the insurance business, is found in 
the proportion of America’s ex- 
penses which it allots to insurance 
protection. America spends for in- 

(Continued on next page) 
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Value of an Agency—Continued 
surance each year a third as much 
as it spends for food; one half as 
much as it spends for clothing ; and 
more than it spent for government 
in any year prior to 1932. 


Credit Association 


When the International Associa- 
tion of Credit Men met in Toronto 
in May of this year, a resolution was 
offered in part as follows: “The 
National Credit Methods and Prac- 
tices Committee recognizes the need 
of creditors for information with 
respect to insurance coverage and 
protection of customers. It is fur- 
ther accepted by the Committee that 
any plan which would provide credi- 
tors with better insurance informa- 
tion, would be beneficial, and such a 
plan therefore should receive the 
interest and support of the Commit- 
tee and other interested Committees 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men.” 


Be reminded, please, that the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 
has a membership of more than 
23,000—men who pass upon the 
credits in America, where last year 
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83 per cent of all merchandising was 
done on credit. A preponderant 
majority of these men purchase the 
insurance for the companies by 
which they are employed. Their 
recognition of the value of insurance 
to them is therefore of high impor- 
tance to us. In the resolution, part 
of which is above quoted, this Com- 
mittee of the Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, approved the Fact Finder in 
principle and instructed its organiza- 
tion to proceed to work out, in con- 
sultation with insurance representa- 
tives, an acceptable style of a Fact 
Finder, by the use of which credit 
men can obtain, through insurance 
agents country wide, expert and de- 
pendable information concerning the 
insurance carried by those who apply 
for credit in the purchase of mer- 
chandise. 


Their Association had learned 
that in a five year period, covered by 
a survey which they made, the loss 
to credit institutions in the United 
States, exclusive of banks and simi- 
lar lending institutions, had been 
$3,200,000,000. Checking the causes 
of these failures, their responsible 
representative made this statement 





publicly, that more than one half of 
such loss was traceable directly to 
inadequate insurance carried by the 
debtors of these houses. Remember 
that this is not sales propaganda by 
an insurance man seeking to sell 
more insurance. 


Much of the value of insurance 
agencies, hereafter, will depend upon 
the extent to which agents realize 
their responsibility and grasp their 
opportunity to make insurance truly 
the handmaiden of credit. No agent 
can afford to be ignorant of the re- 
quirements of the needs of the mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Credit Men, and no agent can afford 
to give less than prompt and whole- 
souled attention to any request from 
the Credit Association or its mem- 
bership for analysis of the insurance 
needed by prospective debtors of 
credit houses. Those agents who fail 
in this performance, if there be such, 
will thereby weaken the value of 
their agencies, and those agents who 
persistently fail to meet this chal- 
lenge of the efficiency of the Ameri- 
can Agency System, will probably be 
soon, rather than later, weeded out 
of the business. 














RHODE ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1905 


Progressive in Outlook 
Conservative in Management 


A company built on the best practices of Insurance 
and the fine traditions typical of New England 


FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * INLAND MARINE 


31 CANAL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Accident 
Burglary 
Plate Glass 
Liability 
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There are no activities in the in- 
surance world today of more practi- 
cal value, nor are there any receiving 
greater immediate and probably en- 
during rewards, than the fields of 
education and public opinion, some- 
times called “Public Relations.” 
Education is as practical as anything 
we do. It is essential to the success 
of the business and essential to the 
value of insurance agencies tomor- 
row. It must be continuous, because 
the properties and the activities 
which we insure are constantly 
changing, and insurance changes 
with them. Dr. Frank Kingdon, 
President of Newark University, 
speaking at the Annual Meeting of 
the Insurance Institute of America, 
characterized education in our busi- 
ness as “Insurance of Insurance.” 

The National Association of In- 
surance Agents is engaged in a 
project which will go on to benefit 
imsurance agencies for all time. I 
refer to the plans now taking definite 
shape for establishing short course 
schools for insurance agents in every 
state of the Union. Successful 
schools have been conducted in many 
states for some time, notably Florida, 
North Carolina and California. 
This work has been done by agents 
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54 Years of Service 


The Preferred Accident has throughout its 54-year 
career built up and maintained a progressive staff of 
agents in all parts of the country with whom its rela- 
tionship has been friendly and mutually profitable. 


The cornerstone of the Preferred’s success has been 
gradual, steady growth, the emphasis being on careful 
underwriting in both field and home office, and a policy 
of claim settlements that builds good will among policy- 


holders. 


That agents appreciate this program in its broad as- 
pects is indicated by their long time representation of 


the Preferred. 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


with some assistance by company 
employees as lecturers. 


Mr. L. P. McCord of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, Mr. Sidney O. Smith 
of Gainesville, Georgia, Mr. Wade 
Fetzer, J~., of Chicago, Mr. Payne 
Midyette of Tallahassee, Florida 
and many others, have contributed 
much time and considerable amounts 
of their own money to help their 
fellow agents better understand the 
insurance business and better repre- 
sent it to the public. The Public Re- 
lations Committees of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and of 
the National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, have been 
pleased to contribute funds to get 
this work well started, visualizing as 
they so easily can, the great ultimate 
benefits to the business as a whole. 


Accident Prevention 


When we know our business well 
enough, we will be impelled to an 
accurate presentation to the public 
of the many constructive things 
which the insurance business has 
contributed to the national economy. 
We must know not only the cover- 
age of many forms of policies needed 


Edwin B. Ackerman, President 








by the public; what rates to charge 
for this insurance; how to ade- 
quately protect the insurable needs 
of our customers; and how to ar- 
range the cost commensurate with 
the needed insurance, but we must 
know about the loss and accident 
prevention work paid for out of a 
part of the premium income. These 
conservation activities are as much a 
part of what insurance does for 
America as the unfailing indemnity 
provided under insurance policies. 
We must know how the insurance 
business has used part of its pre- 
mium income to eliminate unneces- 
sary hazards of life and property, 
and thereby reduce the cost of in- 
surance to the public. For example: 
the average fire insurance rate in 
1910 was $1.14, in 1930 it was 80.6¢ 
and in 1939 it was 67¢. Much of this 
reduction is made possible by the 
work of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in the standardization 
of safe building codes and electric 
wiring codes; by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., in encouraging 
safe manufacturing standards in 
building materials; electrical and 
mechanical devices; and fire detec- 
tion and extinguishment apparatus. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Accounts Receivable Are Property, too... 


Most prudent business men wrap the mantle of comprehensive insurance 
around their plant and equipment. Many, however, forget that their 
accounts receivable are subject to all the hazards which may beset their 
customers. A customer’s loss by fire, tornado, or flood actually threatens 
the cash value of accounts receivable. American Credit Insurance guarantees 
the prompt payment of accounts receivable at a rea- 
sonable cost. As a Broker or Agent you owe it to your 
clients to round out their insurance coverage with 
a policy which protects them from their customers’ 
misfortunes. We will gladly give you full details. 


American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 


First National Bank Building, Baltimore 
J. F. McFadden, President 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 







AMERICAN 
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COMPANY 


or New YORK 











Value of an Agency—Continued 

Knowing these things, we must 
apprise the public concerning them. 
Insurance has done a good job, and 
it is the province and the duty of all 
insurance men, and particularly all 
insurance agents who have most of 
the contact with the public, to inform 
the public of these things to the end 
that public opinion about us will be 
founded on facts, and will result in 
public good-will toward us and our 
business—at least to the extent that 
we deserve it, and we have no right 
to expect more. 


Expenses 


One last observation of painful 
importance in appraising the value 
of insurance agencies tomorrow. 
Insurance companies and_ their 
agents, whether they like it or not, 
are being tried, and are going to be 
more mercilessly tried, in the cruci- 
ble of expense ratios. In the price of 
most things purchased by the public, 
the manufacturer’s cost, the whole- 
saler’s cost, and the retailer’s cost 
are kept separate. But in the insur- 
ance business, costs comparable to 
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these three steps (if insurance can 
be compared to merchandising) are 
lumped in one percentage of the 
premium. 


The money spent out of premiums 
by the insurance business to improve 
loss costs, and as we can and have 
demonstrated, to reduce insurance 
rates, cannot be cut down in the 
same proportion as the rates are re- 
duced. These services by the insur- 
ance business, for accident and other 
loss prevention, must be kept at 
their present high level and almost 
at a fixed amount of annual outlay, 
which amount becomes a higher and 
higher percentage of premium in- 
come as the average rates come 
down. 

The public is better benefited 
when it pays an average rate of 67¢ 
for fire insurance, even if half that 
rate is expense ratio, than if the 
public must pay a dollar rate for in- 
surance with a 38 or 40 per cent ex- 
pense ratio. But, we will ride or fall 
by the public opinion of the efficiency 
with which our business is con- 
ducted, and the public believes that 
our expense ratios are too high. We 
must therefore reduce them. 


I know of one insurance company 
which has reduced its average ex- 
pense ratio by 1.1 per cent in the last 
ten years. In that same period, its 
average commission costs have risen 
2.3 per cent. Its tax percentage has 
remained almost stationary, but it 
has reduced the portion of the pre- 
mium over which the company has 
control by 3.4 per cent of the pre- 
mium, which is a reduction of 187 
per cent in its expenses, while its 
commission costs have risen 9% 
per cent. Substantially the same sit- 
uation exists in the offices of other 
insurance companies who have af- 
fected some reduction of their total 
expense ratios; and _ thoughtful 
agents will see in this experience a 
lesson for them to learn. 


Higher commissions always result 
in an increase in the number of in- 
surance agencies in the affected 
territory, and invariably, the higher 
the rate of commission allowed by 
the company, the lower the percent- 
age of the premium which is retained 
by the bona fide agent. I repeat that 
statement because it is of compelling 
significance in the study of the value 
of insurance agencies tomorrow. 
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the spring a young man’s fancy 

turns to love. But, to be less 
poetic, the young and not-so-young 
man’s fancy also turns to the great 
outdoors. This is particularly true 
in the northern latitude when, after 
a quiet winter, all of us are anxious 
to throw off the fetters that have 
kept us indoors for months. 

In the late spring and summer 
most of us plan a trip by automobile, 
train or boat. Your clients and pros- 
pects, too, will be planning to take 
such trips and their personal effects 
will be exposed to fire, transporta- 
tion, and theft hazards. How many 
of them could afford to lose their 
entire wardrobe or even one suit of 
clothes, not to mention a fine set of 
golf clubs? And, remember, as the 
wealth of the individual increases, 
the value of his personal effects also 
increases and, consequently, their 
loss can mount up into a substantial 
sum. So be sure to tell your pros- 
pects how they can buy both pro- 
tection and peace of mind with a 
Personal Effects policy. 


Tie is an old saying that in 


Away from Domicile 


Parenthetically, while mention is 
made of loss while “away on a trip,” 
may I point out that there is an 
erroneous impression among some 
producers that the Personal Effects 
policy is designated solely to protect 
an insured while he is travelling. 
This, of course, is not true. The 
policy covering away from the dom- 
icile of the assured also covers per- 
sonal effects in such places as coun- 
try clubs, offices, summer homes, 
restaurants, cleaning establishments, 
etc. The following three cases illus- 
trate this: 

A short time ago one of our as- 
sureds hung his overcoat, which cost 
$150, on a hanger in a restaurant. 
Finishing his lunch he looked for his 
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coat but it was gone. We paid his 
claim. In another case, our assured 
left a new suit in his office all night. 
When he returned in the morning 
it was missing. His claim, too, was 
paid. Recently a country club out- 
side of Boston burned and we paid 
three claims averaging one hundred 
dollars each for golf clubs, sweaters, 
shoes, and other equipment owned 
by our assureds. So, from these il- 
lustrations it is easy to see that a 





Personal Effects policy covering the 
assured, his wife, and unmarried 
children permanently residing with 
him may be covering personal effects 
in as many as ten or fifteen locations 
at the same time! Surely this is a 
valuable sales point to use in your 
solicitations. 


Value and Price 


The average buyer of any mer- 
chandise never hesitates when shown 


the relation of extra value to price, - 


and if you, Mr. Producer, will give 
a little more attention to this relation 
of value to price in a Personal Ef- 






by GEORGE RICHARDS, 


Marine Manager, Boston 
Aetna Life Group 


fects policy, your income and num- 
ber of new clients will be consider- 
ably increased. 


Camera Equipment 


With Spring and Summer the 
camera comes into its own. Millions 
of people in this country are now 
taking pictures of their families, 
friends and the many interesting 
places they visit. Camera Clubs 
have been formed in all parts of the 
country and special trains are op- 
erated to transport camera fans to 
unusual places. 

The camera of twenty-five years 
ago has been replaced by more ex- 
pensive and efficient equipment. 
Many people spend hundreds of dol- 
lars for miniature cameras and spe- 
cial lenses and, in addition, the mov- 
ing picture camera and projector are 
now within the reach of the indi- 
vidual of moderate means. With 
values amounting to hundreds of 
dollars in some instances, the need 
for protection is very evident. A 
five dollar bill (rate 2%) will cover 
the average camera as well as equip- 
ment against practically all risks. 
The result is another sale and a new 
client for the energetic producer ! 


Wedding Floaters 


Then, too, let us not forget the 
multitude of June weddings and the 
opportunities they offer. Presents at 
the bride’s home, the groom’s home, 

(Continued on next page) 
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TIME - 


OVERHEAD - 


INCOME 


By H. W. SEMMELMEYER, Manager, Department of Public Relations, 


Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific, San Francisco 


upon the “good old days” when 

the sale of a policy produced a 
premium, and consequently a com- 
mission, large enough to allow you 
to take the afternoon off to cele- 
brate? Do you “view with alarm” our 
declining rates that automatically re- 
duce commission in proportion while 
agency overhead increases ? 

Do you notice an increasing tend- 
ency toward reductions in agency 
commissions originated, not by the 
companies themselves, but by the 
public itself? Have you been saying, 
“We work harder, give more real 
service to the public, assume more 
liability, and the agent makes less 
money for himself than ever be- 
fore”? 

What is the answer? You can’t 
turn back the clock! You must ac- 
cept conditions as they are and re- 
organize — modernize — streamline 
your operations just as all other in- 
dependent merchants have had to do 
if they are to continue to receive 
public patronage. The grocery store, 
drugstore, hardware store look very 
different from the stores of thirty 
years ago and—they are able to op- 
erate on a much smaller margin of 
profit. Why? Because they had to, 
or go out of business. 


D: YOU look back with regret 


Time 


In recognition of these funda- 
mentals, leaders in our business have 
stressed education, salesmanship, 
efficiency of office routine and the 
management of salesmen and solic- 
Itors as vital factors in moderniza- 
tion. But the backbone of the whole 
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structure—time—has been _ over- 
looked. Time is the enemy of the 
agent as well as his principal asset! 
Lack of it prevents him from ac- 
tive solicitation of new business! 
His renewals, his collections take all 
his time! More and more detail re- 
quired by the business consumes 
more and more time. 

Do you use your time in the most 
pleasant manner or the most pro- 
ductive manner? Do you know how 
much each hour of your time must 
pay you if you are to secure the 
personal income you think reason- 
able? Do you personally solicit the 
renewal of a $10 premium because 
the insured is a friend of yours and 
it is pleasant to call upon him and 
enjoy a social visit during business 
hours? Does the idea of a definite 








hourly wage you must expect seem 
too mercenary in a business hereto- 
fore conducted on a strictly friend- 
ship basis? If insurance is a busi- 
ness, then the agent is entitled to 
a businesslike return which must 
be a price for his time. And the 
price for his time will be based upon 
his knowledge, his value to his cli- 
ents, and the service he performs 
for them. 


Professional Services 


Here is a dentist. Like the agent, 
his income is determined by the 
time he can spend with his clients. 
Because his expenses are pretty def- 
initely fixed—rent, assistant, inter- 
est on investment, replacement of 
equipment, supplies, taxes, heat, 
light, stationery, postage, telephone 
and bad debts, he knows that he 
must charge his patients $10 for 
every hour he works at the chair 
if he is to pay his overhead and 
secure an average income for him- 
self. If he feels that he has spe- 
cialized knowledge more valuable to 
the public entitling him to a larger 
income, he must charge $15 or $20 
or more an hour for his time. Doc- 
tors, lawyers, consulting engineers, 
public accountants, all recognize the 
complete dependence of their net in- 
come upon establishing a proper 
price for each hour of their time. 
But insurance agents refuse to face 
the facts because they wish to con- 
tinue to do that which is pleasant 
and find some reason for not doing 
that which is hard or different or 
requires planning and imagination. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Time—Overhead—Continued 


Test yourself! Assume one of 
those moments when your conscience 
hurts and you know you ought to 
get out of the office. Here is a 
renewal you could solicit over the 
phone because the insured is a good 
friend ; or, if you visit him, you will 
have a pleasant hour talking politics 
or the golf game. If you don’t visit 
him, you will have to call on a pros- 
pect, someone you don’t have on 
your books, to try to get a new piece 
of business. Which do you do? 
Was it hard work to kid yourself 
into believing that you must per- 
sonally solicit the renewal to keep 
from losing it? 


Value of Time 


Let’s see how the placing of a 
value upon “time” helps us to over- 
come the weakness of human na- 
ture—doing the easy or pleasant 
thing first. There are thousands of 
one-man agencies where the over- 
head is $400 a month omitting any 
salary or drawing account for the 
owner. One of these agents thinks 
he should work more than the 40- 
hour week which would produce 173 
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MAINTAINING 


the traditions of more than 
a century of faithful 
and reliable service to agents 
and policyholders in every 
part of the world 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


HART DARLINGTON, Manager 





EAGLE FIRE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


THE OLDEST NEW YORK INSURANCE CO. 


HART DARLINGTON, President 





NORWICH UNION INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HART DARLINGTON, President 





75 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength. 


hours a month so he puts in 8 hours 
a day for an average of 25 working 
days, which is 200 hours each month. 

It is immediately obvious that he 
must make two dollars an hour to 
pay his overhead before he can make 
anything at all for himself. Then 
he must determine the yearly salary 
he believes he should earn. Because 
of the responsibility he has assumed 
for overhead this figure should cer- 
tainly be $500 a month, which is 
$2.50 an hour. Our agent now 
knows he must make his time pro- 
duce a return of $4.50 for each hour. 


Small Insureds 


With this price in mind, he is able 
to determine the personal services 
he can afford to perform for his 
clients. For the first time, he finds 
out an obvious fact; he must find 
other ways to furnish service he 
has personally supplied clients whose 
business does not produce a sufficient 
salary to justify the time they have 
been permitted to enjoy. 

But, you say, “What about the 
small insured and the personal solic- 
itation of renewals?” Those are 








problems you must solve. The small 
insured is entitled to the service the 
commission on his business buys. If 
you give him more of your time than 
he pays for at your hourly price, 
you automatically reduce that hourly 
return to yourself ; or you make your 
larger clients pay the small one’s bill 
by giving the former less than they 
are entitled to receive. It is not im 
tended that the agent shall give up 
the writing of small business ; rather 
that he shall devise a system whereby 
it may be handled profitably. But 
it is obvious that he cannot solicit, 
write, personally deliver and ulti- 
mately collect the premium of a $10 
client and expect his time to be worth 
$4.50 an hour. 

To have one inflexible system for 
servicing all customers results in a 
declining net return in proportion to 
the work being done. Every agency 
needs three or four systems, each 
especially suited to the needs of cet- 
tain classes of customers. By these 
means every agent can make his 
time pay a definitely determined 
hourly wage. Then, and only then, 
is his net income wholly within his 
control. —Fireman’s Fund Record. 
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INSURANCE 


NSURANCE is under attack. 

Strenuous efforts are being made 

to influence the public against the 
business as it is operated and regu- 
lated today. This attack, and none- 
too-subtle propaganda, has come in 
the form of the widely publicized 
Temporary National Economic 
Committee’s Monograph No. 28, 
which is A Study of Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance Companies. 

Gentlemen, Monograph No. 28 
carries an implied threat to all types 
of insurance in America. It is a 
report that no division of our busi- 
ness can afford to ignore. If our 
houses are not already in order— 
they must be put in order. The in- 
surance business must unite to pro- 
tect itself from such unjustifiable 
attacks. And, most important, it 
must join in a program which, 
through word of mouth, over the 
radio and in the advertising columns 
of the daily press, will bring to the 
public the true story of the vast 
economic contributions insurance has 
made to America’s high standard of 
living. 


iS 


CALLS FOR UNITED STOCK-MUTUAL PROGRAM 


Attached! 


That this threat is perhaps more 
serious than many of us realize is 
borne out by recommendations read 
by Commissioner Sumner T. Pike of 
the SEC. In reading the 40 pages 
of recommendations, Mr. Pike 
pointed out that they were not those 
of the SEC, but were prepared by 
Gerhard A. Gesell, insurance counsel 
of the SEC and Ernest J. Howe, 
former financial adviser of the SEC. 


Three Recommendations 


Among others, these men made 
three recommendations with which 
we must vitally concern ourselves 

. otherwise we are going to have 
not only Federal regulation, but will 
find the assets we have so carefully 
built up for the protection of pol- 
icyholders over a period of more 
than a century, dissipated in com- 
pulsory “venture capital.” Summa- 
rized, these recommendations would : 





Vid 


Forrest E. Wheeler, president of the Mutual Fire Insurance Association of New England, 
called on executives of mutual and stock companies to unite in a program which would 
bring to the public the true story of the vast contributions insurance has made to America’s 
high standard of living." Other speakers at the Association's annual luncheon discussed the 
tendency of government to inject itself into private business. The speakers, left to right, 
are: Rep. Christian A. Herter, speaker of the Massachusetts House; President Wheeler: 


Robert 


- Bushnell, Massachusetts attorney general, and Senator Angier L. Goodwin, presi- 


dent of the Massachusetts Senate and vice president of the Associated Merchants Mutual 


Insurance Company. 
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by FORREST E. WHEELER, 


President, 
Mutual Fire Insurance Association of 
New England 


1. Designate a federal agency 
or create a new commission 
to assist the states in 
strengthening their regula- 
tory machinery. 


2. Create an insurance advisory 
council of twelve to assist 
insurance company manage- 
ments in solving their own 
problems without legislative 
compulsion. This council 
would report annually to 
Congress on the state of the 
insurance business. 


3. Have Congress designate a 
federal agency to conduct a 
thorough investigation of all 
forms of fire, casualty and 
marine insurance. 


Gentlemen, it is easy to see what 
would happen if the first of 
those three recommendations were 
adopted. You will notice that I 
emphasized the word assist. Of 
course, that is only the first step to 
regulation and then control. I am 
sure you will agree that the states 
are doing an efficient job of regulat- 
ing the insurance companies... 
and correcting what few abuses there 
may be in isolated cases. I am sure 
that the states do not need a federal 
commission to assist them. 


Solved Own Problems 


For more than 100 years the 23 
member companies of this Associa- 
tion have done a commendable job 
of solving their own managerial 
problems. I am confident that they, 
too, can continue to serve the public 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Reserve for Claims 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING 
AND 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


T. J. FALVEY, PRESIDENT 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1940 


ASSETS 
eS) et a: a ee ee an er $ 2,143,510.90 
United States Government Bonds .........eeeeccccceecccceees 3,090,292.54 
DHMTO AAG WHUMIGHIR! DORKS «66 oie cos vince vines cccdclasesconws 996,844.00 
MN ME CNIGORE Ai sia sisGiscsn esd seas apineesseeeae sew 10,496,866.80 
aia a hte Be irk cw bao disia dH A: 4 wie bee WARS OOK 3,014,449.53 
NI 6 Lhe. Ses ciation Job ebia uh a's: s Sierw pedal dame wm ak wierslos 229,500.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection (none over 90 days) ........ 2,595,463.1 1 
I eh ce 76,734.91 
Reinsurance Due from Other Companies .........++eeeeeeeees 14,583.91 
Deposit with Workmen's Compensation Reinsurance Bureau..... 251,702.37 
IN II 56556 Si caihigt assnc nips biden 26 @ Basie io eiale aservinwi¥ 162,520.34 


Total Admitted Assets ........... 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums .........ccccccccscccecsccccs 5,113,794.13 
Reserve for Accrued Taxes Payable in 194] .........eeeeeeeee 372,974.93 
Reserve for Commissions on Outstanding Premiums .........-.- 474,642.56 
SNS I IR AOINCEENIN oo 6.5.c ciasee-0.0 0 0100 50-006 0s caawscses 392,565.53 
VOLUNTARY CONTINGENCY RESERVE ............c0cee00. 1 ,250,000.00 
tote: Liswilities except Capital «so.o0sccesescsennesisaceie ss $16,464,013.15 
I is dso tik Gb sad «680s v4.0 RK Kes sna pecee $2,000,000.00 
as  siwacnees 4,608,455.26 
Pe FO) POMC TUTOUIERS oi. c ne ccc dusineitiewsacsaneee 6,608,455.26 


$23,072,468.41 


$ 8,860,036.00 


Bonds in the amount of $875,878.68 amortized value are deposited with various 
states as required by law. 

As prescribed by Insurance Department regulations, all bonds eligible for amor- 
tization are so valued in this statement. Bonds not eligible for amortization, 
bonds in default, and all stocks are carried at December 31, 1940, market values 


$23,072,468.41 











Transacts business throughout the United States, writing 
FIDELITY, SURETY and FORGERY BONDS and ALL KINDS of 
CASUALTY INSURANCE : 

















LIBRARIANS TO MEET 


HE Special Libraries Associa- 

tion’s 1941 Convention will be 
held in the Insurance Center at 
Hartford, Conn., June 16-20. This 
Association is a national group of 
Librarians representing all types of 
business and professional organiza- 
tions. In accordance with specialized 
interests, Librarians doing the same 
type of work are organized into na- 
tionwide groups; one of these being 
an “Insurance” group composed of 
approximately 200 members. 
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The Insurance Group of the As- 
sociation publishes each quarter a 
booklet “Insurance Book Reviews” 
which contains brief reviews of out- 
standing insurance publications is- 
sued during the previous three 
months. Anyone may subscribe to 
this review for the small cost of 50 
cents for one year, or $1.00 for three 
years by communicating with Mar- 
garet C. Lloyd, Special Libraries 
Association, Retail Credit Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 





Continued 


without the assistance of a federal 
advisory council. Certainly, we do 
not want to see an annual report to 
Congress if it is going to be in the 
same vein as the current Mono- 
graph No. 28. 

In connection with the recommen- 
dation that fire, casualty and marine 
insurance companies be investigated, 
I am sure that the executives in this 
room would welcome the most 
searching inquiry into the affairs of 
their companies . . . providing such 
investigation would result in an im- 
partial presentation of the facts to 
the insuring public. However, | 
shudder to think of the type of re- 
port that might result from such an 
investigation, no matter what the 
facts disclosed. 

Today our nation faces the most 
serious threat in its history. With 
wars raging on both sides of us, our 
nation is preparing to defend itself 
against totalitarianism. This is a 
time when government and business 
must unite in the common cause of 
national defense. Certainly, this is 
not a time when government should 
be attacking business. And this is 
particularly true of the insurance 
business, which has played so large 
a part in financing previous wars in 
which this nation was forced to en- 


gage. 


Insurance Attacked! 


United Front Needed 


Mutual and stock companies have 
had their differences, which is only 
natura! under the American system 
of competitive enterprise. But these 
differences sink into insignificance 
when compared with the attack be- 
ing waged on the insurance business 
generally by certain sections of the 
Government. On behalf of our 23 
companies, I pledge the support oi 
the Mutual Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion of New England to any pro- 
gram aimed at ending the petty dif- 
ferences between mutual and stock 
insurance and bringing about a bet- 
ter public understanding of the im- 
portant role insurance generally 
plays in our economic life. I want 
to take this opportunity to call on the 
executives of all other mutual com- 
panies and the leaders of stock in- 
surance companies to unite toward 
this end. Only through united effort 
can unjustifiable attacks on insut- 
ance be discouraged. 
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PART TIMER 


COMPETITION 


have been stock and mutual, di- 

rect writing and agency writ- 
ing companies, but only in the last 
two decades have companies spon- 
soring part time agents become a 
material factor in the insurance 
field. And it must be granted that 
carriers operating with part time 
agents have, through one of the most 
thorough corps of special agents in 
the field today, developed a remark- 
able premium volume. It is not, 
however, admitted by this writer that 
their basic appeal was, or is, “price.” 
(And I have spent some years on 
both the stock and mutual side of 
the fence.) They simply offered the 
kind of policies that they knew 
people would buy through a new 
sales medium. 


Fieve! the earliest days there 


"Insurance Awareness” 


Anyone who has studied in that 
practical school of hard knocks 
knows that “insurance awareness” 
has made almost unbelievable strides, 
in the rural areas particularly. The 
“part timer” companies are not al- 
truistic, they aren’t trying to teach 
anybody anything. But because their 
plan of operation wasn’t practical or 
convenient for our present day full 
time agencies, they cultivated an en- 
tirely new field—part time agents 
who were also filling station attend- 
ants, college students, retired farm- 
ers, schoolteachers, etc. 

With the kind of policy that peo- 
ple would buy, proved and attested 
by the stupendous volume of the 
“Standard Protection” companies, it 
was no accident that their current 
policies were distinctly similar. They 
are selling what people want—with 
(and here is the answer to their suc- 
cess) a sales force of respected 
members of the community who talk 
the prospect’s language. That is to 
say, part time agents who, in their 
first bloom of knowledge, pass it 
along of innate necessity with a 
down to earth appreciation of the 
problems and in the language of their 
neighbors. 
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Many things have combined to 
make their success possible. High- 
brow advertising in newspapers 
and national publications — over- 
their-heads sales presentations by 
agents so used to contacting a dif- 
ferent type of prospect. But—and 
I reiterate—the greatest single fac- 
tor has been the eagerness of this 
previously untapped market to ac- 
cept counsel of competent and fun- 
damentally well versed part time 
agents who are—well, just a little 
bit corny. 





The first person who said, “I 
don’t know anything about Bailee 


for Hire coverage, but I do know 


I want a Garage Liability policy 
and all the trimmin’s,” spoke with the 
voice of the 25 million uninsureds. 
If you are sincere in your desire to 
influence prospects’ insurance needs 
and requirements, you must demon- 
strate to them that mentally you 
live on the same street. Yet all too 
often many of us have walked away 
from an interview in a huff with, 


by E. V. GAINES, 


Allstate Insurance Company 


“Oh, he doesn’t even know what 
I’m talking about.” Don’t talk down 
to prospects. 

As a matter of fact, your pros- 
pects want to know more about 
insurance—to demonstrate better 
judgment in buying coverages. But 
they want this knowledge with the 
least effort. So your counsel and 
recommendation must be practical 
or the average prospect will have 
none of it. Would you? Old Man 
Riley in the corner garage doesn’t 
want to listen to a mouthful of con- 
descending platitudes from some oily 
tongued special agent who never con- 
fronted an irate claimant. Actually, 
he just busted up the front end of 
Banker Scroog’s car delivering it 
and wants to know whether protec- 
tion for that kind of a jam can be 
had; whether your company will 
step in at a time like that and keep 
Banker Scroog off his neck. 


Constructive Competition 


I have little sympathy with the 
agent who grumbles that his pros- 
pects have no “Insurance Aware- 
ness.” His very attitude is his down- 
fall. The nasty finger of suspicion 
wavers his way because he probably 
hasn’t anything very significant to 
say. This need not be an indictment 
of stock agents, part time agents, or 
mutual agents. 

Let’s call a spade a spade, and 
admit that rivalry is helpful, but that 
probably too much emphasis is placed 
upon the type of company manage- 
ment. Each has contributed through 
competition to the betterment of the 
other, the companies and the public. 
While we find the stock agencies 

(Continued on next page) 
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142 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE PROTECTION 





Providence Washington Insurance Co. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 





| INCORPORATED 1928 


Anchor Insurance Co. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Organized and Owned by the Providence Washington Insurance Co. 





Each company writes the following classes of insurance 


FIRE— WINDSTORM AND ALL ALLIED LINES 
OCEAN and INLAND MARINE—ALL RISKS 
AUTOMOBILE—COMPREHENSIVE—FIRE—THEFT and COLLISION 


Combined Policies 


Automobile and Golfers’—Full Coverage With - 
MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


| 








Part Timer—Continued 

trail blazing coverages and service 
and the mutual agencies advocating 
economy through selectivity, it re- 
mained for the part timer to tap a 
new and lucrative market. True, the 
part timer pioneered not, nor did he 
expend huge sums advocating a prin- 
ciple, but rather carried on from a 
known quantity with a proven prod- 
uct. Let this not detract. The fact 
is: (1) The part timer has provided 
the previously uninsured with an 
“insurance awareness.” (2) Has 
spent time (and money for you) 
educating the uninsured in the fun- 
damentals. (3) Has convinced him 
of the need. And (4) this is im- 
portant—given him the habit ! 

Do not these four points compen- 
sate full timer agencies for their con- 
tribution to the part timers’ success? 
Well, it’s something to think about. 
The previously uninsured prospect 
now having gained a new judgment 
in buying coverages responds to the 
more lucid explanation of present 
and further needs and innovations 
from those agencies which have kept 
abreast of new coverages and ways 
to be of service. He likes to buy the 
best in service. The natural assump- 
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tion is that full time agencies rep- 
resenting companies paying commis- 
sions adequate for him to spend full 
time in the insurance business is 
the most logical one to profit from 
the educational efforts of the part 
timer. 


The Vicious Circle 


Montgomery Ward and Sears 
Roebuck did a whale of a business 
through the mail. Their catalogues, 
and later the radio and the movies, 
had a subtle effect on the good taste, 
education and ambitions of Silas Doe 
over in Pottawanimie County out 
in Ioway and actually Silas Doe’s 
modest home was likely to reveal 
better appointments than you could 
find in many a home on Main Street 
back in the good old days when you 
and I and the W X and Y classi- 
fication for BIL and PDL were 
young together. But, and here is a 
direct parallel to the point we’re 
trying to make, people wanted serv- 
ice—that personal touch. Result 
. . « Montgomery Ward, Sears Roe- 
buck and Penny’s established local 
“Retail” stores—and dividends again 
boomed their merry course. 





The vicious circle again. Full 
timer agencies pioneering coverages 
—and with their superior sales abil- 
ity moving originally part-timer 
written assureds into their folds. The 
part timer companies quickly adopt- 
ing the innovation—and deciding to 
retain a larger proportion of re- 
newals by revising commissions up- 
ward, or searching out new unin- 
sureds. 


FEDERAL HEALTH 
INSURANCE PROPOSED 


N HIS annual message to the New 

York Legislature Governor Her- 
bert H. Lehman recommended that 
the report of the Legislative Com- 
mission on Medical Care and Health 
Insurance be given careful consid- 
eration, and expressed the hope that 
in the near future those with sub- 
normal incomes would be protected 
against the hazards of illness by a 
Federal insurance system integrated 
with the Federal Social Security 
program. Governor Lehman stated 
that the nine hospital service plans 
operating in New York incre 
their membership to nearly two 
million subscribers during 1940. 
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AB C x ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


LTHOUGH the first accident 

policy was written about 75 

years ago—this line of insur- 
ance has not had the rapid growth 
of some of the others, probably be- 
cause the demand for it must be 
created by the active solicitation of 
the agent. It is an easily sold and 
profitable line, and I am puzzled 
why more agents do not sell it. 

Only about one casualty company 
agent in five writes accident insur- 
ance, not including automobile ac- 
cident policies. The number of new 
accident applications will average 
little more than three by each agent 
during a year. 

These figures show strikingly how 
many agents are missing the op- 
portunity of adding to their com- 
mission incomes, 


Four Primary Coverages 


The situation may be due to the 
lack of knowledge of the various 
coverages which are offered and how 
to sell the prospect the coverage 
which he should have. No agent 
can sell a line on which he lacks 
sufficient information to enable him 
to discuss satisfactorily the subject 
with his clients. Accident insurance 
is easy to understand. I like to 
present its simplicity in this fashion : 

There are four primary coverages 
offered by accident policies : 

1, The amount payable for ac- 

cidental death. 

2. The coverage for major 
physical losses, such as loss 
of one or both eyes or a leg. 

3. The weekly indemnity pay- 
able for loss of time, both 
total and partial, which re- 
places the earnings of the 
insured when he is injured ; 
and which may be termed 
“loss of income” insurance. 

4. The benefits payable to re- 
imburse for the cost of medi- 
cal, hospital and nursing. 

Consider these four primary cov- 
erages separately. 
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Knowledge of basic coverages will enable every 
agent to make profits from a line which is 
easily sold and which is held for many years. 


The death benefit is payable to 
a named beneficiary or to the in- 
sured’s estate and is a form of life 
insurance limited to death by acci- 
dent. The rate for this coverage is 
very low when compared to the life 
insurance rate. In most policies the 
insured must die within three 


months or 90 days of the accident, 
or during a period of total disability 
following the accident. 





The next coverage is that for loss 
of limb or sight. The loss of one 
eye is rather frequent as the result 
of accident. The policy provides 
substantial lump sum payments for 
such losses. The payments are based 
on either proportionate amounts of 
the principal sum, or on a certain 
number of weeks indemnity. These 
full payments are made as soon as 
the loss of limb or sight is proven. 
The money thus is immediately 


by F. L. TEMPLEMAN, 


Manager, 
Accident & Health Department, 
Maryland Casualty Company 


available to the claimant to enable 
him to set himself up without delay 
in some line of business which he 
may be able to carry on notwith- 
standing his crippled condition. 

It is generally provided that if a 
lump sum payment for the loss of 
both limbs or both eyes is not 
wanted, the insured may collect in- 
demnity each week as long as he 
lives. This option only applies to 
the loss of two limbs or two eyes 
in which the disability is usually 
total and permanent, not when only 
one limb or one eye is lost. 


Disability Benefits 


The third coverage involves pay- 
ment of a stated indemnity each 
week for total disability, and a 
smaller sum for partial disability 
if the insured can attend partly to 
his work. The indemnity for total 
disability is payable as long as the 
insured is unable to work or attend 
to any business or profession and 
the maximum payments for total 
disability are not limited to a certain 
amount of money or a stated num- 
ber of weeks, 

When the limit for payment of 
disability benefits was raised to in- 
clude the insured’s remaining life- 
time, a great impetus was given to 
the sale of accident insurance. The 
value of these continuous lifetime 
payments was self-evident. Any 
prospect is always interested in any 
insurance which guarantees to him 
specified weekly payments should he 

(Continued on next page) 
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A CLAIM IN CHEHALIS? 


« « « and you need an adjuster or 
investigator? You'll find a cap- 
able and thoroughly experienced 
one—recommended by insurance 
companies for satisfactory service 
and carefully investigated before 
listing—in BEST'S DIRECTORY 
OF ADJUSTERS AND INVESTI- 
GATORS. 


This work is prepared in coopera- 
tion with the insurance companies. 
Covers the United States, Canada 
and a partial list for Cuba, Mexico 
and South American countries. 
Also, complete list of claim de- 
partment managers of insurance 
companies. 


BEST'S DIRECTORY OF AD- 
JUSTERS AND INVESTIGATORS 
is the official directory of the 
National Association of Inde- 
pendent Insurance Adjusters. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC.., 
75 FULTON STREET 












the week. 


This powerful medium—America's only daily banking newspaper—reaches your 
prospect at the time he is making his decisions. It is a part of his business day, and 
it puts your message where you want it, with all the influence of the daily press. 


Plan a test campaign NOW, and see for yourself how effectively the AMERICAN 
BANKER converts prospects into customers—and at such a small expense. 









NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A Direct 


to the offices of 26,262 bank executives throughout the United States. That is 
what the advertising columns of the AMERICAN BANKER offer you every day in 


Accident Insurance—Continued 


become permanently and totally dis- 
abled by an injury. 

Incidentally, the automobile has 
been responsible for a large number 
of permanent disability claims such 
as broken backs, and spinal injuries. 
There was a time when such injuries 
were rare, but now the records show 
that about nine out of every 10 
permanent disability accident claims 
originate from an automobile acci- 
dent. 

Then, too, the progress made by 
surgery in treating such cases and 
prolonging life has resulted in a 
larger number of permanent disa- 
bility cases which some years ago 
would have resulted in death. Thus 
the value to the insured of what is 
known as life indemnity for total 
disability from accident has very 
materially increased in recent years. 


Reimbursement Benefits 


The fourth important item of 
protection given under an accident 
policy is feimbursement for the cost 
of medical, surgical, hospital, and 
nursing care of an injury. This is 
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BAN KING 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





provided in two ways: (1) By al 
lowing additional weekly indemnity 
for the time the insured is in the 
hospital or has a trained nurse with 
specified payments for certain opera- 
tions, or, (2) under a blanket medi- 
cal reimbursement provision which 
takes care of all doctors, hospital 
and nursing bills up to certain limits, 
$500, $1,000, or $2,000, depending 


on the premium. 


The full medical provision last re- 
ferred to is the most recent im- 
portant development in accident in- 
surance. This form of expense 
protection is now being sold freely, 
meeting a general demand for insur- 
ance to take care of the heavy medi- 
cal and other necessary expenditures 
following an accident. 


The agent who wants to sell ac- 
cident insurance should become 
familiar with the policy form which 
includes all of the four coverages 
just described. Most companies have 
a number of other accident policies 
designated by letters or names, but 
they are the same contracts with one 
or more of the coverages eliminated 
to meet the requirements of various 
classes of prospects. 
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Edited by SIDNEY A. WILSON of Rosen, Francis and Cleveland, Chicago, Illinois 








Payment of Premium in Merchandise 
or Personal Services 


An insurance broker is a member 
of an athletic club. It is his custom 
to give tips to one of the employes 
of the club for personal services 
rendered the member. The broker 
tells the employe that in lieu of giv- 
ing him daily tips, he, the broker, 
would have issued free of charge to 
the employe, a fire insurance policy 
covering the employe’s household 
furniture. The employe agrees and 
a policy is issued in a company 
selected by the broker. The insur- 
ance company has no knowledge of 
the arrangement between the em- 
ploye of the club and the broker 
as to the manner in which the pre- 
mium is to be paid. The broker fails 
to pay the premium to the company. 
A loss occurs and the company de- 
clines payment on the ground that 
the policy was void on account of 
the agreement made between the 
broker and the assured concerning 
the method of payment of the pre- 
mium. What decision? 


The decision should be in favor of 
the insurance company. An insur- 
ance agent ordinarily has no author- 
ity to accept personal property or 
professional services, or even to 
cancel his own indebtedness to the 
insured, or accept credit for mer- 
chandise on his account in payment 
of a premium. By its very nature 
the insurance business is a cash 
business. Disbursements of insur- 
ance companies are all in money 
and their receipts must necessarily 
be in the same medium. If an agent 
had authority to take merchandise 
in payment of a premium in one 
case, he could do likewise in all cases. 
This would have the effect of allow- 
ing the company to establish a mer- 
chandise business, which would be 
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outside of the scope of its charter. 
It therefore follows that where the 
agent agrees with the assured that 
the premium may be paid in mer- 
chandise or something other than 
cash, such agreement is void and no 
valid contract ever comes into ex- 
istence between the company and the 
assured. Elowe v. Superior Fire In- 
surance Company, 307 Ill. App. 569. 


Meaning of Term “Household” 


An automobile theft policy con- 
tains the usual clause excepting loss 
by theft 1f committed by a person in 
the assured’s household. The as- 
sured does not maintain his own 
home but lives with friends. He has 
an unemployed nephew whom he 
occasionally assists financially. The 
nephew frequently stays overnight 
at the same house in which the as- 
sured resides. One day the assured 
is asleep and without his knowledge 
or consent the nephew takes the keys 
to the assured’s automobile from the 
dresser in the assured’s room and 
drives the automobile away and 
never returns. Does this constitute 
a loss by theft under the policy or 
is the exclusion clause applicable? 


The exclusion clause is not ap- 
plicable and the company is there- 
fore obligated to pay the loss. The 
mere fact that the nephew is a blood 
relative of the assured does not of 
itself make him a member of the as- 
sured’s household, nor does the fact 
that the nephew occasionally sleeps 
in the same house as the assured 
alter the relationship. The term 
“household” means those who dwell 
under the same roof and compose 
a family. In its most common ac- 
ceptation the word “family” includes 
father, mother, and all children, 
wherever they may reside. A serv- 


ant is an employe but if his duties 
are such that he does not have free- 
dom of the home as would a member 
of the immediate family, such em- 
ploye would not be classed as a mem- 
ber of the “household.” But, if his 
employment was such as to make 
it his duty to go in and out of the 
family home and exercise watch 
over its contents he would be em- 
braced within the word “household.” 
Barrett v. Commercial Standard In- 
surance Company, 145 S. W. (2nd) 
315 (Texas). 


What Constitutes "Accidental" 
Injuries Under Public Liability 
Policy 


A public liability policy covering 
a dance hall insures against liability 
for injuries “accidentally suffered.” 
An employe of the assured assaults 
a patron without just cause or pro- 
vocation, The patron sues the as- 
sured for damages. The insurance 
company declines to defend the ac- 
tion on the ground that the injuries 
were not “accidentally suffered” 
since the assured’s employe wilfully 
and intentionally committed the as- 
sault upon the claimant. What rul- 
ing? 


The company is bound to defend 
the assured and pay the damages 
within the coverage limits of the pol- 
icy. By the great weight of authority 
the question of whether an injury is 
“accidentally” sustained is deter- 
mined from the standpoint of the 
person injured. In other words, if 
one suffers an unprovoked assault 
the resulting injury is accidental as 
to him, even though it is intention- 
ally inflicted by another. Archer 
Ballroom Co. of Nebraska v. Great 
Lakes Casualty Company, 295 N. W. 
702 (Wis.). 
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Experience Rating Plan—Continued 
experience is determined by the size 
of the premium. 

The function of experience rating 
is to carry the rating procedure to 
a more advanced point than is done 
by the rate manual. By its use, the 
manual rate is raised or lowered, in 
accordance with the hazard of the 
individual risk, by applying a rating 
plan which will reflect in the rate the 
conditions peculiar to the risk. 


Experience Rating and 
Self-Insurance 


Experience rating provides a 
means of overcoming the tendency 
toward self-insurance by lowering 
the rate for the good risks and in- 
. creasing it for the bad ones. If it 
were not for experience rating, the 
employer who has had excellent ex- 
perience in the past would be com- 
pelled to pay the same rates as the 
employer who made no effort to 
eliminate accidents. 

Furthermore, the large insureds 
with a history of few accidents in 
the past would be likely to be dis- 
couraged from carrying insurance 
and might decide to carry the risk 
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of loss themselves. Without expe- 
rience rating, there would be a 
tendency toward what is known as 
“adverse selection,” that is, if the 
better risks withdrew only the poorer 
risks would be left. If only the 
poorer risks were insured, the rate 
for the classification group would 
not produce enough premium to 
meet the entire losses of the group, 
and in spite of repeated rate in- 
creases, the rate would tend to be 
constantly inadequate. 


Humanitarian Effects 


There is also a humanitarian fac- 
tor which should not be overlooked. 
The effect of the rating plan is to 
secure a reduction in accidents, 
which means reduction in loss of life 
and limb and of suffering on the part 
of the injured employee and his de- 
pendents. This is a very worthwhile 
result. But, even from the standpoint 
of dollars and cents, it can readily be 
seen that experience rating pays the 
employer a return for safe practices. 
A financial penalty is imposed upon 
the policyholder who has an undue 
number of accidents, while the em- 
ployer who has relatively few acci- 


COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


dents may receive a reduction in the 
cost of his insurance. 


Definition of Experience Rating 


Experience rating is a comparison 
of the actual losses of an individ- 
ual risk with the losses expected 
from a risk of such size and classifi- 
cation and a modification of the 
applicable manual rates to reflect the 
variation of actual losses from ex- 
pected losses. The extent to which 
such deviation is recognized in the 
experience modification is deter- 
mined by two values in the rating 
plan, the “B” or ballast value and the 
“W” value. The latter value is used 
only in connection with the rating of 
the larger risks. 

Thus experience rating determines 
whether the individual risk is better 
or worse than the average and also 
how much the manual rate should be 
modified to recognize this variation. 
When the losses are less than those 
expected from an average risk of the 
same size and type, a credit is pro- 
duced and the rates are reduced be- 
low manual; when they are greater, 
a charge results and rates are in- 
creased above the manual rates. 
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Trend in Legislation—Continued 


ys a fair day’s wage for a fair 
day’s work. But this should have 
nothing to do with congressional 
egislation because insurance is not 
commerce, either state or interstate. 


However, that theory is now upon 
mighty thin ice because the Wage 
and Hour Division through the Ad- 
ministrator of the Wage and Hour 
Act, is rapidly moving toward in- 
cduding the business of insurance 
under this congressional law. This 
isnot only true in this division of the 
Federal Government, but other de- 

rtments are beginning to rule that, 
although Paul vs. Virginia says in- 
surance is not commerce, neverthe- 
less it is a transaction in and affect- 
ing commerce and, therefore, subject 
to any law which Congress may pass 
having any relation to the operation 
of the insurance business or anyone 
in it. 


Future Trends 


As I have watched the trends over 
the years, and contemplate what may 
be in store for the future, it seems 
to be within the bounds of possibility 
that it is now but a step for the Fed- 
eral Government to take over by 
congressional enactment, the super- 
vision and administration of the in- 
surance business. Whether that leg- 
islation will be for good or ill, I do 
not know. One thing is certain. It 
will create a revolution in the state 
supervising end of the insurance 
business. Neither do I know how 
this possible movement might be 
viewed by company management. 


Approximately coincidental with 
the creation of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, company 
management memorialized the Con- 
gress of the United States and peti- 
tioned it to take over the supervision 
and direction of the insurance busi- 
ness in this country. As the mount- 
ing trials and tribulations to which 
the business is subjected, continue to 
press down upon it, it may well be 
that the business will abandon the 
old theory that it is better to suffer 
the ills we now have than to flee 
to those we know not of, and to con- 
Sent to the substitution of one ruler 
over that of the many which we now 
enjoy. 

Nene an address before the Insurance Women of 
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There is no better guarantee of the future of 
American business than the absolute integrity 
of insurance companies. The British companies 
have contributed much to the development of 
sound policies of investment and underwriting. 
The Yorkshi1e Group is proud of its heritage 
and is committed to carrying on with these 
policies as it goes forward to do its partin 
the development of business in 
— the American Way —through 
E> the American Agency Syste. 
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March 12, 1941 marked, for Alfred M. Best, president of Alfred Reading from left to right in the above picture are: (standing) 
M. Best Company, Inc., the Fiftieth Anniversary of his entry into Messrs. Perry, McElraevy, Rawlings, Guilfoyle, Carlson, Behner, 
the insurance business. The occasion was celebrated by a surprise Snyder, Smith, Tierney, Carruthers, Byrne, Fitzsimmons, Seward, 
luncheon at the Drug & Chemical Club, New York City, tendered Morrill; (seated) Messrs. Brockhaven, Dexter Best, Kellogg, A. M. 
him by his associates. Best, Gavey, Armand and Johnston. 


BEST’S AUTOMOBILE 
POLICY CHART EDITION 


(COVERING LIABILITY AND PROPERTY DAMAGE PROVISIONS) 


The chart shows an analysis of the liability and property damage pro- 
visions of more than 200 policies issued by the bedieg automobile 
writing companies. Especially designed for quick and complete refer- 

adele: ence—a most valuable chart for agents soliciting liability and property 
inane damage business. 

Automobile fatalities and accidents are increasing! Jury awards and 

judgments are mounting! 
If you are an agent you will find the chart most valuable in soliciting 
business, as it enables you to intelligently present your policy to a pros- 
pect and compare the coverage sm by your company and that of 
others. Agents are constantly running into Timited policies—Best's Auto- 
mobile Policy Chart is an authoritative analysis; gives a long needed means 
of combating limited cams competition. To successfully sell automobile 
coverage, it is essential for you to have a complete knowledge of the policy 
provisions of all companies. Increase your sales and efficiency by using 
Best's Automobile Policy Chart. 
Place your order for a copy of this valuable chart and determine for your- 
self the policy that gives you the coverage you want, or your client wants. 
Incomplete coverage in the event of an accident may prove very costly. 

















hice $184 Per Cory COMPLETE! UNIQUE! ESSENTIAL! 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


HOME OFFICE 
75 FULTON STREET 


BEST BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Aetna Casualty and Surety: C. L. 
Krum assumed his new duties as man- 
ager of the Cleveland Office on March 1. 
Mr. Krum had been associate manager 
for the past five years and succeeded 
George E. Corby, who resigned to become 
vice president of the Albert Rees Davis 
Company in Cleveland, one of the oldest 
Aetna agencies in Ohio. 


x*k 


Agricultural Group: Since the first of 
last month Stuart H. Smith has acted as 
special agent in central Pennsylvania. 
Previously, he had been doing engineer- 
ing work for the group’s special risk de- 
partment in New York and Pennsylvania. 
His new headquarters are at Harrisburg. 


xk 


American Automobile: After twenty- 
five years of service R. M. Wilson, 
vice president in charge of claims, has 
announced his retirement. Mr. Wilson 
has been in charge of the company’s claim 
department affairs since 1933 and has 
been an officer of the company since 1938. 
His duties have been assumed by 
McCullen, superintendent of claims. Roy 
H. Frobase and Jennings M. Adams have 
been named assistant superintendents. 
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America Fore Group: Terence J. 
O’Gorman has been advanced to the 
post of general counsel and George R. 
Carey to the post of counsel of all the 
companies of the America Fore Insurance 
and Indemnity Group. Mr. O’Gorman, 
who previously acted as counsel, joined 
the organization in 1932 as chief trial 
counsel for the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company. Mr. Carey, who has been an 
associate counsel, became affiliated in 1925 
with the legal department of the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company. 

E Henne, vice president of the 
western department, has an- 
nounced the transfer of William E. 
Matchett, formerly special agent in 
Indiana, to the Chicago Office as special 
agent for inland marine and general 
cover. In his stead, farm special agent 
Harry L. Darling was transferred to the 
recording department. Other changes in 
the middlewestern field have been the 
transfer of special agent E. V. Sharp 
from Wisconsin to the farm department 
in Indiana and the appointment of V. L. 
Gaston as special agent in Oklahoma for 
all companies in the group. Mr. Sharp 
joined the hail department three years 
ago. Mr. Gaston was for four years with 
the Oklahoma Inspection Bureau. 


xxkk 


American Group: Dean B. Snapp has 
been named special agent in the group’s 
western department at Rockford, Illinois, 
under manager Shaler G. Smith. Mr. 


group’s 
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Snapp is the son of the late Fred Snapp, 
who served as farm manager of the 
Aetna (Fire) at Chicago. 


xer* 


Atlantic Mutual of N. Y.: An office in 
Rochester, New York, has been estab- 
lished under the direction of Joseph H. 
Smiley, manager. He has supervision of 
business originating with agents and 
brokers whose offices are located in the 
territory over which the Syracuse, Roch- 
ester and Buffalo offices of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organization 
have jurisdiction. Before joining the 
Atlantic Mutual in 1940, Mr. Smiley was 
with the Insurance Company of North 
America in charge of fire insurance busi- 
ness in northern Ohio. 


xk 


Associated Fire & Marine: This com- 
pany has named the Central Agencies, 
Inc., of Columbus as its general agent in 
the state of Ohio. The Certificate of 
Authority to transact business in Ohio 
only recently was obtained from the State 
Insurance Department. 
xk 


Business Development Office: The new 
assistant director of the B.D.O. is Fred 
W. Westervelt, Jr., of Newark, N. J. He 
has had many years of experience in the 
insurance business and during the past 
two years was a member of the executive 
committee of the Essex County Insurance 
Agents Association. He is recognized as 
an accomplished public speaker and, be- 
fore making his new connection, managed 
the insurance agency of Leslie Blau, Inc., 
at Newark. 
xk 


Central of Baltimore: This company 
has announced the appointment of 
Richard Teano as agency secretary. By 
a happy coincidence, Mr. Teano’s pro- 
motion comes the same year that he com- 
pletes twenty-five years with the company. 
He has been in complete charge of the 
agency department since 1939. 
*% @ ® 


Commercial Union Group: The ap- 
pointment of E. J. McKeever as secre- 
tary of the Commercial Union Assurance 
Company was announced early last month 
by F. W. Koeckert, United States Man- 
ager. Mr. McKeever also was named 
secretary of its three associated United 
States branches; also, assistant secretary 
of the American Central Ins. Co., the 
California Ins. Co., and the Commercial 
Union Fire Ins. Co. Fomerly chief ac- 
countant of the group, he entered the 
employ of the Commercial Union in 1902. 


Connecticut Indemnity: S. H. Swart 
has assumed the post of superintendent 
of the Liability Claim Department for the 
company. Mr. Swart was formerly New 
York City Superintendent of the Liability 
Claim Department for the Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Company. 


x*e* 


Cravens, Dargan & Co.: This agency 
has selected William Cravens, manager 
of its fire underwriting department, as 
marine manager to succeed William F. 
Kelly, who has entered the local agency 
field. The fire underwriting has been 
taken over by Elmo Corbell, for the last 
year manager of its FHA loan agency, 
the Gulf Coast Investment Corp. Other 
field changes which have been made in- 
cluded the transfer of Robert J. Hender- 
son, formerly special agent in northeast 
Texas, to Corpus Christi to supervise 
southwest Texas succeeding Nelson 
Wray, who also has entered the local 
agency business. Robert K. Entriken has 
been moved from the casualty department 
to Beaumont, Texas, and now acts as 
special agent in charge of the south- 
eastern part of the state and southern 
Louisiana. The hail department is now 
under the direction of E. E. Kersey, 
formerly, for sixteen years, with the hail 
underwriting department of the K. T. 
Martin-Floyd West Agency organization. 
x & ® 


Crum & Forster: The engineering divi- 
sion of this group’s western department 
has been placed in charge of S. J. 
McLaren, Jr., formerly special agent and 
engineer in Ohio. He succeeds Fred 
Cook, who has been granted a leave of 
absence due to illness. 
+ = & 


Fidelity and Casualty: President Bern- 
ard M. Culver has announced the follow- 
ing promotions: Cornelius O’Leary, Jr. 
from assistant secretary to secretary; of 
Gilbert L. Kerr from superintendent of 
the casualty department to secretary; and 
of Harold S. Robinson from superintend- 
ent of the compensation and liability de- 
partment to assistant secretary. 
xk kk 


Fireman's Fund Group: The activities 
of Richard W. Hunner, who retired on 
March 1 after 17 years of active service 
as special agent eastern Washington and 
northern Idaho, has been taken over by. 
L. J. Colby, who has been associated with 
him in the companies’ Spokane service 
office since March, 1937, and Glenn F. 
Lett, who has recently assisted Mr. 
Hunner in field work. 
(Continued on ‘next page) 








Firemen's Group: The Loyalty Group 
has named J. E. Fugate as special agent 
at Kansas City to fill the vacancy made 
following the resignation of T. C. 
Hassett. Mr. Fugate, who now works 
with manager John Battershill, had been 
for 8 years office manager for Central 
Insurers, Kansas City local agency. 


xk 


Great American Group: Oklahoma 
state agent Roland Reed now occupies 
the office of staff adjuster. His duties 
have been taken over by Z. M. Lang, who 
had acted as special agent. A new addi- 
tion to the field staff is Henry Gerke. 
The Great American Indemnity Co. has 
selected Beverly E. Jump and Robert H. 
Crowe as special agents, at the Columbus, 
Ohio service office, under the supervision 
of Allan A. Edwards, Field Supervisor. 


xk k 


Insurance Co. of N. A.: John H. 
Nabors, who has been rating representa- 
tive of the Texas insurance commission, 
recently joined this company as special 
agent in south Texas with headquarters 
in Houston. 


x kk 


Kemper Insurance: George Bonstelle 
has been named manager of the boiler 
and machinery department for the 
Kemper affiliated companies. Mr. Bon- 
stelle has been in the New York boiler 
and machinery division for a number of 
years. K. T. Broach is being transferred 
to the New York City office, replacing 
Mr. Bonstelle. 


x * 


Paul J. Kennedy Agency: H. Fletcher 
Eggert, Jr., and Pemberton H. Lincoln 
have become partners in this New York 
agency, which acts as a nation-wide bind- 
ing office for the Sun Insurance Office, 
Piedmont Fire Ins. Co. and the Insurance 
Co. of the State of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Kennedy, head of the organization, is 
United States manager of the Halifax 
Ins. Co. Mr. Eggert was with the office 
of Chubb & Son; Mr. Lincoln was in the 
employ of the New York office of Marsh 
and McLennan. 


xk*rk 


London Assurance Group: As its 
Michigan special agent, the London As- 
surance and its American affiliate, the 
Manhattan Fire and Marine Ins. Co., has 
appointed Russell P. Heindel of Saginaw, 
Michigan, who has been active in the 
territory for more than a decade. He 
serves as an assistant to state agent John 
D. Pollock. His most recent connection 
was with the Detroit National Fire Ins. 
Co. as a special agent. 


xk * 


Maryland Casualty: Donald P. Bellows 
has assumed the post of assistant man- 
ager in charge of the compensation sec- 
tion of the claim division. For the last 
two years Mr. Bellows has been an 
attorney in the Home Office claim divi- 
sion of the company. 
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National Liberty: The appointment of 
Norman A. Young, formerly Illinois state 
agent of the Rhode Island, as special 
agent in eastern Pennsylvania has been 
announced by this company. Mr. Young 
in his new capacity is assisted by Paul H. 
Kuntz, special agent, and assumes juris- 
diction over the territory formerly super- 
vised by the late John G. Adler. 
x *k * 


National Union Fire: In the interest of 
extending service to its agents in the 
underwriting of inland marine coverages, 
this company has transferred P. V. 
Wilder, marine special agent, to Boston 
from the New York office. He is asso- 
ciated with state agent H. G. Whitney, 
who supervises New England. J. Lee 
Ogburn, newly appointed marine special 
agent, has been assigned to the southeast- 
ern territory under George -B. Leonard, 
southeastern manager at Atlanta. 
xk 


North British & Mercantile Group: 
Early last month, Charles I. Case, son of 
the recently retired assistant manager and 
vice president of the North British 
Group, was appointed special agent in the 
inland marine special lines department. 
Mr. Case was formerly with a prominent 
group of fire companies as inland marine 
specialist, traveling the state of Indiana. 
= & & 


Railway Insurance Ass'n: As successor 
to the late Charles N. Rambo, the new 
manager of this association is Charles A. 
Scott. Previously, since July, 1923, Mr. 
Scott served as assistant manager. 
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LOSS OF BUSINESS 
EARNINGS HAS BEGUN 


USE AND OCCUPANCY INSURANCE 
REPLACES INCOME LOST THROUGH 
DAMAGE TO PROPERTY BY FIRE 








FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY: 
401 Wainut Street, Philadelphia 


FIRE, MARINE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 











Stock Company Ass'n: 4. H. Wilker. 
son, for many years active in fire in- 
surance circles in Atlanta, has been 
appointed manager of this association at 
the southeastern department office jp 
Atlanta to succeed Richard Chenery, re- 
signed. Mr. Wilkerson recently was with 
the general agency of Ledsinger-Ewing, 
Formerly he acted as underwriting man- 
ager of the Southern Fire & Marine Ins, 
Co. of Atlanta. 


x kk 


Standard Accident: The bonding de- 
partment at the Pittsburgh office of the 
company is now headed by P. J. Lynch, 
succeeding FR. J. Carr, resigned. Mr, 
Lynch has been assistant to the manager 
of the bonding department at the com- 
pany’s Philadelphia office. 


x *k 


Standard of New York: For over a 
month, W. L. Schreiber has represented 
this company as special agent in western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, acting 
as successor to C. H. Trefz, who is now 
located in Michigan. For several years, 
Mr. Schreiber was agency superintendent 
of the Pearl in the states of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. Earlier he was ex- 
ecutive special agent in the central west 
for the Pacific National. 


xx«r* 


Travelers Fire: This company and its 
affiliate, the Charter Oak Fire, has named 
William A. Nabors as special agent at 
Dallas, Texas. During recent years, Mr. 
Nabors has been in the field for one of 
the local companies with headquarters at 
Dallas and formerly, for about seven 
years, was connected with the Texas In- 
surance Department at Austin. 


xe & 


Travelers Indemnity: The St. Louis, 
Missouri, and Cleveland, Ohio, branch 
offices of the Travelers Indemnity have 
newly appointed assistant managers for 
fidelity and surety lines. George C. 
Kaiser of Kentucky has been appointed 
at St. Louis and James H. Dorsey, who 
filled the same post at Toledo, Ohio, has 
been transferred to the Cleveland Office. 


xx** 


Trinity Universal: Election of R. H. 
Jenkins of Los Angeles, California gen- 
eral agent, to the post of resident vice 
president was recently announced by 
E. T. Harrison, president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Jenkins i is the company’ s oldest 
general agent in point of service and his 
offices handle yearly approximately $500,- 
000 of California premiums on its behalf. 


xk 


Yorkshire Group: F. Leslie Tindell, 
who for the past eleven years served as 
assistant manager of the Pacific Coast 
Department has succeeded Wallace Kelly, 
who retired as Pacific Coast manager on 
March 1. The group also has announced 
that David Green has been named as the 
group’s special agent in charge of the 
San Francisco bay territory. 
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INVITATION 


When you have an automobile accident you are likely to 
run into a swarm of difficulties as troublesome as a 
hornet's nest. 

The difficulties are more than simply a crushed fender. 
More often, the accident is serious enough to require 
that a bond be furnished... the car released from at- 
tachment ...witnesses sought out and interviewed ...a 
scale map made of the accident, a photograph taken of 
the scene. 

If the case goes to court, there are attorney's fees, 
court costs and medical examinations to be paid. 

Were you to undertake this yourself you would be 
obliged to give up time and money worth many times 


“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Every Maryland Casualty agent 
and broker profits by the good- 
will and prestige built through 
The Maryland’s “unforeseen 
events” advertising. This ad—an- 
other in the series—appears cur- 
rently in: 


TIME FORTUNE 





TO TROUBLE 


the cost of insurance. And you would still have to meet, 
out of your own pocket, any financial responsibility 
for damage or injury. 

How much safer you are to travel under the broad 
protection of The Maryland! If an accident should be- 
fall you anywhere in the United States or Canada, The 
Maryland shoulders your burden. 

A Maryland Service Card in your wallet serves as a 
guardian of your peace of mind ...a reminder that you 
have 10,000 friends—Maryland representatives who can 
be reached quickly through any telephone or telegraph 
office ...a protection against a veritable swarm of an- 
noyances. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland Casualty agents and 


brokers can help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the bome. 
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WANTED... 


POSITIONS : 











CASUALTY 


Seeking position in development of insurance 
department of real estate concern or insurance 
agency. Field and home office experience fire, 
casualty and surety. C-350. 


Insurance adjuster and investigator desires 
position with casualty company. Ten years’ ex- 


perience. No objection to traveling. Good 
references. C-333. 
Young man, single, twenty-three years old, 


4 years’ casualty accounting experience with 
company in Ohio. High school graduate. De- 
sires position in accounting department of casu- 
alty company. Good references. C-349. 


Casualty underwriter specializing in automo- 
bile coverage desires position. New York metro- 
politan area preferred, but free to locate else- 
where. Ten years’ country-wide experience. 
Successful background. A-1 references. C-351. 


Position wanted as adjuster or claim manager 
where mt ogg § for advancement exists, 
preferably in St. Louis territory. C-352. 


Single man age twenty-five. High school and 
Business College graduate. Five years’ insur- 
ance experience, graduate of insurance course 
large casualty company, four years’ experience 
with agency in Illinois. Seeks position in auto- 
mobile or fire underwriting department. Good 
references. C-353. 


Insurance Executive: Casualty, fire and life 
comptroller in Home Office, also large multiple 
line General Agency. Age 40. Amer- 
ican born, English-Scotch descent; sixteen years’ 
experience which includes organizing, systema- 
tizing, financial reports and statements; claims, 
underwriting and management. Available for 
any locality. Highest credentials as to integrity, 
creative ability and energy. C-355. 


Surety Claim Adjuster available. No objection 
to traveling. Eleven years adjusting experience 
with prominent insurance company. College edu- 
cation. C-358. 


Position wanted as traveling field —— 
in the District of Columbia, North Carolina, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Tennessee by ex- 


ss special agent with agency following. 
-359. 


special agent or 
thorough knowl- 


Position wanted as casualt 
underwriter by applicant wit n 
edge of underwriting rules, policy forms and 
rate manuals. New York or Pennsylvania pre- 
ferred but willing to travel or go anywhere. 
C-362. 


Experienced safety engineer now employed 
desires change. Young, unusual educational 
background and specialist in auto fleet and com- 
pensation coverage. General plant inspection, 
inspection and safety engineering and_ serv- 
ice procedure. Excellent references. Member 
A.S.S.E. C-357. 
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Position desired as underwriter or special 
agent with multiple line company, preferably 
Metropolitan New York. Will travel. College 
graduate. Thirteen years experience. Age 37 
—married. C-365. 


Position wanted as claims manager or_ad- 


juster. Various insurance experience. (Two 
ol law school. Location not restricted. 


Position desired as compensation claim ex- 


aminer or head of department. Twenty-six 
years experience; age 46; married. No objec- 
tion to traveling. C-361. 

Position wanted as special agent. Location 


immaterial. College graduate and graduate of 
insurance course large casualty company. Over 
three years’ experience. C-363. 


Law school graduate desires position as 
claim adjuster where opportunity for advance- 
ment exists. Preferably St. Louis. Will travel. 
Age 23; single. C-364. 


Position desired as special agent or assistant 
to department manager in Home Office, General 
or Local Agency. Twenty-five years experience. 
Age 40." Location not restricted. C-366. 


Young man, 25, seeks position as accountant 
or auditor, College graduate. No objection to 
traveling. C-367. 


Payroll auditor, New England, with fire and 
casualty inspections and survey experience, is 
available. ery well recommended. Married, 
age 41, good education. Jewish. C-369. 


Claim manager or _examiner, now in the 
East, will consider position anywhere. J 
married. Asks $250. Has law, degree. C-370. 


Executive assistant for investment department 
of insurance company with 17 years investment, 
ed and tax experience. Moderate Salary. 

-371. 


Position wanted as assistant treasurer or 
comptroller by young lawyer with seven years 
background of conservative banking and invest- 
ment experience. C-374. 


Claims adjuster available. Located in East, 
will go anywhere. Recommended. C-373. 


_ Position as special agent or automobile ad- 
juster sought by man with long automotive 
experience. Very good references. C-375. 


Automobile underwriter located in Middle 
West, will go anywhere. Asks moderate salary. 
Well recommended. C-376. 


Experienced fidelity, surety and general casu- 
alty claim man, attorney, seeks position as ad- 
ees: References are unusually good. Age 37. 

-377. 


ees OOO 
_———— ae 


The individuals offering their services 
in this column have been investigated 
by Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., and 
the representations made as to knowl- 
edge, experience and character are as 
stated by us. No charge is made for 
this space as the only desire is to as- 
sist them and the insurance business 
generally. Only those who are not em- 
ployed will be considered. 


FIRE 


Position desired as special agent or in home 
office underwriting department. Age 45, mar- 
ried. About twenty years’ experience in loss 
department underwriting and field work in 
New York State. Good references. F163. 


A young man (age 30) with varied insurance 
training, including policy audit and analysis 
work and with no objection to traveling, seeks 
employment, preferably in Chicago or vicinity, 
Good references. F-165. 


Investment man thirteen years, broad experi- 
ence, economics, security analysis, and invest- 
ment management. Ten years head of statistical 
department. Age 34. College graduate. Ve! 
satisfactory references. Location immaterial. 


Experienced examiner and counter man (34), 
desires employment in either of these capacities 
or as special agent. Well informed Cook 
County, Illinois, territory. Excellent references, 


Position desired as proof checker or in Home 
Office loss department. Has had about five years’ 
lame in these capacities. Age 42, married. 


Fully qualified agency producer and fire in- 
surance underwriter, with general agency and 
many years of field experience, desires position 
preferably in a supervisory capacity. Location 
immaterial, but would be particularly valuable 
in the east or middle west where an extensive 
personal acquaintance is enjoyed. Applicant has 
countrywide experience in the field and ex- 
cellent references. F-171. 


Experienced loss man and adjuster familiar 
fire, auto, marine and casualty lines desires con- 
nection with fire insurance company. Age 43, 
sixteen years insurance experience. No objec 
tion to traveling, but prefers Pacific Coast. 
Good references. F-172. 


Connection desired in the field or as branch 
office manager. Almost twenty years experience 
in field inspecting, engineering and adjusting 
capacities. Age 43, married. No objection to 
traveling. Good references. F-173. 


Young man, 27, desires either a field or office 
position, preferably in an inland marine ca 
pacity. Seven years experience, six in under- 
writing and one in field work. No objection to 
traveling. Good references. F-174. 


Accountant-auditor-systematizer desires perma: 
nent connection. wenty years’ fire insurance 
experience. Thorough knowledge annual state 
ments, tax returns, management contracts, pool- 
ing arrangements. Experienced in_ mergers, 
consolidations and _ liquidations. Competent 
handler of help. F-175. 


Experienced loss man, 32, desires connection 
in New York City or vicinity. Over eight years’ 
experience in various capacities, principally loss 
adjustments. Very good references. F-176. 
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INSURANCE ACCOUNTING 
AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE Insurance Accounting & Sta- 

tistical Association was organized 
in 1928 by a group of life companies 
in Illinois in an effort to facilitate 
the inter-change of ideas on the ap- 
plication of punched cards to life 
insurance accounting and statistical 
procedures. A few midwestern fire 
and casualty companies became 
members from time to time, and in 
1940 separate fire and casualty sec- 
tions in which topics of more com- 
mon interest could be presented and 
discussed were set up. 

Originally intended as a technical 
organization for the discussion of 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
punched cards to specific home office 
procedure, the approach to problems 
has been limited to a consideration 
of the details of punched card rou- 
tines. The representatives who at- 
tend these conferences are those who 
are directly responsible for tabulat- 
ing work in their own companies. 
This affords them an excellent op- 
portunity to broaden the view point 
of their jobs to their own benefit, as 
well as to the benefit of the company 
they represent. This Association 
does not conflict with any other or- 
ganization since it is primarily inter- 
ested in punched card problems and 
attracts those representatives who 
understand and can discuss the com- 
plicated details. 

The Association is fulfilling a use- 
ful function by promoting the study 
of punched card methods. The rapid 
development in tabulating equipment 
and the constantly increasing de- 


mand for more timely reports, 
AUTO ASSIGNED RISK IN 
NEW JERSEY 


VOLUNTARY plan for grant- 

ing automobile bodily injury 
and property damage liability insur- 
ance to risks required to carry finan- 
cial responsibility insurance and un- 
able to secure it for themselves has 
been adopted effective March 15, all 
companies writing such insurance in 
the state having subscribed thereto. 
The plan as adopted is almost ex- 
actly similar to the plan in operation 
in Vermont. 
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coupled with the necessity of keep- 
ing office overhead at a minimum, 
makes the job an important: one. 
How to make the most efficient use 
of the punched card equipment in 
the home offices is the primary pur- 
pose, and requires the patient analy- 
sis of innumerable details as well as 
the practical sense of good account- 
ing and an appreciation of mechani- 
cal equipment. 

An Annual Conference ‘s held 
each year in April or May with a 
half day devoted to general discus- 
sions, a full day to meetings of the 
individual sections and a half day 
for company visitations. More than 
100 companies were represented by 
an attendance of 225 at the 1940 
conference and it is anticipated that 
over 300 will attend the April 24-25 
conference at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. Elaborate machine 
and equipment exhibits of seven 
companies will be displayed. Non- 
member companies are invited to 
send representatives to the Annual 
Conference, the only requirement 
being a small registration fee. 

Membership in the Association is 
limited by its Constitution to organi- 
zations in the business of insurance. 
At the present time, 145 large and 
small companies from coast to coast 
are members. There are no initia- 
tion fees, and the dues are purely 
nominal, barely covering the cost of 
publishing the annual Proceedings 
and current publications, plus inci- 
dental expenses. All the time de- 
voted to the Association activities by 
the Officers and Directors is gratis. 


QUEBEC AUTO RATES 


FFECTIVE March 1, private 

passenger collision rates in Ter- 
ritory A were increased 10% and in 
Territory B, 20%, while in the latter 
territory public liability and property 
damage rates were raised 10% and 
auto fire, 15%. For commercial 
autos (Rating Groups R to Y), 
property damage rates rose 10% in 
both territories and public liability 
rates were increased 10% in Terri- 
tory A. 








BEST’S DIGEST 
OF 
INSURANCE STOCKS 


BEST’S DIGEST OF IN- 
SURANCE STOCKS — the 
only work of its kind in 
existence. Designed to 
meet the needs of every- 
one interested in obtain- 
ing the true value of in- 
surance shares. 


Contains, on a per share 
basis, analyses of 130 fire, 
casualty and life insur- 
ance companies .. ten- 
year financial and oper- 
ating exhibits liqui- 
dating value .. divi- 
dends premium re- 
serve equity invest- 
ment income .. capi- 
tal gains and losses 

also, important security 
holdings actual mar- 
ket value of assets 

group financial statements 

etc. 


Place your order now for 
prompt delivery. 


1941 EDITION 


$5.09 
PER COPY 
(Postage Included) 


ALFRED M. BEST CO. 


Incorporated 


75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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‘SELLING TIPS 


from The HOME OFFICE 





OPEN SEASON ... 


NE of the best times of the 

year to sell automobile liability 
insurance is in the spring. At this 
time, the automobile owner is made 
more aware of his car by the neces- 
sity for a general check-up after 
months of winter driving. Winter 
oil and grease must be changed, 
anti-freeze drained and ravages of 
the winter checked. Cars are be- 
ginning to be used more often and 
for longer trips. 

Take advantage of the spring re- 
awakening to point out to your auto- 
mobile prospects the greater need 
for protection as traffic increases. 

More automobile insurance is 
written in the spring than at any 
other season of the year. Plan to get 
your share of it!—The Marylander. 


x & @ 


MUTT SAVES JOINT! 


i RCHIDS to the guy who 
invented sky-type, flannel 
sleeping garments,” writes an as- 
sured, reporting a fire loss to the 
F. Baruch Agency, Inc., Philadel- 
phia. “He’s ripe for one of the 
flexible awards given in the interests 
of mankind’s comfort. But—I had 
repercussions last night, the first 
time I wore them. They were so 
comfortable that I must have fallen 
asleep on the sofa, listening to a 
radio program, with a lighted cig- 
arette. Result:—One hole in each 
of two cushions and in the sofa; 
smoke damage almost nil; potential 
damage terrific. 
“A nine-week-old mutt with a 
streak of fox terrier saved the joint 
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by waking me before the fire got to 
my garments. Two gallons of water 
saved further damage. But the sofa 
is a mess! 

“Fortunately, I took out House- 
hold Fire Insurance.”—U,. S. F. & 
G. Bulletin. 


xk * 


THE LAW OF AVERAGES 


| pie casualty-surety business is no differ- 
ent from any other, so far as the law of 
averages is concerned. You must “see them 
to tell them, and tell them to sell them." 
The greater the number of your regular calls 
on good prospects, the greater your chances 
of making sales. There is no chance about 
it—it's the law! Make it work for you.— 
G. Lynn Sumner in “Advertising and Selling.” 


kk k 
NEW POLICIES 


NE of the greatest opportuni- 
ties for premium building in 

many years is offered to all agents 
in the new comprehensive liability 
and automobile policies: just created 
by the National Bureau companies. 

The new policies constitute a 
major stride forward in the history 
of liability underwriting, providing 
greatly broadened protection for 
policyholders and giving agents a 
real opportunity to demonstrate the 
value of their services to their cus- 
tomers and prospects. 

There are three new policy forms: 

1. Comprehensive general liability 
policy exclusive of automobiles 

2. Comprehensive automobile lia- 
bility policy 

3. Comprehensive liability pol- 
icy, combining both automobile and 
general liability—The Marylander. 


HAZARDS 


SLIGHTLY bibulous, 18-year- 

old boy in Oakland, California, 
walked down the 1500 block on San 
Pablo Avenue and glanced into a 
store window. Then he kicked his 
foot through the window with great 
abandon. Plate glass tinkled all over 
the sidewalk; he liked the sound 
of it. 

The boy walked to the next win- 
dow, and kicked that in; this per- 
formance he repeated until thirteen 
store windows had been smashed, 
and when police came on the scene 
the boy was headed for a depart- 
ment store on Broadway. “I was 
having fun and nobody could stop 
me,” he told the majesty of the law 
as they hauled him off to a safer 
place. 

One thousand dollars’ worth of 
damage had been done, however, 
and it would be interesting to know 
how many of these storekeepers 


were left wringing their hands and | 


forced to pay for new plate glass 
windows. A Plate Glass insurance 
policy would have looked pretty 


good to them then.—Fireman’s 
Fund Record. 

nm & 

GLASS 


OMORROW, no doubt, many 

new types of glass will be intro- 
duced. Of importance to the agent 
is the knowledge that the more than 
one hundred varieties in use today 
are insurable under the standard 
glass policy. The increased use of 
glass in all types of construction af- 
fords real possibilities for premium 
development.—U. S. F. & G. Bulle- 


tin. 
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Selling Tips—Continued 
COLLECTIONS 


T has been our experience that 
your customers continue to think 
well of you if you go about the col- 
lection of what is due you in com- 
petent, business-like manner. You 
may lose their good opinion as easily 
if you apparently forget they owe 
you money or if you use slipshod 
methods of collections. 

It should always be remembered 
that an insurance policy is never 
thoroughly sold until the full pre- 
mium is paid. Make a definite un- 
derstanding about the terms of pay- 
ment at the time the policy is de- 
livered—and stick to it—W. J. 
Perry, Jr., in The Marylander. 
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LEADING QUESTIONS 


N A study of store burglary insur- 

ance sales, we found that one agent 
in a New Jersey city had the key to 
bigger sales for all the other thou- 
sands of agents selling that form of 
protection. Most agents landed only 
one sale in 15 calls. He was getting 
three sales out of every ten calls. 

The basic difference between his 
method and that of the other agents 
was in the first question he asked. 

Most agents would begin a call by 
asking the storekeeper. “Do you carry 
burglary insurance?” But only five 
per cent of all storekeepers do have 
that kind of insurance. So the answer 
would be “No,” 95 times out of 100 
—and then the agents would have to 
listen to all the reasons why. 

The New Jersey agent began by 
asking, “Mr. Storekeeper, who car- 
ries your burglary insurance?” And 
this simple change in his first ques- 
tion altered the whole conversation 
from that point on. 

Naturally, when facts like these 
are dug up and presented to the men 
who are selling a product or a serv- 
ice, they leap at the chance to in- 
crease their own sales and their 
incomes. The sales of store burglary 
insurance jumped immediately when 
this New Jersey man’s method was 
explained to the other agents selling 
that same policy, What’s much more 
important, the sales stayed at the 
higher level from then on, month 
after month. The stimulus was per- 
manent, not just a shot in the arm. 
—Nation’s Business. 
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REARMAMENT 


OW, more than in ordinary 

times, surety bonds are needed. 
Many fly-by-night concerns are bid- 
ding for rearmament business in the 
hope of gleaning at least one plum 
from that overburdened tree. The 
people of the United States look to 
the surety companies to protect their 
Government from loss by furnishing 
bonds only to those concerns with 
adequate facilities to supply the 
goods required.—U. S. F. & G. Bul- 


letin. 
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SELL THE NEED 


bb ine fact that people do not buy more 
insurance is not so much their failure to 
see the need of it as the insurance man's 
failure to sell the need of it. “There are no 
impossible owner-insureds, but there are 
many faint hearted insurance salesmen," says 
an old-timer in the business. Sounds right, 
doesn't it? Every owner is a prospect for 
some sort of insurance. Even if he has insur- 
ance now, there is the renewal, or an in- 
creased line, or some other class of covering. 
Even if he carries Fire, Burglary, Windstorm 
and Personal Effects on his household furni- 
ture, he is a prospect, and a good one too, 
for Personal Property Insurance. 

And speaking of P.P.I., that's the stuff to 
give ‘em; that is, it's the modern way of 
selling protection. And it can be done quite 
easily. If an agent makes up his mind he can 
sell this line, he can do it. It is being sold 
all over now. But, contrariwise, when an agent 
makes up his mind he can't sell a line, he 


might as well quit. YOU can sell P.P.I. 
Canadian Service 
* @& @ 


MONDAY 


ONDAY is an “accident-con- 

scious” day. Week-end auto 
accidents are the subject of conver- 
sation in many offices on Monday 
mornings. Someone tells of a nar- 
row escape he had the day before; 
another knows of someone who had 
been involved in an accident. 

If you will get up early on Mon- 
day morning and scan the newspaper 
for accounts of accidents, you can 
prepare yourself for an extra-pros- 
perous day on Monday. If the pa- 
per tells that a professional man has 
been involved in an accident, it is a 
good idea to solicit men in the same 
profession. If any of the persons 
involved are employed in business 
organizations, you will probably find 
prospects in those organizations who 
are ready to listen to your story, even 
though you need make no mention 
of the accident in which they are 
interested.—The Marylander. 


THAT MIDWESTERN 
STORM ... 


HE recent windstorm which 

swept through the midwest caus- 
ing damage estimated as high as 
$10,000,000 not only gave a graphic 
demonstration of the need for Wind- 
storm Insurance and the Extended 
Coverage Endorsement, but it also 
highlighted the need for Plate Glass 
Insurance. 

Tens of thousands of plates of 
glass cracked and fell before the fury 
of the storm and in Chicago, alone, 
7,500 insured plates of glass with a 
value of $300,000 were destroyed, to 
say nothing of the uninsured loss! 

When you are soliciting Plate 
Glass Insurance in your community 
point out to your prospects the catas- 
trophe hazards, storm, explosion, 
etc., to which their glass is exposed 
and explain to them that it is pru- 
dent to prepare for any eventualities 
with the proper insurance protection. 
—The Aetna-izer. 


xk * 
PEACE OF MIND 


ht ORE of my income goes for 

insurance premiums than for 
any other one thing,” remarked a 
Travelers policyholder. “I pay my 
insurance agent more than I pay 
the grocer ; more than I pay in taxes 
and interest on my home; more than 
my automobile costs me each year. 
But I do not know any other way of 
spending money that gives me more 
satisfaction. I know that my family 
would be able to carry on in case of 
my death; I know that I’m piling 
up reserves against my own old age; 
I know that if fire, accident, wind or 
liability claims should strike at me, 
I am protected. I value peace of 
mind more than anything else and 
my insurance contributes greatly to 
my peace of mind.” 

Some people feel that if they have 
paid a year’s premium on an Auto- 
mobile, Accident, Burglary or Fire 
policy and had no occasion to need 
the ihsurance that the money was 
thrown away. But this is not true. 
Intangibles are hard to measure in 
dollars and cents, but we believe that 
the feeling of security that comes 
from knowing that you are protected 
against a costly contingency is worth 
alone the cost of the insurance. —The 
Travelers Protection. 
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ALABAMA 
J. L. Wivkey, ADJUSTER, Inc., Anniston 
ie "e we ’ Birmingham 
“ “ “ “ce “ Decatur 
W. L. Macy, ADJUSTER, Mobile 
cal te = Montgomery 
ARIZONA 
LYLE Apju STMENT CoMPANy, Inc., Flagstaff 
“ ~ Phoenix 
"7 ni “ Tucson 
“ “ “ “ Yuma 
ARKANSAS 


CE NTRAL Apju STMENT Company, El Dorado 
Fort Smith 
Jonesboro 
#4 = 3 Little Rock 
LAWRENCE A. GOULDMAN Company, INc., Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA 
Kern County ADJUSTMENT BurEAU, Bakersfield 
OLsEN & Roescu, Bakersfield 
Joun F. Biytuine, Los Angeles 
Henry Dim ine, Los Angeles 
J. P. McHALE AND Company, Los Angeles 
F. E. TipweEtt, Los Angeles 
Tortis & Harpinc, Los Angeles 
Wacner & GLippEN, Los Angeles 
J. F. Conran Company, Salinas 
F. Harry LEBArron Company, San Diego 
E. H. Bockrus & Company, San Francisco 
W. C. Nicott, Jr., San Francisco 
Coast Counties ADJUSTMENT BuREAU, San Luis 
Obispo 
MitcHeELt L. Peppers, Santa Barbara 


COLORADO 
Frep L. HENKEL ADJUSTMENT Company, Denver 
Kirk D. Potter, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
Rosert F, CotemAn, INc., New Haven 


DELAWARE 
Joun Roane, Wilmington 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
NicHots Company, Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA 
Marion B. ARNOLD, Miami 
W. Juian Bett, Miami 


“ “ “ 


GEORGIA 
| oe ® CLEMENT & Company, Brunswick 
<i ‘iy Savannah 
IDAHO 
NIc HOLS Apju STMENT BureEAu, Boise 
zs Pocatello 
? " “i Twin Falls 


ILLINOIS 
C. A. Moore anp Associates, Centralia 
GerorcE W. Rosson, Jr., Centralia 
C. A. Moore ANpD Associates, Champaign 
Rosert F. CoLeMAN, Inc., Chicago 
JAMEs J. HERMANN, ApJUSTER, Chicago 
M. J. O’Brien & Company, Chicago 
JoserpH Rice & Company, Chicago 
Toptis & Harpinc, Chicago 
WAGNER & GLIDDEN, Chicago 
Wuitney & MILter, Chicago 
Cc. A. Moore AND ASSOCIATES, Decatur 
“ as East St. Louis 
Marion 


“ “ “ “ “ 


Henry R. JoHNson, Moline 


ILLINOIS (Continued) 
C & W Apyjustinc Co., Peoria 
CLARENCE W. HeEyt, Peoria 
C. A. Moore anv Associates, Springfield 

INDIANA 
EuGeNE McIntTIRE ADJUSTMENT Company, Anderson 
Tuomas M. Duncan, Evansville 
GLENN E. BAKER ADJUSTMENT CoMPANY, Fort Wayne 
M. M. Jounson, Fort Wayne 
Rosert DENTON ADJUSTMENT CoMPANY, Fort Wayne 
Euceneé McIntirE ADJUSTMENT CoMPANY, Indian- 

apolis 

Swain ApJUSTMENTS, Indianapolis 
Rospert DENTON ADJUSTMENT CoMPANY, Lafayette 
Georce H. Wuite, Marion 
Eucene McINTIRE ADJUSTMENT CoMPANY, Muncie 
FoLey ADJUSTMENT BurEAU, South Bend 


IOWA 
LAMBACH, Kopr & Bercer, Davenport 
STEWART E. WENTWORTH, Davenport 
JosEpH E. FENNELL CLAIM DEPARTMENT, Sioux City 


KANSAS 

UNIVERSAL ADJUSTMENT & Insp. Co., Kansas City 

Prod an “ Pittsburg 

Salina 
Topeka 
CENTRAL KANSAS ApJUSTING CompANny, Wichita 
THarp ApyusTING Company, Wichita 
UNIVERSAL ADJUSTMENT & INspP. Co., Wichita 


KENTUCKY 
J. H. Harrison, Louisville 


LOUISIANA 
Rosert F, CoLeMAN, Inc., Hodge 
HeErRBErT F. ROSENBUSH, New Orleans 
ArK-La-Tex Criarms Service, Shreveport 
ALLEN HitzFevp, Shreveport 


MARYLAND 
Rosert F. CoLtEMAN, INc., Baltimore 
NicHoLs ComPANY, Baltimore 
Joun Roane, Cumberland 
NicHots Company, Hagerstown 
Joun ROANE, Hagerstown 
™ Salisbury 


“ “ “ “ “ 


“ “ “ “ “ 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Rosert F, CoLeMAN, INc., Boston 
MaAtTrTHEw J. Datey, Boston 
STEPHEN M. Hannon, Boston 
“ “ “ Lowell 
i“ - ” New Bedford 
MICHIGAN 
Rosert F. CoLtEMAN, INc., Detroit 
A. H. Dinntinc Company, Detroit 
Rosert M. Hitt, Detroit 
Toptis & Harpine, Detroit 
WAGNER & GLIpDEN, Detroit 
Frank J. WittLiFF Company, Port Huron 


MINNESOTA 
LyMAN HAnes, Minneapolis 
MISSOURI 
Tuos. R. TApLock, Kansas City 
Rosert F. CoLteMAN, INc., St. Louis 
Tuomas J. Encuisu, St. Louis 


MISSISSIPPI 
FRANKLIN & SULLIVAN, Jackson 


MONTANA 
Huco Doster, Helena 


NEBRASKA 
R. T. Gustarson Company, Omaha 
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NEW JERSEY 
CurLey ADJUSTMENT BurEAu, Atlantic City 
Rosert F. CoteMAN, INc., Camden 
Joun A. Horrman, Inc., Newark 
STANDARD CLAIMS ADJUSTMENT SERVICE, Newark 


NEW YORK 
Rosert F. CotemMAN, Inc., Albany 
J. C. Ryan & Company, Albany 
Rosert F. CoLeMAN, Inc., Buftalo 
ARTHUR Furst ADJUSTMENT BuREAU, Buffalo 
ALEXANDER, Dreux & Company, New York City 
Rospert F. CoLeMAN, INc., New York City 
Torptis & Harpinc, New York City 
Wacner & Giippen, New York City 
RELIANCE SERVICE BuREAU, New York City 
STANDARD CLAIMS ADJUSTMENT Service, New York 
City 
ROBERT F. CoLEMAN, Inc., Plattsburg 
“ Rochester 
L. W. VAN VECHTEN, Rochester 
Rosert F, CoteMAN, Inc., Syracuse 
J. C. Ryan & ComPANy, Sy racuse 
“ “ “ “ Utica 
Ropert F, CotEMAN, INc., Utica 


NORTH CAROLINA 
DEVAULT AND DEVAULT, Asheville 
NortH Carotina INSURANCE ApjusTERs, Asheville 
Gay & Tay_or, INc., Charlotte 
NortH CAROLINA INSURANCE ApjusTERS, INc., Char- 
lotte 
JAMES C. GREENE CoMPANY, Inc., Durham 
“ ~ Fayetteville 
Gay & TAYLOR, Inc, Goldsboro 
” Greensboro 
JAMES C. GREENE CoMPANY, Inc., Greenville 
“ Raleigh 
Wilmington 
Gay & TAyLor, Inc., Winston-Salem 
“ Sylva 


“ “ “ “ “ 


OHIO 
Jones Crarm Service, Cleveland 
THAYER’S UNDERWRITERS SuRVEY CompPANy, Cleveland 
Patrick ADJUSTMENT SERVICE, Dayton 
Frep W. Peters, Dayton 
Hermon H. Georce, Youngstown 


OKLAHOMA 
Horton Craims SERVICE, Lawton 
a Oklahoma City 
Ropert F. CoLeMAN, INc., Oklahoma City 
Horton CiLarms SERVICE, Tulsa 
Ray Beccs, Tulsa 


OREGON 
M. G. HENKEL, Portland 
Jack C. Neer Company, Portland 
C. W. Watts, Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Cu RLEY ADJUSTMENT Bureau, Chambersburg 
: Erie 
Jones & BENNER, Erie 
CuRLEy ApJUSTME NT Bureau, Harrisburg 
™ Philadelphia 
Rosert F. CoteMAN, INc., Pittsburgh 
CurLEyY ADJUSTMENT BurREAU, Pittsburgh 
Jones & BENNER, Pittsburgh 
Punxsutawney 
CurLey ADJUSTMENT BureAu, Reading 
Rosert F. CoLeMAN, INc., Scranton 
CurLEY ADJUSTMENT BureAvu, Williamsport 


RHODE ISLAND 
L. J. LeEEBurn, Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Gay & TAYLor, Inc., Charleston 

Columbia 
er wi Greenville 

T. M. MayFieLp AnD Company, Greenville 

JuLian CALHowuN, Spartanburg 

James C, GREENE Company, Inc., Sumter 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

O. H. SHapeE, Mitchell 


TENNESSEE 
W. L. Dickens, Memphis 
TEXAS 
S. M. Murrett Ciaim Service, Abilene 
R. A. HANpbLtEyY CLaim Service, Amarillo 
HAMMERMAN & GAINER, Austin 
Apams & SMITH, Beaumont 
ARTHUR A, Nico_tt CLAIM SErRvIcE, Beaumont 
Lioyp CALDWELL CORPORATION CLAIMS Service, Cor- 
pus Christi 
C. G. Hysaw Cratms Service, Corpus Christi 
Lioyp CALDWELL CorPoRATION CLAIMS SERVICE, Dallas 
C. E. DeWitt INsuRANCE CLAIMS SERVICE, Dallas 
R. A. HANbLEY CLarim Service, Dallas 
Ws. H. Hoppe ApyustMEntT Co., Dallas 
CLARENDON Ions, Dallas 
S. M. Murrett Ciarm Service, Dallas 
Homer E. SANpers, Dallas 
C. E. DeEWirr INsuRANCE CLAIMs Service, El Paso 
J. D. Buckatew, Fort Worth 
R. A. HANpbLEY CLatm Service, Fort Worth 
H. H. WeHMEYER CLAIM Company, Fort Worth 
ArTHUR Nicott CLaim Company, Galveston 
Lioyp CAL DWELL Corp. CLaiMs SERV 1cE, Harlingen 
2, Houston 
ARTHUR A. Nicott Claims Company, Houston 
Hersert F. RoSENBuSH, Houston 
Leo G. VAaucutT Cratm Service, Houston 
S. M. MURRELL CLAIM SERVICE, io 
lili Midland 
pees a i ™ San Angelo 
Lioyp CALDWELL CorRPORATION CLAIMS SERVICE, San 
Antonio 
CHAPMAN CLaiMs Company, San Antonio 
TayLor-LinpsEy ADJUSTMENT CoMPANY, Tyler 
Horace Newos, Tyler 
L. M. Kizer CLratms Service, Waco 
S. M. Murrett Cirarm Service, Wichita Falls 
Texas Ciarms Service, Wichita Falls 
UTAH 
NicHoLs ApJUSTMENT BureAu, Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA 
Lyncusurc Apyustinc Company, Lynchburg 
INSURANCE ADJUSTMENT BurREAU, INc., Norfolk 
Se1Bert Company, Inc., Norfolk 
NicHots Company, Richmond 
SEIBERT CoMPANy, Inc., Richmond 
‘ Roanoke 
Nicuots Company, Winchester 


WASHINGTON 
Topris & HarpinG, Seattle 
Wacner & GLIppDEN, Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Joun C. W YCKOFF Company, Bluefield 
Charleston 
Clarksburg 
Fairmont 
Huntington 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling 
WISCONSIN 

NURN BERG ADJUSTMENT Company, Antigo 
Madison 
Milwaukee 


“ “ “ 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES 


Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of 
securities; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of 
securities. *Last 000 omitted. {Losses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred, to written Premiums, 


Stock Fire Companies 
























































— Financial Underwriting Investment 
* Com. wd ” *Total . 
Total . « . . bined Stat. Net Invest- | Divi. 
Name of Company Date f Ad- Special Un- Net Net t t Loss & | Under- | Invest- ment dends 
mitted of * Re- earned Prems. | Prems. | Loss | Exp. Exp. | writing | ment Gain De- 
Assets | Capital | Surplus serve Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio] Ratio | Results J Income | or Loss | clareg 
CR ee re 1939 2,753 1,000 Swern 532 487 498 42.4 54.6 97.0 23 95 ccd 
WOW ZOOPER, BW. Zee cccvccse 1940 2,777 1,000 eer 552 525 505 47.5 52. 99.8 -9 101 29 b] 
ree 1939 5,529 1,200 2. eee 1,521 1,396 1,367 42.9 53.1 96.0 40 173 144 144 
ey ee 1940 5,391 1,200 > Mareen 1,595 1,469 1,395 44.3 51.7 96.0 17 191 -55 144 
pL rere ree 1939 2,417 #200 b1,167._...... 520 1,126 1,036 37.4 36.7 74.1 218 66 17 £257 
London, England ........ 1940 3,072 aa. eee 570 §=—6.1,599 1,549 37.4 40.7 78.1 336 76 74 r4g 
ey er 1939 81,181 300 311 75 872 798 685 42.2 43.4 85.6 50 31 24 c48 
RS: SEs 84%e6te0eedents 1940 =1,501 300 421 125 476 1,110 1,006 43.7 38.2 81.9 142 36 31 34 
American Alliance ......... 1939 8,834 3,000 eer 1,910 1,809 1,822 44.4 52.1 96.5 69 284 473 495 
BOW GON Bee Be ccveucces 1940 8,789 3,000 Se te cee 1,973 1,917 1,854 46.6 50.1 96.7 28 394 222 360 
American Druggists ....... 1939 2,265 750 CF 221 395 393 41.7 42.2 83.9 64 46 37 ~— p09 
Cincinnati, Ohio ......... 1940 2,236 750 OS eee 223 399 397 41.1 42.9 84.0 59 41 26 = p09 
American Equitable ....... 1939 9,563 1,000 eee 4,933 4,711 4,459 46.9 53.4 100.3 -147 196 -61 220 
gw i 1940 9,452 1,000 7 ware 4,883 4,619 4,669 47.2 52.3 99.5 45 246 150 200 
American General ......... 1939 2,557 500 a. dhbos 832 1,581 1,431 49.5 408 90.3 80 62 72 50 
BEOUONR, TOR. scccsccccce 1940 3,366 750 rer 941 1,980 1,871 57.0 37.7 94.7 56 93 -16 60 
American Home ........ss00 1939 3,420 1,000 Be 80 tee 1,145 1,255 991 57.7 53.7 111.4 -253 116 = wae 
BO WEES Tis. Es Kccecnvce 1940 3,342 1,000 TF scwes 1,276 1,398 1,268 68.2 50.4 118.6 -288 120 «ses 
American Reserve ......... 1939 5,241 1,000 S Beers 2,643 3,079 3,001 63.0 43.9 106.9 -245 218 260 150 
BOT "OR The Rives ccccess 1940 4,960 1,000 _ arrrre 2,475 2,764 2,932 67.6 43.8 111.4 -296 212 -19 100 
American Union ........0<. 1939 3,624 1,000 ) ee 425 290 290 44.7 43.9 886 20 118 Se scam 
ee See 1940 3,654 1,000 ee 430 302 297 50.3 48.1 98.4 2 120 117 100 
CEE. dddindicee esas weseedden 1939 2,658 1,000 911 50 598 684 648 483 44.5 928 30 81 28 50 
Providencs, BR. f......0000 1940 2,696 1,000 930 50 608 733 724 49.8 40.3 76.2 68 90 -2 50 
WN setnitioncaeviae 6660.90. 1939 6,213 8400 Pe eases 2,933 2,922 2,975 43.4 52.6 96.0 134 145 47 r190 
London, England ........ 1940 6,373 s400 i ae 3,030 3,227 3,130 47.6 50.1 97.7 18 159 122 r169 
Baltimore American ....... 1939 6,364 1,500 2,341 50 2,059 1,770 2,089 44.2 49.2 93.4 292 254 246 180 
i) Se 1940 6,314 1,500 2,268 50 862,065 2,091 2,085 52.3 44.8 97.1 44 263 31 240 
Bankers-Shippers .......... 1939 7,229 1,000 Zeer 3,575 4,275 3,948 48.8 47.2 96.0 2 221 194 200 
POW BOE, Ble Be coccveces 1940 7,168 1,000 ern 3,874 4,493 4,194 53.6 44.7 983 -60 235 -137 200 
I kn hid anceenes 1939 81,397 500 eer 163 193 190 55.0 49.6 104.6 -10 53 39 30 
oo 1940 81,469 500 ee 191 227 199 39.4 43.0 82.4 23 43 37 30 
BD. FS teos ccc ncctcsevedon 1939 25,098 3,000 b14,651 ..... 4,616 4,920 4,854 44.4 51.3 95.7 183 905 1,369 630 
MORTON, MERGE .cccccccccces 1940 25,427 3,000 b14,416 ..... 4,830 5,469 5,230 45.7 47.5 93.2 219 900 421 630 
SE oe Pi teak ds uu naeuines 1939 7,087 1,000 2,554 960 2,459 2,229 2,181 45.4 52.4 97.8 13 192 203 150 
eee 1940 7,127 1,000 2,599 900 «42,513 2,271 2,217 468 52.1 98.9 -18 185 12 140 
Caledonian American ...... 1939 81,665 200 * 281 213 247 39.5 64.9 104.4 10 44 19 20 
SPO Be Wes Ee cccvesess 1940 1,787 500 ee asses 282 231 231 53.4 60.6 114.0 -33 44 -26 t122 
CD, vir ccccccscmsseuns 1939 863,588 8400 i Brrr 1,536 1,462 1,442 48.0 52.2 100.2 —-25 93 60 r8i 
Edinburgh, Scotland ..... 1940 384,215 s500 Beet wsese 1,699 1,907 1,745 47.4 47.7 95.1 17 86 37 £335 
MINUET inatevdevnenesetes 1939 5,119 1,000 eee 1,432 1,305 1,323 46.8 56.4 103.2 -30 171 136 200 
San Francisco, Calif...... 1940 5,123 1,000 ee 1,141 1,099 1,051 45.6 51.0 96.6 11 113 -126 % 
I eli din dain duasebwn 193! 2,612 500 1,058 100 771 855 806 49.5 45.7 95.2 20 85 152 65 
Wremmgton, N. C....sc0% 1940 2,702 500 1,031 100 860 972 883 55.7 43.6 99.3 -34 92 72 65 
Central Surety Fire........ 1939 660 250 sar 103 199 170 4710 @2 2 ..... 15 | ae 
Kansas City, Mo.......... 1940 742 250 me. «ihoss 152 301 246 49.2 43.7 92.9 7 14 »! ree 
Co a. errr 1939 §=61,697 500 166 119 112 41.4 48.7 90.1 11 55 TS acces 
earnty CHP, Wl. J... .cccee. 1940 81,733 500 ck. ee 171 121 115 52.3 54.6 106.9 —24 56 GS wecse 
Christiania General ........ 1939 3,210 s200 re 1,648 1,767 1,605 56.5 42.6 99.1 -53 100 -14 r67 
CEO, MOPWEF 2.60 cccccecs 1940 2,572 $250 ae. setae 1,220 802 1,230 62.1 483 110.4 79 72 -175 r04 
City of New York.......... 1939 5,719 1,500 Pe -¢anes 2,156 2,522 2,431 51.3 46.2 97.5 29 234 290 180 
BE NE IN. Bisscesecces 1940 5,635 1,500 Ferree 2,428 2,635 2,364 60.5 43.8 104.3 -240 251 -5 180 
Church Properties ......... 1939 509 200 ere 30 31 55 58.2 48.8 107.0 8 10 3 8 
Pee TOR, W.. Fi..ccccvce 1940 483 200 eer 24 49 55 38.0 50.5 88.5 9 11 -14 8 
I i kuin weaee.oe% 1939 4,299 1.000 1,481 60 1,553 1,546 1,427 47.6 50.6 98.2 38 119 125 100 
Glens Falls, N. Y. ........ 1940 4,379 1,000 1,450 60 1,673 1,631 1,511 49.6 45.6 95.2 16 104 B2 nse 
les inc etmxemins 1939 4,615 1,000 sae 1,616 1,524 1,466 47.0 51.5 98.5 5 147 46 80 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 1940 4,753 1,000 eee 1,705 1,710 1,621 48.1 49.0 97.1 6 144 48 80 
b Bonds at amortized values. r Remittances to Home Office. 
ec & p Includes dividends to policyholders. s Statutory deposit. 
f Excess of funds received over remittances. t Includes stock dividend. 
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Strongest Fire Reinsurance Company 


in the World 


Fire and Allied Lines 


INTERNATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 


NEW YORK 



















Statement December 31, 1940 





LIABILITIES 















Cash in Banks and Trust Companies ....  $1,212,262.13 Reserve for Unearned Premiums .......- $1,815,476.85 
*U. S. Government Bonds ............. 2,314,580.55 Reserve for Losses ......--. bin oa 434,504.01 
*All other Bonds and Stocks 2,416,483.97 Reserve for all other Liabilities . . re 150,000.00 
First Mortgage Loans ................ 263,090.00 $2,399,980.86 


Net due from Insurance Companies ... - 298,471.80 CAPITAL ...... --+  $1,000,000.00 
(Not over 90 days due) SURPLUS ..............  3,119,927.51 


en re Seer 15,019.92 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS ....... 4,119,927.51 























$6,519,908.37 $6,519,908.37 















*Valuation on basis prescribed by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried at $815,551.58 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. On basis of December 31, 1940 market — for all Bonds and Stocks owned, the Total Admitted Assets would 
be increased to $6,708,713.85 and the Surplus to Policyholders to $4,308,73 











The INTERNATIONAL is the strongest company because it has 60°, of its business 
retroceded to a group of the strongest companies in this country. It has $800,000.00 in 
excess covers divided among almost all of the very strongest insurance companies in the 
United States, these excess covers applying to its net business which is comparatively small. 











The INTERNATIONAL has no treaties covering outside of this hemisphere. 
The INTERNATIONAL has no foreign entanglements of any kind whatsoever. 


The INTERNATIONAL has no deposits or property outside of the United States, except 
in Canada. 








SUMNER BALLARD, PRESIDENT 
80 JOHN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES—Continued 


Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of 
securities; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of 
securities. *Last 000 omitted. {Losses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred, to written premiums, 


Stock Fire Companies 
























































Financial Underwriting Investment 
* Com. a - “Total * 

Total ™ . = wf bined Stat. Net Invest- | Divi- 
Name of Company Date Ad- Special Un- Net Net t t Loss & | Under- | Invest- ment dends 
mitted 7 ° Re- earned Prems. Prems. Loss Exp. Exp. | writing ment Gain De- 
Assets | Capital | Surplus serves Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio} Ratio | Results J Income | or Loss | clared 
0 Ene er 1939 2,412 1,000 jae 446 424 425 43.2 50.7 93.9 26 90 77 100 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 1940 2,445 1,000 me ‘weees 461 447 432 46.3 48.7 95.0 14 95 102 80 
Dearborn National ......... 1939 §=1,128 505 426 30 163 251 177 66.3 71.1 1387.4 -122 15 32 82 
a 1940 1,117 507 231 15 328 452 287 76,9 65.5 142.4 -239 29 = <a 
ee Oe rr 1939 4,009 1,000 | i 828 785 789 43.7 49.8 93.5 53 114 128 120 
oo a eee 1940 3,895 1,000 FS arr 856 830 803 46.3 463 92.6 52 134 -68 120 
te Ae rere 1939 5,916 1,000 1,120 150 3,177 3,413 3,208 51.6 51.5 103.1 -203 148 266 60 
Dubuque, Iowa .......... 1940 5,539 1,000 | ere 3,004 2,811 2,985 59.7 55.7 115.4 -387 154 177 60 
SD Sab beh the ing nied'ns-00-06% 1939 2,499 1,000 oa 564 507 488 46.3 58.7 105.0 -42 90 -8 5 
mew Terk, BM. V...cccccee 1940 2,507 1,000 . 624 586 526 52.6 54.2 106.8 49 86 68 vi] 
Rrrrrer er rere erccccccs 1939 2,290 815 aia aree 897 865 939 60.7 47.0 107.7 —41 22 “8 sscan 
BOs Bes Dosdeccscctcese 1940 2,073 815 ee 2b+-08 783 817 931 58.7 50.0 108.7 -26 21 -66 16 
DOD s chivedbac sient dnaes 1939 3,088 300 ere 1,473 2,097 1,437 515 16.6 68.1 340 18 «cae 
So. Bend, Indiana......... 1940 6,786 600 949 200 4,119 6,697 4,052 61.0 148 75.8 585 28 29 180 
NOU ic snccdvsecéescese 1939 6,100 1,000 1,750 625 2,369 2,826 2,566 41.7 49.3 91.0 92 158 176 100 
ee 1940 6,431 1,000 1,750 620 2,724 3,272 2,918 44.1 47.9 92.0 63 171 —20 100 
Eureka-Security ........... 1939 7,390 1,000 - 3,556 3,73 2,177 46.8 61.8 108.6 -1,169 134 Oo 
Cincinnati, Ohio ......... 1940 7,536 1,000 are 3,831 3,580 3,305 50.3 546 104.9 -356 169 BEE scan 
ee 1939 855 250 nt wave 313 297 284 38.5 47.7 86.2 27 25 11 15 
meeneuss, WH. Vi... ccscccees 1940 887 250 re 324 304 293 37.0 54.1 91.1 22 27 10 17 
en eee 1939 21,995 4,000 b12,867 5 2,824 4,464 4,012 40.3 424 82.7 475 588 832 560 
Jersey City, N. J......... 1940 23,173 4,000 b13,048 500 3,288 6,083 5,619 418 415 83.3 713 603 36 560 
Fidelity & Guaranty ....... 1939 7,575 1,000 ia 3,998 4,841 4,453 49.2 47.9 97.1 -56 195 253 100 
MOMECIIOTO, MG. .ncccccces 1940 8,097 1,000 _* or 4,494 5,580 5,083 47.5 47.5 95.0 119 84 100 
Pere BAROCIAIOD 2 occccccccs 1939 23,464 2,000 10,213. ..... 8,650 8,947 8,061 45.7 47.9 93.6 21 757 = =1,231 500 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 1940 24,809 2,000 ee 10,029 11,168 9,790 50.9 44.3 95.2 -161 738 354 500 
WiPeMaw ss FUN ..0.000ccc0s 1939 42.135 7,500 16,879 750 12,757 15,798 15,732 46.6 443 90.9 1,400 1,372 1,475 1,200 
San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1940 44.657 7,500 17,779 2,500 13,450 18,041 17,348 47.0 42.0 89.0 1,611 1,578 1,576 1,20 
SD ddan wécednbicenen 1939 33,926 9,398 b8,029 ..... 13,967 13,066 12,555 47.6 51.0 986 -101 574 403 752 
Py Ble Devecvecccecens 1940 34,531 9,398 b7,253 ..... 14,742 14,654 13,880 48.3 48.9 97.2 11 452 -36 752 
0 ere 1939 20,425 3,000 eee 6,807 7,790 7,015 49.7 45.8 95.5 —24 835 780 840 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 1940 20,767 3,000 eee 7,637 8,823 7,996 55.1 43.4 98.5 -288 924 356 840 
Franklin National ......... 1939 4,324 1,000 2,575 200 531 500 492 45.1 50.0 95.1 26 126 Re lecums 
oe. ae 1940 4,397 1,000 2,646 200 564 547 515 50.4 46.0 96.4 2 127 Se eens 
PEON TWRION ..ccccccccces 1939 1,313 $200 ress 460 431 434 51.1 48.8 99.9 2 34 30 r37 
co ee 1940 =1,315 $200 a 431 376 405 52.4 47.7 100.1 13 34 30 r9 
General Exchange ......... 1939 36,256 4,000 9,282 1,564 18,338 26,541 23,287 65.3 15.9 81.2 3,893 583 68 3,500 
f**k Seer 1940 37,297 4,000 7,888 1,810 20,020 25,283 23,601 69.6 133 82.9 3,685 613 -551 4,000 
BED, Ckcicaviakbirnanesae 19389 4,631 $200 ee wees 1,985 2,000 2,238 56.0 45.5 101.5 74 134 104 r34 
Pees, DUONG cecvcccccsce 1940 4,672 8200 eee 2,132 2,338 2,192 58.7 43.8 102.5 -119 119 -10 13 
Cc teieenen a cbanmiaee. ot 1939 862,738 8450 jaar 1,065 1,343 886 58.1 47.0 105.1 -267 80 95 £235 
ORO, DOMED a cesccccccee 1940 3,284 s500 b1,233...... 1,079 1,522 1,508 50.6 44.7 95.3 73 76 15 £227 
Georgia Home ............. 1939 2,720 500 991 1,196 1,121 51.4 43.9 95.3 29 71 164 60 
Columbus, Ohio .......... 1940 82,901 500 re 1,178 1,453 1,266 57.3 43.2 100.5 -89 78 98 65 
Gibrattear F. & MM. ....ccese 1939 3,796 1,000 - 1,319 1,470 1,445 55.9 45.3 101.2 -34 149 184 140 
HOW Tete, We F...csvccss 1940 3,900 1,000 | ee 1,525 1,776 1,570 55.2 42.4 97.6 -54 152 55 140 
AE ee 1939 4,983 1,000 ' aaerere 1,620 1,524 1,494 46.1 53.1 99.2 -10 147 132 80 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1940 5,163 1,000 Ree xésas 1,707 1,710 1,622 48.1 49.0 97.1 9 138 93 80 
re 1939 19.379 2,500 7,467 100 6.934 7,184 7,035 38.9 48.4 87.3 719 572 375 800 
ePOMS PERE, Bee Be ccccese 1940 19,880 2,500 6,616 100 «67,639 = 8,630 7,925 46.9 44.8 91.7 374 437 —274 800 
Globe & Republic.......... 1929 §=656—.651 1,000 BMP cwcee 2,854 2,733 2,577 46.9 53.2 100.1 -85 114 -11 110 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1940 5,570 1,000 | ae 2,826 2,672 2,701 47.2 52.3 99.5 26 134 72 100 
Globe & Rutgers ........... 1939 13,987 2,088 a 3,011 3,687 2,305 60.4 50.4 110.8 -971 349 -198 266 
OO BOGE, Ms Be ceccccecs 1940 15,025 2,088 | 3,035 3,760 3,736 54.0 49.2 103.2 -157 407 604 264 
CERNE sce cicncesaesws 1939 4,386 1,000 | [ees 1,448 1,363 1,289 49.1 488 97.9 -13 136 118 120 
Portsmouth, N. H........ 1940 4,509 1.000 ee 1,575 1,552 1,425 48.0 47.3 95.3 4 134 112 120 
Great American ..........<. 1939 49.964 8150 25.942 ..... 13.147 12,723 12,864 456 51.8 97.4 426 1,875 2,892 2,486 
OO We, Bie Bs: siescecsce 1940 50,181 8,150 25,584 ..... 13,674 14,074 13,547 46.5 481 946 537 1,931 773 1,752 

b Bonds at amortized values. r Remittances to Home Office. 

f Excess of funds received over remittances. s Statutory deposit. 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 


Organized 1918 Capital $1,000,000.00 
* 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Philadelphia, Pa. Capital $1,000,000.00 Established 1862 
a 


Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York 
Organized 1913 Capital $1,000,000.00 
£ 
Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company 
Organized 1849 of New York Capital $1,000,000.00 


. 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 Capital $1,000,000.00 


= 
United States Fire Department 


Switzerland General Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Zurich, Switzerland Established 1869 





Losses paid exceed 
Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars 


Corroon & Reynolds 


one Incorporated 
92 William Street Insurance Underwriters New York 
MANAGER 


e 
— DEPARTMENTS — 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY MONTREAL 





Stock Fire Companies 
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Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus 
securities; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surp 





reflects actual market values of 
lus to reflect market ‘values of 
securities. *Last 000 omitted. tLosses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred, to written premiums, 





















































_ Financial Underwriting Investment 
. Com. bd 4 “Total * 
"a Special | Ur ne | Net | Lice de | Under- Jtsvest- | “ment | ait 
y , - Sp n- e e SS nder- nvest- men 

ee a aiaes ° 3 Be. earned Prems. | Prems. | Loss | Exp. Exp. | writing | ment Gain = 

Assets | Capital | Surplus serves Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio| Ratio | Results § Income j_or Loss ff clared 

MER ccccccccccccecccesiesese 1939 4,721 1,000 1,300 150 1.947 2,157 2,080 47.8 48.0 95.8 54 99 166 100 
Pere, TORR .cccccsvcese 1940 4,903 1,000 1,337 150 2,091 2,279 2,135 50.4 48.9 99.3 -55 135 157 100 
PEEL dvacewiieeectesnons ies 1939 2,552 s200 ee eewes 627 538 560 42.9 499 92.8 55 95 127 r201 
Of a Pere eee 1940 2,328 s500 | 387 92 332 52.7 44.6 97.3 119 92 69 r10l 
CES hs santas avesoneaule 1939 16.247 4,000 5,516 5,256 5,595 5,306 50.4 48.6 99.0 -101 550 438 480 
DE Ws Dis Eb <cvestens 1940 16,633 4,000 5,035 5,837 6,739 6.159 51.3 46.2 97.5 —94 556 85 480 
 ® eereerer rr 1939 7,493 1,000 — ae 2.634 2,998 2,628 478 45.3 93.1 11 259 284 200 

San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1940 87,791 1,000 rere 2,773 3,299 3,160 47.9 44.6 92.5 175 253 188 2 
0 re eer 1939 123,056 15,000 49,870 ..... 48.051 57,648 53,100 50.7 45.7 96.4 -232 4,560 5,863 4,800 
DOO BOER, The Beccsccceves 1940 123,727 15,000 42,855 ..... 54,916 66,038 59,176 54.2 43.6 97.8 -2,05 4,748 -1,200 4,806 
NE. cc criseccceveeens 1939 3,194 1,000 755 1,189 1,429 1,300 50.8 43.7 94.5 13 119 189 100 
MBO, MG. ...cesecss 1940 3,360 1,000 ee: 1,428 1,731 1,492 56.4 41.8 98.2 ~-74 131 46 100 
Indemnity Marine ......... 1939 1,119 s200 b559 149 401 371 47.7 36.1 83.8 44 25 22 r59 
London, England ........ 1940 =1,368 $250 WE. sexes 171 625 603 48.0 37.4 85.4 82 25 40 r29 
Ins. Co. State of Pa.....0... 1939 4,863 1,000 Re. a0 2,047 2,184 2,020 51.3 52.7 104.0 -165 164 84 130 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 1940 4,686 1,000 mee Saees 2,109 2,225 2,163 52.4 52.3 104.7 -182 163 -39 100 
BRROPRMEIONR) oc cccccvcesecs 1939 6.555 1,000 ae 1,708 1,904 1,747 516 44.7 963 -2 219 241 200 
BOO BOWE, Bes. Sec cveveesse 1940 6,520 1,000 3,309 1,815 2,398 2,291 58.7 46.6 105.3 -173 197 -59 100 
PED vccarcewedeosseses 1939 1,681 200 ee “Seede 984 1,138 836 53.1 22.1 [75.2 140 8 19 20 
PORE Ey, Bee Dé cccccesscvcse 1940 2,252 200 ee 1,405 1,643 1,221 55.0 27.6 82.6 96 11 32 40 
NE itt so teki hes deheee sco 1939 4,468 1,000 - irr 1,979 2,310 2,274 50.0 47.0 97.0 49 124 84 100 
WOW TOPE, We Ze seseccses 1940 4,433 1,000 a 2,124 2,473 2,328 53.2 45.2 98.4 -30 129 -78 100 
Kansas City F. & M....... 1939 1,624 500 550 46 453 454 426 47.0 48.9 95.9 4 37 30 30 
Kansas City, Mo.......... 1940 1,684 500 550 61 175 141 418 54.3 64.2 118.5 100 38 38 50 
Emickerbocker ...cccccececs 1939 4,635 1,000 i eee 2.149 2,044 1,945 46.9 53.4 100.3 -58 101 35 110 
DOO BORE, Wee Ricscvccesess 1940 4,588 1,000 1,191 2,127 2,012 2,034 47.2 52.3 99.5 20 120 87 100 
Law Union & Rock........ 1939 2,427 8200 eee 813 8670 $61 45.5 53.6 99.1 3 80 89 r12 
London, England ........ 1940 2,395 8250 aes 809 673 677 45.5 52.6 98.1 13 78 23 ré4 
London Assurance ......... 1939 8,648 s400 4,067 3,349 3.839 3,684 45.3 46.4 91.7 220 218 400 r374 
London, England ......... 1940 9,695 85 4,794 3,482 4,683 4,550 46.4 446 91.0 356 228 14 r200 
London & Lancashire...... 1939 7.612 8400 3,186 3.630 3.217 3,180 46.9 52.3 99.2 -18 214 169 ri4 
London, England ........ 1940 7,515 s500 i ore 3,684 3,237 3,183 50.0 51.3 1013 -77 2 44 «rl 
London & Provincial....... 1939 1,238 $200 See 333 314 302 49.6 54.3 103.9 -16 33 30 13 
London, England ........ 1940 1,259 $200 ae 332 312 313 56.6 51.1 107.7 34 31 45 13 
London & Scottish.......... 1939 1,514 8200 a 7 350 303 287 45.0 53.7 98.7 -9 44 25 r48 
London, England ........ 1940 1,562 $250 eee 392 387 346 49.4 53.2 102.6 -32 42 53 r31 
eee 1939 5.234 81,000 2.420 1,390 1,451 1,309 45.4 476 93.0. .... 168 270 140 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 1940 5.454 1,000 2.398 1,607 1,806 1,587 516 448 96.4 +418 159 133 140 
Manhattan F. & M.......... 1939 3.384 1,000 Aree 898 828 767 49.3 54.0 103.3 62 100 127 50 
I. BOER, Bee Bee secvcvuc 1940 3,417 1,000 ee 1,052 1,047 893 53.6 52.6 106.2 -137 102 53 50 
BENERD: soccscvesccecevecsvecs 1989 5.030 s200 b3,042...... 830 1,829 1,708 30.8 35.5 66.3 436 127 87 116 
London, England ........ 1940 6,142 e200 «6bS,7Gl._...... 851 23458 2,436 36.0 39.2 75.2 681 128 70 f18 
Massachusetts F. & M. .... 1939 2.705 1.000 CC 446 424 425 48.0 48.0 91.0 39 104 182 100 
WOMOR, MEBGB. ccccccccccos 1940 2,720 1,000 BP weucs 461 447 432 45.8 448 90.6 33 107 69 100 
Mechanics & Traders ...... 1939 5.727 1.000 3.009 400) =1,121 1,083 1,060 47.1 51.1 98.2 8 161 , : er 
POOF UEOTE, CORR. ccscccoes 1940 5,865 1,000 3,060 400 1,190 1,186 1,118 50.3 47.8 98.1 -10 158 a 
OD in n.665 600 006 cteeee 1939 17.505 2,500 9.092 1,000 4.131 4,013 4,002 424 49.5 91.9 316 519 769 580 
ce 7 a aa 1940 17,642 2,500 8.888 1,000 4,227 4,314 4,219 476 448 92.4 279 577 97 670 
Merchants & Mfrs.......... 1939 3,905 1,000 a ‘weiss 1.691 1,614 1,529 46.9 53.5 100.4 -53 109 -25 112 
TIOW BOER, He Kec cccvccse 1940 3,790 1,000 BP’ aweibe 1,674 1,584 1,601 47.3 52.3 99.6 15 108 12 100 
I | 66:5. 0 600000.0006.06008 1939 66.465 1,000 2,958 214 2.018 2.073 1,997 478 4863 94.1 a0 241 332 180 
We, FUME, BEAM, .ncccccccce 1940 6.863 1,000 3.142 236 «2,12 2,227 2,111 48.3 45.9 94.2 68 263 317 180 
EE Ss ico tes cue ese now ew 1939 2.708 400 b826 100 =1,196 1,104 1,033 455 518 72 -18 RB R38 48 
a errr 1940 82,896 400 Me s8%«- 1,400 1,383 1,178 52.1 49.9 1020 -192 88 R8 48 
POG TIOOD «oc ccccecsovevts 1939 =. 2.981 oe bi ..... 1,272 1,137 1,207 489 53.2 102.2 12 aR 123 84 
| a rere 1940 3.490 400 i eee. 1,882 1,980 1,369 51.5 45.6 97.1 -239 82 69 44 
Michigan F. & M........... 1939 4.429 1.000 1,456 1,505 1.464 47.1 472 94.4 63 14 198 110 
Detroit, Michigan ........ 1940 4,532 1,000 1,779 1,548 1,619 1.528 49.3 46.0 95.3 30 153 91 120 


b Bonds at amortized values. 


f Excess of funds received over remittances. 
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r Remittances to Home Office. 
s Statutory deposit. 
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Globe and Rutgers Hire Jusurance Company 


OLIN L. BROOKS, President 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1940 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


en I NE 6 is ol down okong ¥ss4 ed 004s 0000dieveeecasseadeverss $ 772,243.71 
Be, EER IE RE aS ETOCS Ie nen aa Naan i 3,059,108.63 
*Stocks (Includes Subsidiary Companies at $2,402,911.17) ...........00ccccceececceceees 7,527,525.20 
re er oc. b Rul Geek hres TET Fess kts hesedwhaneeetseeebiennsresees 1,194, ~ = 
i his tthe ellie seks LER Lea ce S eed ede sds EL Hdd 0d 04:90:08 006445 ba0b0 bs 
ee er OE oS a oon 660.00 cee bones seeseesebeteereeee 20, 000.00 
Premium Balances (Less Ceded Reinsurance Balances) .................0..0eeeeeeeeeee 367,329.44 
ee ee es Ce Se CD os 600. 045.0.060d0.00000bss sed buesacoeseeseosenees 12,995.02 
i ic caine G ie RGR Gd ERAS s 666086000 69408005 400006 dS bE RCRA OeS 44,254.58 
EEE EI IE a SE Re Sen J 
a ee pre nant Fan eye 27,781.71 
$13,025,340.53 
LIABILITIES 
Be Re Re BD ws 0.6 600 05.5504 06 60 oo 000800 bs40e 0900s vereseces $ 692,760.10 
ey Se Sen SI 5 on ccsthed gene aan edad eenansebs 000ensendeoess venseces’ 3,034,914.29 
Reserve for Expenses, Taxes and Contingent Commissions Due or Accrued ............. 239,951.27 
Loan from Bank (Maturity—December 31, 1941) (Secured by pledge of Bonds and Stocks 
eo oh Lc cc's dew ad 09-060 b60 0b ee RON wee 0eeseeseeseseeese 1,950,000.00 
Reserve for Retirement of Preferred ET Shah 6sWAlsedeedktensdsadehidedagssss ¥¥eebseseaa 11,408.49 
a ee oss 55 + 5 55 bisee b00b 66054 066000096660 0s 0000 80050%40% 35,000.00 
Se le ne ee Se Oe TID 6 6 no 0.0.0:50:9::5:0:0.0:0:0: 400 6.00500 0080600"2 00000800008 443,687.91 


$ 6,407,722.06 
Capital Stock: 
**$4.00 Cumulative First Preferred Stock (20,800 shares 
$15.00 Par Value, including 800 shares held in Treas- 





te NEED «0244060 0480040 000 04bb nb 020080 $ 312,000.09 
***$5.00 Cumulative Second Preferred Stock (33,391 shares 
EY NED. 6.05.0 0.00055600000026009006000260000-08 500,865.00 
***g5.00 Cumulative Junior Preferred Stock (5,000 shares 
EY WEED v5.0:06:00064508 080505060 04R 08800064000 75,000.00 
Common Stock (80,000 shares $15.00 Par Value) .......... 1,200,000.00 $2,087,865.00 
ID. 6.6 60:05 656.0606:0:00 6.65 060006 0456666040 000005 560080000406 08650br8 448 4,529,753.47 6,617,618.47 





$13,025,340.53 
POLICYHOLDERS' SURPLUS $6,617,618.47 


*Bonds and Stocks are carried on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York. Total values, based on December 31, 1940 market quotations for all except insurance 
and subsidiary stocks (subsidiary stocks other than insurance being taken at statutory, and in- 
surance stocks being taken at statutory values with portfolios adjusted to market) are $157,559.61 
less than shown. There has been deducted an amount of $221,817.81 representing interest in our 
own stock through ownership of stocks of other insurance companies. Securities carried herein at 

$236,776.51 are deposited with State Departments as required by law. 

**Available to absorb the Company’s share in possible declines in the values of real estate owned by 
subsidiary companies. 

***Entitled on voluntary or involuntary liquidation to $100.00 per share and accrued dividends. 


HOME OFFICE: 111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








American Gome Hire Assurance Company 


OLIN L. BROOKS, President 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1940 
ADMITTED ASSETS 
rn Se SCS 5.05 id cbcbweadedscacetesdscebarsdldedevsetoesberees $ 659,504.17 









iT Mi 0.06 svee00oeneeeeatteeeeees* * - 488,241.05 
MED cc chcksconser Ceabhbenss.ocbee ‘ 1,391,777.48 
Cash on Hand and in Banks ....... 488.4 
Mortgage Loans (Face Amount $207, 839 20) . ° 159,000.00 
Premium Balances (Less Ceded Reinsurance Balances ee 197,781.31 
Bills Receivable taken for Insurance Risks ........... ee 22,775.83 
Interest Due and Accrued ...............+. s 13,244.12 
Se SE CRED nik 6:6 0 6.0K bibs 00 cddeewssebsbesrcioncevess we 5,939.50 
$3,341,751.87 
LIABILITIES 
Se Be Rs Se Te TIED: 6. 690. 66060. 6.0 0504000 05656 bbcs0b8cccbvecnresecesieceese $ 198,507.86 
es Ge OY Cr oo os od ncclncacse kot pt eis seen ¥'eo00teurs0negee6deenreeeeoe 1,275,907.35 
Reserve for Expenses, Taxes and Contingent Commissions Due or Accrued ............ é 67,407.85 
Reserve for all other Items ................. PES RR Peery Te ere eet Or ee iS 5,387.06 
$1,547,210.12 
Capital Stock (100,000 shares $10.00 Par Value) ..............0ccsccecceeeeees $1,000,000.00 
06:50. 6 6 0660008000606: 50 408 S64H0 0:60 Obs 0065 069:056060009 0024804 eR 08460 Ess 794,541.75 1,794,541.75 
$3,341,751.87 


POLICYHOLDERS' SURPLUS $1,794,541.75 


*Bonds and Stocks are carried on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York. Total values, based on December 31, 1940 market quotations for all except insurance 
stocks (such insurance stocks wet taken at statutory values) are $11,613.80 less than shown. There 
has been deducted an amount of $23,952.91 wen interest in our own stock through ownershi 
of Second Preferred stock of the Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance Company. Securities carrie 
herein at $336,260.77 are deposited with Governments and State Departments as required by law. 


HOME OFFICE: 111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


























FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES—Continued 


Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of 
securities; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of 
securities. *Last 000 omitted. ftLosses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred, to written Premiums, 


















Stock Fire Companies 


























































manta Financial Underwriting Investment ae. 
. Com. wd 7 *Total . 
Total . « ° bd bined Stat. Net Invest- } Divi- 
Name of Company Date} Ad- Special Un- Net Net t t Loss & | Under- | Invest- ment denis 
mitted ° e Re- earned Prems. Prems. Loss Exp. Exp. writing ment Gain De- 
Assets | Capital | Surplus serves Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio] Ratio | Results J Income | or Loss 
Milwaukee Mechanics ..... 1939 11,581 2,000 G2 ssice 4,387 4,138 3,979 46.9 651.3 98.2 -17 385 445 160 
Milwaukee, Wisc. ........ 1940 12,008 2,000 ere 4,627 4,641 4,401 48.1 48.9 97.0 7 370 155 160 
PED. bad cccresneaees-doeue 1939 §=6.3,189 819 ae sate 1,476 1,031 1,540 46.6 66.8 113.4 147 79 4 w.,, 
CISVSIANG, ORIO 2 ccccceses 1940 3,271 819 ee (tees 1,586 1,478 1,368 50.6 55.2 105.8 -137 68 we eae 
National American ......... 1989 1,915 1,000 a esdes 456 703 644 53.2 47.6 100.8 -37 42 TS scant 
COURBRR, TIGR. .ccccccescccs 1940) =—1,884 = 1,000 are 544 800 712 61.9 45.3 107.2 ~97 39 16 30 
BNE, snc tb ans cn cebasaccenes 1939 51,997 5,000 22,415 6,500 15,102 14,574 14,267 47.2 508 98.0 134 1,333 2,074 1,00 
BeMTtsora, COMB. ..cccsoce 1940 53,141 5,000 22500 6,500 16,014 15,968 15,057 50.3 466 96.9 41 1,373 1,044 1,00 
Natl. Ben Franklin......... 1939 §84,261 1,000 Bee . cvses 1,619 1,524 1,468 468 51.4 98.2 -9 119 79 80 
PUCNOOTEM, PB. cccvcccses 1940 4,369 1,000 ce errr 1,705 1,710 1,624 48.0 49.0 97.0 4 127 22 80 
Preerenel F. & MM. sccccveces 1939 1,808 1,000 ae” «sees 523 614 421 43.9 46.0 89.9 -46 58 70 25 
BAUEOCM, TN. De svccoveece 1940 1,913 1,000 Jv 603 886 806 42.8 52.1 94.9 13 58 4 5 
National Liberty .......... 1939 19,686 4,000 8,869 300 5,567 4,787 5,652 44.0 49.2 93.2 824 757 762 800 
POE WOE: Bee Becccccvces 1940 19,478 4,000 8,677 300 865,584 5,653 5,637 52.4 446 97.0 68 831 241 800 
National Reserve .......... 1939 2,590 500 502 25 1,359 1,401 1,348 57.0 53.1 110.1 -161 W7 138 30 
ee errr 1940 = 2,431 500 ee eases 1,25 1,168 1,271 56.2 52.8 109.0 -75 76 79 30 
National Union ............ 1939 16,696 1,100 5,606 1,000 7,340 7,854 7,611 43.9 48.6 92.5 434 516 217 275 
PRCREDOTEM, FR. ccccccccee 1940 17,937 1,100 5,486 1,000 8490 9,384 8,234 50.4 43.9 94.3 -98 455 385 275 
TUGRMOTOOMES 6c cccccescccece 1939 1,795 s400 a .@apaice 436 361 383 44.3 63.1 107.4 -14 44 43 r13 
The Hague, Holland...... 1940 8 1,651 8500 me. eawes 411 349 374 53.0 57.7 110.7 —26 45 -103 4 
New Brunswick ........0.. 19389 5,104 1,000 CO == 1,580 1,751 1,698 50.3 48.0 98.3 16 200 346 170 
New Brunswick, N. J..... 1940 5,094 1,000 a 1,759 2,005 1,826 54.0 44.0 98.0 -59 _ are 180 
New Hampshire ........... 1939 17,029 3,000 | See 4,687 4,547 4,409 45.8 49.1 94.9 158 587 345 540 
Manchester, N. H......... 1940 17,725 3,000 are 5,041 5,023 4,669 48.8 47.4 96.2 3 588 TAT 540 
NE TE tic cage eleeeeuiees 1939 5,912 1,000 co ia 2,466 2,369 2,225 46.9 53.3 100.2 -81 199 -10 180 
gs ee, eee 1940 5,692 1,000 | 2,441 2,309 2,334 47.2 52.3 99.5 23 222 -25 160 
POTTED occ cccccvcccces 1939 5,240 1,500 . ean 2,246 2,531 2,521 54.3 47.9 102.2 -59 112 7) jena 
SEOTETOTG, COMM. 20.<cccce 1940 6,307 1,500 | 3,086 4,200 3,359 495 40.8 90.3 -19 114 
Northern Assurance ....... 1939 7,932 s400 b2,612 100 §=64,010 3,985 3,821 47.5 54.1 101.6 -165 194 2 r212 
London, England ........ 1940 388,204 s500 b2,524 50 4,151 4,297 4,156 50.1 51.6 101.7 -152 190 155 r50 
EE er 1939 864,542 600 2,122 1,901 1,847 53.8 483 102.1 -55 122 -25 60 
Se SG Bhs Denaclcenssas 1940 4,850 600 cS ae 2,805 2,836 2,153 55.6 44.2 99.8 -299 119 -175 a... 
Northwestern F. & M....... 1939 2,992 1,000 1,044 25 593 642 636 45.9 483 94.2 56 72 101 100 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 1940 3,177 1,000 1,071 75 619 777 752 46.1 43.9 90.0 84 72 94 100 
SEWAGE TROD nice cccecscc. 1939 5.890 s400 | eee 2,724 2,534 2,501 43.7 51.3 95.0 119 198 124 r217 
Norwich, England ....... 1940 = 6,236 s500 ee (eeKes 2,984 3,205 2,945 48.4 47.9 96.3 -24 200 155 1198 
ee ik ae eae ou 1939 4.648 1,000 i re 958 1,141 1,007 48.0 444 92.4 14 166 51 120 
San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1940 4,741 1,000 ee Reed 1,012 1,279 1,225 47.6 43.4 91.0 87 149 66 120 
NE nines ch Gime diceee 1939 10.193 1,000 b6.994..... 1.654 1,692 1,658 44.0 48.2 92.2 113 385 563 350 
Sy SEN. 6 cccdecosase 1940 10.245 1,000 b6,.976 ..... 1,738 1,875 1,787 448 441 889 156 405 326 350 
REE: -Wabb aba end oudey Seed 19389 6,548 1,000 i 1,868 1,474 1,527 45.3 53.9 99.2 37 123 WB ewes 
BSRPtTOTG, COMM. ..cccececs 1940 6,389 1,000 Re - secs 1,960 1,636 1,543 46.9 50.5 97.4 -9 113 7 250 
ER ee eee 19389 §=8.2382 =1,000 3,044 ..... 3.696 4,293 3,961 488 45.6 94.4 78 256 203 240 
se So eee 1940 8.343 1,000 are 4,073 4,639 4,262 528 43.5 96.3 -12 260 -98 240 
oR ae 1989 8.284 1,250 ere 4,818 4,979 4,161 53.6 484 102.0 -497 204 , 1 eee 
San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1940 8903 1,250 ae 4.405 4,664 5,077 54.3 55.9 110.2 -301 259 395 wae 
ER, ee 1939 554 s200 a meme 38 49 51 32.9 49.0 81.9 10 19 33 r65 
TOTO, WEMMSS cccccccvcces 1940 546 s2 aren 29 19 29 SoS GiD i984 ..... 20 7 m7 
NID: 10. odin opee neue aie 1939 83.985 1,000 FF ea. 1,257 1,457 1,397 49.6 46.1 95.7 31 159 176 130 
a 1940 34,044 1,000 ere 1,457 1,715 1,516 55.1 445 99.6 -87 171 37 130 
a ere 1989 18.187 s400 10,006 ..... 6.471 4,485 6,428 48.3 57.1 105.4 877 593 562 1399 
London, England ........ 1940 17,339 sd DEED <na02 5.296 3,993 5,168 55.7 50.6 106.3 243 531 494 r299 
Philadelphia Natl. ......... 1939 2.998 1,000 ree 575 595 536 45.9 49.2 95.1 -6 99 140 60 
Philadeiphia, Pa. ......... 1940 3,097 1,000 sae 666 742 651 51.1 45.2 96.3 -16 97 58 60 
Pilot Reinsurance ......... 1939 3,906 1,200 1,497 90 859 868 896 57.4 46.0 103.4 -17 158 52 150 
ge OU ee 1940 3,869 1,200 1,394 100 977 814 695 51.0 52.3 103.3 -85 160 117 120 
DS .iccccschinseeceeeca 1939 5.262 1,000 1,783 150 1,889 2,172 2,000 45.4 466 92.0 85 150 131 20 
Wwassungeen, D.C. ...s05 1940 5.588 1,000 1,873 100 «2,166 2,645 2,369 49.7 44.0 93.7 19 154 20 
b Bonds at amortized values. s Statutory deposit. 
r Remittances to Home Office. 
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COPYRIGHT 1932 BY INS. CO, OF NORTH AMERICA 


206 8 r212 
155 50 
-25 60 This month’s North America national advertising cites the case of a plant under con- 
SS isca struction that benefited from following the White Fireman’s advice. 
= 4 The owner was anxious to get the building completed so production could start. The 

White Fireman recommended the use of non-combustible scaffolding. This recom- 
124 r27 mendation was adopted. When fire broke out in the framework, it was quickly ex- 
155 ris tinguished with no interruption in the building’s construction. 
4 4 In the White Fireman, North America Agents have an effective weapon for building 

goodwill . . . and premium income. 
528880 
“ See our full-page advertisement in the April 2Ist issue of Life. 
7” 350 

* 

203 «240 
2 3 Insurance Company of North America 
S <2 PHILADELPHIA 
33 fs and the 
7 ° ° 
- a Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
37130 write practically every form of insurance, except life. 
e Founded 1792 
oe 6S Capital $12,000,000 Surplus to Policyholders, over $75,000,000 
4 4 The above Surplus to Policyholders is based on Insurance Department values. If based on the Market 
| Values of Securities, as of December 31, 1940, this would be $77,965,222.93. In addition the Company 
31 2 has set up a Voluntary Reserve of $1,500,000 for Contingencies. 











FOR APRIL, 1941 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES—Continued 


Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of 
securities; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of 
securities. *Last 000 omitted. fLosses and adjust t exp incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred, to written premiums, 





Stock Fire Companies 


















































Financial Underwriting Investment 
° Com. ° ° . 
Total : l Us Me a t t cee Under I ea pos 
Dat Ad- Specia n- et Net ss & nder- nvest- lend 
Mame ef Company _ mitted * ° Re- earned Prems. | Prems. | Loss | Exp. Exp. | writing | ment — 
Assets | Capital | Surplus] serves Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio} Ratio | Results § Income clared 








Providence Washington ... 1939 15,496 3,000 6,423 250 4,596 5,974 5,907 443 49.2 93.5 348 494 497 420 
Providence, R. I. ........ 1940 15,706 3,000 6,219 250 4,880 6,676 6,393 48.3 449 938.2 305 517 =-114 42 
PED vcencduiesonsees as 1939 2,430 1,000 a jase 371 373 356 47.2 48.7 95.9 7 61 wanes 
WOW TOT, MH. Fe secccces 1940 2,416 1,000 seer 407 466 431 59.6 39.4 99.0 -10 64 “seis 
Prudential of G. B. ....... 1939 6,236 600 Se 2,768 2,357 2,443 51.0 466 97.6 101 185 197 210 
OOM TE We Ke cescccce 1940 6,484 600 i 3,463 3,438 2,743 62.8 44.2 107.0 -503 201 83 210 
ee eee 1939 1,688 400 Meee séews 342 532 457 52.8 46.3 991 -39 52 73 20 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1940 1,892 400 ee sanee 548 1,014 808 425 469 894 -25 51 4 20 
Reinsurance Corp. ......... 1939 7,058 1,530 | as 298 549 554 40.7 45.8 86.5 W7 233 57 230 
Se a Ae 1940 6,857 1,530 8 ar 688 1,223 833 51.7 38.7 904 -T71 262 -401 230 
PD. bbs denadecdrececees 1939 4,159 1,000 tion 913 941 846 46.1 493 95.4 -41 135 180 80) 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 1940 4,295 1,000 rere 1,058 1,171 1,026 51.0 446 95.6 -13 13 58 80 
ere r ee 1939 5,098 893 2,940 215 1,579 1,163 2,681 55.2 263.4 118.6 123 136 ee 
Providence, FR. 1. ..ccccoe 1940 5,123 1,000 - ae 1,990 2,343 1,932 46.4 53.4 99.8 -219 92 7 wate 
EEE POO TTT 1939 5,077 1,000 2,279 ..... 1,423 1,239 997 43.1 448 87.9 15 163 151 150 
BPO BOT, Wis Ke ccccicve 1940 4,951 1,000 b2,i57 ..... 1,460 1,128 1,091 45.3 486 93.9 41 190 -8 150 
Rochester American ...... 1939 4,043 1,000 Zia 828 785 789 43.7 481 91.8 66 161 260 120 
WUOW ZOEE,; Wi. Be ccccscese 1940 4,057 1,000 es 856 &30 803 463 45.5 91.8 53 169 59 120 
Royal Exchange ........... 1939 4,883 s400 aa 2,607 2,803 2,684 48.3 50.0 983 -16 125 13 rl 
London, England ........ 1940 5,082 s500  . a00es 2,777 3,415 3,244 50.3 48.0 983 -21 134 -13 = r87 
INET 5 S60 5.0 6-0606-0.0'00% 1939 63,046 1,000 are 571 582 523 45.5 46.2 91.7 16 95 me. seat 
mew Tere, H.. F. ccccecss 1940 3,084 1,000 fe 628 655 598 56.9 42.7 99.6  -22 93 oe 
i Bae Fe BE. vcccccces 1939 T77 213 C—l—F 376 855 559 40.8 62.8 103.6 -207 9 8 10 
es, SION, THO. o.dcvcvccesex 1940 829 213 ae 441 569 504 40.6 50.5 91.1 13 10 9 21 
i i  ,. 4Jencckedke 1989 43,681 10,000 19,867 1,244 9,935 12,078 11,737 47.0 45.6 92.6 717» «=#1,557 2,872 1,280 
We, POU, TEIMM. cccccccccc 1940 47,095 10,000 21,579 1,688 10,334 13,458 13,059 49.3 44.6 93.9 633 1,785 2,803 1,280 
ORRIN TION 6c. cccccccses 1939 8,225 s400 eee sacds 3,058 2,626 2,688 47.5 518 99.3 53 269 332 = r290 
Edinburgh, Scotland ..... 1940 8305 s500 GAO . <rc0 3,209 2,976 2,824 53.1 47.1 90.2 -85 256 285 1308 
Seaboard F. & M. .......... 1939 2,820 1,000 nr: seeus 756 876 789 51.6 513 1029 -63 77 a 
POO DORE, Ble Be cccccvcce 1940 2,913 1,000 699 50 880 1,088 965 54.7 48.7 103.4 -92 74 . a 
OR tdsddbeesécnesesenececcnces 1939 4,017 s400 b2,084..... 763 «61,507 1,332 38.2 36.3 74.5 283 114 49 £425 
Liverpool, England ...... 1940 4,904 s500 b2,430 ..... 826 2,265 2,202 37.1 41.4 78.5 404 118 150 r109 
25. than ae bus anh 1939 2,051 500 516 10 949 680 665 33.8 57.1 90.9 51 38 -17 60 
Davenport, Iowa ........ 1940 82,071 500 431 10 = 1,024 768 693 42.8 566 994 -38 29 8 60 
COONEY BUAEL. .cccedecccsce 1939 940 250 348 320 322 52.2 52.2 104.4 5 32 48 15 
Galveston, Tex. .......... 1940 973 250 eee! “ebees 395 402 356 54.8 50.3 105.1 AS 31 22 15 
ED 0.0.65. 006000+000% 19389 4,165 1,000 b1,008_ ..... 1,299 2,025 726 75.1 181 88.2 3,447 30 13 3,000 
Beer We. Ih. Be. eecccuse 1940 10,336 2,000 b3,766 ..... 3,028 4,207 2,478 73.1 13.1 86.2 2,762 12 pb rere 
NN .. nc acinescusse 1939 3,953 8200 Rie 1,707 1,603 1,497 51.7 445 96.2 10 99 38 £137 
Stockholm, Sweden ...... 1940 3,981 8250 2D. weees 1,896 1,825 1,636 61.6 43.8 105.4 -172 101 -25 r8 
BOMtR Carevaes ....ccccccoes 1939 1,390 200 ae . wane 709 4+ 775 697 54.5 462 100.7 -41 43 60 18 
CS We Cl. ccccdcceses 1940 81,427 200 BEE éeove 652 729 786 53.0 47.8 100.8 20 51 1 17 
MOMENT DIG 0. ovc ck vcccccs 1939 1,835 200 . Pare 456 541 516 40.0 476 87.6 51 58 86 45 
ee eee 1940 1,862 200 re 496 546 506 41.8 464 882 40 63 7 45 
Standard Marine ........... 1939 3,769 s400 ie 382 1,116 1,032 44.0 39.3 83.3 138 108 174 ros 
Liverpool England ....... 1940 4,128 s500 a 442 1,702 1,642 45.6 36.7 823 257 99 1 ri50 
Standard of New York..... 1939 866,704 = 1,500 Pre 1,522 1,689 1,654 48.8 52.1 95.9 36 128 215 120 
WOW TOE, WH. Ye. cccccsccs 1940 8,096 1,500 eer 3,541 4,382 2,363 49.3 446 93.9 -753 137 26 120 
ee ee 1939 3,298 300 Dae wear 1,257 946 935 43.4 49.5 92.9 49 100 142 96 
ss i eae 1940 3,300 300 + 1,309 995 944 46.5 478 943 29 99 21 96 
State Assurance ........... 1939 1,315 s200 ae  -eseee 706 579 569 47.6 561 103.7 -26 40 3 r4i 
Liverpool England ....... 1940 1,238 8250 re 730 618 594 513 543 1056 -47 43 -18 r44 
Swiss Reinsurance ......... 1989 16,280 s400 5,028 4,133 5,906 5,107 5,274 53.4 45.1 985 157 434 270 r3 
Zurich, Switzerland ...... 1940 16,478 s500 5,049 3,913 6,428 5,882 5,361 51.5 42.7 94.2 86 397 237 ~—s rT 
Switzerland Genl. .......... 1939 2,591 s400 c—lU7/aee 986 1,483 1,231 60.5 39.1 99.6 -98 55 26 f71 
Zurich, Switzerland ...... 1940 2,502 s500 a eee 655 903 1,234 59.2 36.9 961 168 60 59 r60 
Tokio Marine & Fire ...... 1939 12,229 s400 - i 1,889 2,646 2,575 44.7 44.7 89.4 240 289 892 r35l 
WE SOOM occcccesccess 1940 10,369 s500 SE vesen 397 =: 11,330 2,822 44.9 589 103.8 768 272 51 1,368 
a Adjusted for large reinsurance effected 1939. r Remittances to Home Office. 
b Bonds at amortized values. s Statutory deposit. 


f Excess of funds received over remittances. 
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SALES PLAN FOR 1941 


A Charted Course to Bigger Agency Income 


PRACTICAL PROSPECTING, 


a complete, tested sales plan, gives you a plan 


of action. 


FIRST, it shows you how to make a thorough 
analysis of your market—how to compile a highly 
potential prospect list—how to picture additional 
needs of each prospect on handy 3x5 cards espe- 
cially designed for this purpose—how to organize 
your file to give you finger-tip access to this val- 


uable market information. 


SECOND, it shows you how to organize your 
solicitation work with no wasting of time, shoe 
leather, or gasoline. It gives you a simple zoning 
plan that enables you to cover your market in an 


orderly and thorough fashion. 


THIRD, it shows you how to plan your cam- 
paigns year round—what coverages are particu- 
larly salable at certain seasons—how to launch 
your campaigns—how to figure out proper sales 
quotas for yourself—how to gauge your sales ef- 


fort to fill your established sales quotas. 


FOURTH, it shows you how to increase your ratio 
of sales to calls through the scientific use of di- 
rect mail advertising—how to crack more sales on 
the first interview. It gives you simple instructions 
on how to increase your selling efficiency over the 


so-called “cold turkey” method of selling. 


FIFTH, it shows you how to set up an easily main- 





tained check-up system on yourself—how to dis- 
close your weak points as well as your strong— 
how to know when you are “right” and how to 
stay right—how to be your own sales manager in 


the real sense of the word. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


A copy of the above new 1941 edition of PRAC- 
TICAL PROSPECTING is available to you. Use 
the coupon below, and see for yourself how you, 
too, might convert the ideas it contains into dollars 


for yourself. 


MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
ILLINOIS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE: 137 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


Please forward a copy of PRACTICAL PROSPECTING. I understand there is ne angen 
. LN. 4-41 





aS on my part. 
ii 


ADDRESS. 


jou = ee. | 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES—Continued 


Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of 
securities; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to refiect market values of 
securities. *Last 000 omitted. ftLosses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred, to written premiums, 


Stock Fire Companies 
























































ce Financial Underwriting Investment 
* Com. vl - “Total ° 

ry Special | Ur Net Net t Son 
» - n- we . er- nvest- mer “ 
on ee wee ohana sph ® ay earned Prems. Prems. Loss Exp. Exp. writing ment Gain ag 
Assets | Capital | Surplus serves Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio} Ratio | Results | Income | or Loss § clared 
Transcontinental ........... 1939 4,357 1,000 2,631 200 524 500 489 473 49.8 97.1 10 116 ee te 
HOW TONy. Wee Es vevcccces 1940 4,459 1,000 2,714 200 560 547 512 50.5 46.5 97.0 -2 118 «ssl 
DOI CIP casssvivcsicoccees 1939 1,860 500 1,005 12 287 287 285 39.4 46.0 85.4 48 69 30 
Minneapolis, Minn. ....... 1940 1,936 500 1,038 50 295 314 306 44.0 41.9 85.9 47 46 54 30 
Union & Phenix Espanol .. 1939 1,743 8200 676 100 683 660 631 52.1 474 99.5 -10 50 184 r64 
PERGFIG, TPG 2 ccicccvccce 1940 861,761 8200 721 100 709 645 619 ae! oe | ee 45 4 r22 
Union Fire, Acc. & Gen..... 1939 1,668 8400 a ‘bene 454 449 435 57.6 52.3 109.9 D4 45 59 fl 
Paria, PYO@nce ....cscccces 1940 §=1,618 8500 a dénebe 577 §22 399 69.0 59.2 128.2 -193 45 ~9 [50 
Union of Canton ........... 1939 3,012 8400 Pees 443 849 817 61.3 38.5 99.8 -9 80 33 r30 
BOON TOME. 6 ccccccvessoess 1940 3,556 8500 errr 738 1,509 1,214 40.8 40.3 81.1 112 78 52 r35 
| Ne er eer ey 1939 3,395 400 CC 875 1,791 1,374 52.1 36.1 88.2 5 95 157 50 
Savraey Cutz, NH. dg. ccvcccee 1940 4,221 400 - aa 1,373 2,854 2,355 483 39.9 88.2 70 103 60 50 
i RO CE PET et 1939 1,439 8200 a sate 460 431 434 51.1 47.0 98.1 10 53 46 156 
POLIS, PANGS 2.2.06 cccvveces 1940 1,398 $200 a Sens 431 376 405 52.4 46.6 99.0 18 36 -18 r21 
Virginia F..6 Mh. accccccees 1939 862,911 1,000 ?. siPeere 661 629 604 47.1 52.3 99.4 -12 96 27 40 
PAOMTAORG, VE. ccccccocces 1940 2,898 1,000 | ae 683 629 607 46.1 524 985 ..... 97 26 40 
Ck ge ee 1939 1,383 500 ier 475 750 724 45.9 51.4 97.3 -22 52 sin 
WOCC BOO, TBR. seccsacce 1940 1,425 500 ee sess 549 854 781 49.6 50.3 99.9 -35 55 “ sssis 
WD oc nccyn es ecensicss 1939 4,000  -):: i -s 1,666 1.569 1,511 49.6 54.3 103.9 -88 91 62 r68 
WON, MAGNE ..cccccceee 1940 3,926 s200 b1,667. ..... 1,661 1,561 1,566 56.6 54.8 111.4 -174 90 116 r79 
errr ree 1939 1,584 200 rere 181 609 615 45.4 51.9 97.3 19 49 oe cada 
SOW WeNey Bes Bs ccvccace 1940 1,738 300 wa 183 619 618 48.2 51.4 996 ..... 49 Cl woe 


b Bonds at amortized values. 
f Excess of funds received over remittances. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Capital — $3,000,000 


r Remittances to Home Office. 
s Statutory deposit. 


GRANITE STATE 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
Capital — $1,000,000 


STATEMENT—DECEMBER 31, 1940 
$17.,725,574.80 ... ADMITTED ASSETS 
6,277,469.54 LIABILITIES, Except Capital 
11,448,105.26 POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


$4,508,730.77 
1,781,979.32 
2.726,751.45 


* Valuations on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
Securities carried at $850,258.43 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 





Classification of Assets of New Hampshire Fire; Insurance Co. and Subsidiary, illustrated in percentages of 
the various subdivisions of their holdings. 





U. S. Government Securities 
Other Public Bonds 
Corporation Bonds 


31.0 
12.1 
25.9 


Total Bonds 69.0 


Preferred Stocks 
Common Stock 


Total Stock 


70 


Real Estate 2.3 
Mortgages of 
5.7 
5.7 
2.0 


Agents’ Balances 


Interest and Accounts Receivable 
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| Values of Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of 
values of securities; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of 
Premiums, securities. *Last 000 omitted. {Losses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred, to written premiums. 
Stock Casualty Companies 
— Financial Underwriting Investment 
« Com ” ~ “Total 
7 . . Ur Ne Net ‘oy GP ~ 
y * m s . } si Ags - st- en 
sea ed waaas eaned ” ° = onmees eens. Prems. Loss Exp. | Exp. writing ment Gain 
Assets Capital | Surplus | serves serves | Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio] Ratio | Kesults § Income | or Loss 
Accident & Casualty ...... 1939 4,194 8850 1,650 378 511 730 1,339 977 68.8 60.2 129.0 -533 100 95 
Siw eee TOON, We Ze oe ccsvecce 1940 4,892 s850 1,650 431 914 1,032 2,479 2,176 66.7 53.0 119.7 -591 115 26 
_ eee Allstate Insurance ........ 1939 4,686 350 1,063 355 1,376 1,353 2,006 2,712 52.1 32.6 84.7 352 121 165 
69 30 Chicago, Th. ..ccccscccces 1940 5,504 400 1,188 400 1,458 1,697 3,571 3,227 541 33.0 87.1 296 114 190 
- ad American Casualty ........ 1939 4,629 564 564 22 1,549 1,591 4,102 3,937 641 349 99.0 -33 81 66 
84 ré4 SE. CS wescectseeees 1940 4,931 564 564 72 1,635 1,736 4,564 4,420 61.7 35.7 97.4 38 91 53 
4 
= Amer. Credit Indem. ....... 19389 5,082 1,500 i. Pere 1,177 867 1,729 1.7168 504 449 95.3 61 160 88 
5f fl TT CONE ERs Be cccccéess 1940 5,444 1,500 eee 1,229 891 1,786 1,762 42.7 50.5 93.2 103 141 162 
-9 ' 
= American Employers ...... 1939 11,872 1,000 3,000 1,480, 3,394 2,594 6,219 6,026 49.9 405 90.4 498 297 298 
33 r30 SEG, BEM veccccdeseces 1940 12,951 1,000 3,000 1,577 4,001 3,081 7,154 6,667 55.5 394 949 141 326 96 
52 
> American Fidelity ......... 1939 530 200 seen 99 159 369 370 «661.4 33.8 95.2 21 16 19 
57 50 DEOMEDONIGT, VE. ccccccvcce 1940 546 200 Oe * wadve 107 158 374 375 64.9 35.9 100.8 8 16 33 
60 
Amer. Fidelity & Cas. .... 1939 3,254 788 1,044 150 818 213 3,648 3,616 661 284 94.5 179 13 -32 
46 r56 PE, COl svccccusees 1940 83,624 900 1,259 150 855 203 3,801 3,811 67.3 283 95.6 170 55 4 
18 
= American Fire & Cas....... 1939 818 250 124 30 89 262 484 439 462 446 908 23 18 22 
27 40 Orlando, Florida ......... 1940 889 250 142 35 105 271 485 476 513 45.2 96.5 21 23 23 
26 40 
American General ......... 1939 2,557 500 a ésaee 508 832 1,581 1,431 495 408 90.3 80 62 72 
sia Houston, Texas .......... 1940 3,366 750 ae 698 941 1,980 1,871 57.0 37.7 94.7 56 93 -16 
sen 
American Guarantee ...... 1939 1,498 1,000 i sesee- eeace 2 BS ssocs coche dene ceeee -12 10 8 
62 r68 Se BOOM, Bee Bs sseécccce 1940 2,820 1,250 pe ere 12 82 110 30 55.8 77.8 133.6 -73 49 41 
16 r79 
American Indemnity ....... 1939 4,236 1,000 675 506 801 1,093 2,017 1,948 556 428 98.4 2 110 103 
Mm  xadee Galveston, Texas ......... 1940 4,587 1,000 800 591 847 1,202 2,254 2,145 538.6 433 96.9 21 116 144 
ane 
American Motorists ........ 1939 9,250 750 1,356 271 4,114 2,040 6,477 6,261 55.3 265 81.8 1,080 70 119 
SIONG, TE. csovcccssccecs 1940 10,010 750 1,487 253 44,634 1,923 7,203 7,320 55.9 261 82.0 1,348 60 15 
American Policyholders ... 1939 2,168 350 350 52 1,014 120 1,183 1,181 669 146 81.5 214 39 27 
POTOM, TEBME. ciccescosces 1940 82,267 350 we evens 1,055 175 1,305 1, 69.9 13.4 83.3 203 36 6 
American States ........... 1939 2,346 350 350 73 521 892 2,016 2.042 544 438 982 53 58 76 
Indianapolis, Ind. ........ 1940 2,696 350 400 100 608 1,044 2,308 2,156 52.7 42.7 95.4 37 55 67 
Anchor Casualty .......... 1939 2,600 300 403 100 888 738 1,672 1,627 55.1 388 93.9 82 71 150 
i, SMM, BEM. occ cedccee 1940 2,947 400 402 75 «1,030 853 1,972 1,858 583 366 94.9 50 78 117 
Pek TeGemeey ....c.cccccse 1939 885 452 oe asaee 96 100 200 179 58.7 266 85.3 19 15 15 
SY BM Bee Ee. cccvcsese 1940 962 452 ——oaee 167 98 245 247 62.9 27.0 89.9 26 16 47 
Atlantic Casualty .......... 1939 277 100 aD  wesae 62 52 108 125 56.1 52.9 109.0 -2 3 5 
PE, Mis Be cceceensaes 1940 292 100 De nee 79 53 105 104 61.0 49.2 110.2 -11 5 10 
I ME acccineseacaaene 1939 1,119 300 eee 198 251 530 514 48.7 462 949 19 26 50 
N,N sc cc8ccesvces 1940 =1,130 300 wee * wees 216 253 523 520 55.0 45.5 100.5 3 33 14 
Bankers Indemnity ........ 1939 867,440 800 700 537 2,883 2,137 4,507 4,523 56.1 414 97.5 49 193 283 
a a Se 1940 3=7,513 800 700 593 2,930 2,245 4,733 4,625 55.0 418 96.8 95 196 -19 
Bituminous Casualty ...... 1939 6,744 500 1,000 468 3,220 1,567 4,886 4,820 681 25.8 93.9 273 89 59 
mock Island, Til. .....c00 1940 8 7,627 500 1,000 282 3,629 1,855 5,816 5,529 69.7 24.8 94.5 173 79 60 
Meeeve WHION ....cccoccses 19389 2,675 300 429 60 816 904 2,126 2,046 53.9 40.1 94.0 78 68 87 
Columbus, Ohio .......... 1940 3,002 300 535 100 927 = 1,101 2,397 2,276 53.1 40.7 93.8 S4 82 48 
Canadian Ind. (U. 8. Br.).. 1939 ere a wean m4 4 4 91 482 45.4 93.6 ef 15 17 
Los Angeles, Calif........ 1940 err ae 30 66 110 98 45.3 40.7 86.0 21 16 34 
Ger & General .....cccccsces 1939 4,540 s750 a weeds 1,611 1,210 3,535 3,417 62.0 38.0 100.0 -36 102 -13 
mew York, N.Y. ....ccece 1940 4,749 8750 ee 1,924 1,275 3,716 3,650 65.8 37.2 103.0 -144 105 19 
Citizens Casualty .......... 1939 934 300 je 373 32 785 793 «76.5 25.2 101.7 -24 21 42 
TOW WOE, I. We .cccesce 1940 869 300 we «-eseae 261 81 716 727 664 27.8 942 30 17 22 
Coal Operators ............- 1939 1,260 100 SF. «seve 949 120 792 762 78.6 24.7 103.3 46 27 56 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .......00¢ 1940 1,670 100 Se: Oneness 1,004 139 956 936 688 263 95.1 41 26 19 
Commercial Casualty ...... 1939 10,230 1,000 1608 ..... 3,891 3,197 8.139 7,909 544 428 97.2 123 276 204 
SUG, UN: Dv cccvcedcs'es 1940 11,084 1,000 1,587 ..... 4,826 3,548 9,112 8,761 57.2 42.7 99.9 -223 299 208 
Commercial Standard ...... 1939 3,750 550 488 ..... 1,258 1,210 3,698 3,641 62.2 35.5 97.7 7 116 97 
Fort Worth, Texas ...... 1940 4,020 605 449. «..... 1,884 1,875 3,667 3,502 60.9 39.0 99.9 -79 87 83 
Continental Casualty ...... 1939 37,291 2,000 7,134 1,800 14,822 29,784 22,999 22,327 55.2 393 94.5 885 829 831 
Ul socevecksses 1940 40,097 2,000 8,478 1,400 16,026 210,473 25,872 24,684 546 39.4 94.0 1,209 864 465 
alncludes additional reserve for non-cancellable accident and health business. 
8 Statutory deposit. 
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Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus refiects actual market values of 
securities; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to refiect market values of 
securities. *Last 000 omitted. fLosses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred, to written premiums, 





Stock Casualty Companies 



























































Financial Underwriting 
* Com. i 
boy 8 cet 1 Lo Ur Ne Net t ; Penny | . ~~ 
: : ) ? ? $8 nder- 
een eal amas ented we! re > Re corned same. Proms. Loss Exp. | Exp. writing 
Assets Capital | Surplus | serves serves | Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio} Ratio | Results 
Connecticut General ..... - 1939 265,319 3,000 b8,181 2,000 1,886 a1,320 2,901 2,762 553 403 95.6 . ae 
Hartford, Comn. .....cccee 1940 289,449 3,000 b9,448 3,000 2,019 a1,415 3,569 3,474 57.6 37.8 95.4 ee acu cae 
Craftsman Ins, Co. ........ 1939 243 100 Ce  sssue 26 a47 226 225 447.2 516 98.8 2 4 4 
BOGOR, THAGR. ccccicccccve 1940 344 100 a aeaes 54 a78 352 360 43.7 56.8 100.5 -30 7 10 
Dearborn Nat’l Cas......... 1939 §=1,261 390 315 62 227 195 623 874 57.0 52.0 109.0 52 44 48 
DOSTOEE, TEIGM. cccccccccce 1940 1,180 390 234 27 222 260 676 611 683 52.5 1208  -135 25 15 
Economy Auto ............ 1939 1,009 200 202 74 2 279 620 604 47.8 38.4 86.2 79 16 18 
eer 1940 1,078 200 248 80 194 323 702 658 52.2 37.7 89.9 52 19 9 
Emmeco Casualty .......... 1939 520 300 A 10 28 50 23 68.6 263 94.9 -1 2 5 
South Bend, Ind. ......... 1940 759 300 eR 93 165 339 202 625 261 886 -13 8 18 
Employers Casualty ....... 1939 3,472 500 644 75 932 1,230 2,666 2,544 57.4 35.1 92.5 241 90 98 
BE, DOMED cccccccevcce 1940 3,911 500 753 7 1,080 1,482 3,159 2,907 59.2 35.0 94.2 187 98 8 
Employers Ins. Co. ........ 1939 437 100 eee 117 120 410 421 55.5 29.2 84.7 68 7 7 
Birmingham, Ala. ........ 1940 488 100 102 5 123 131 434 423 49.6 28.4 78.0 84 8 6 
Employers’ Liab. Assur. ... 1939 43,749 8850 9,150 5,442 18,148 8,921 24,475 24,716 51.3 403 91.6 2,180 1,148 979 
ree 1940 45,082 s850 9,150 6,121 19,132 9,081 24,739 24,579 564 39.9 963 843 =:1,239 855 
Employers Reinsurance ... 1939 17,359 1,500 2,500 2,586 6,927 a3,253 7,192 6989 38.7 524 91.1 507 423 365 
Manees City, Me. 2.0.00. 1940 18,611 1,500 2,500 3,007 7,175 a3,600 7,304 6,957 36.7 52.7 89.4 565 457 260 
European Genl. Reins. ..... 1939 22,326 s1,050 3,950 1,377 9,408 a4,847 8,656 8921 374 54.2 91.6 891 472 = -309 
Ok Se ® aa 1940 23,301 s1,050 3,950 2,481 9,271 a5,178 8,983 8652 344 514 85.8 1,054 489 254 
TNSOE FOR. Giiiccccccccsece 1939 3,528 755 .—hCU#Zer 1,201 400 1,189 1,170 57.7 396 97.3 27 79 98 
POW TOE, Th. Dos sccccccee 1940 3,853 755 ee 1,436 451 1,434 1,383 53.9 406 945 54 91 5 
Federal Life & Cas. ...... 1939 1,260 450 286 40 126 197 1,180 1,147 418 541 95.9 30 42 $2 
errr 1940 = 1,398 450 342 45 150 236 1, 1,329 45.2 52.7 97.9 6 46 43 
WORGGR TACO .cccccccccceces 1939 17,230 375 b632 50 1,160 a849 1,590 1,609 565 364 92.9 i stews  <soape 
Re: ile. céccvccrccsece 1940 17,985 375 b732 50 1,148 a842 1,634 1,641 57.3 35.2 92.5 ae sews sous 
Fireman’s Fund Indem. .... 1939 11,351 1,000 - 7 4,017 2,645 5,725 5,573 53.9 43.2 97.1 72 320 417 
San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1940 11,636 1,000 ST wwase 3,849 2,766 5,842 5,721 469 44.0 90.9 496 319 198 
Freeport Motor ............ 1929 81.555 200 434 149 337 394 852 832 50.4 38.2 886 88 36 38 
PEOGPOCE, THe. cccccsccccces 1940 1,729 200 458 149 430 430 930 894 50.5 420 92.5 52 32 19 
General Reins. Corp. ...... 1939 17,742 1,000 6.000 541 7,103 2,165 5.553 5,637 45.8 45.9 91.7 506 420-173 
Bee Webs Be Be ccvdcvese 1940 17,293 1,000 6,000 57 7,109 2,148 5,220 5,237 364 50.1 865 618 369 ~762 
General Transportation .... 1939 1,437 550 ever 442 13 826 825 77.1 8.2 85.3 122 12 14 
DOT BOM Wis Es ceccesces 1940 2,034 550 ae “wesw 1,057 1 1,448 1,461 80.2 7.2 87.4 160 25 14 
Glens Falls Indemnity..... 1939 12,004 1,000 2,894 150 4,251 3,376 6,990 6.852 47.8 45.6 93.4 378 279 148 
ene Pals, MW. FZ... cece 1940 12,855 1,000 3,232 150 4,576 3,638 7,468 7,206 49.1 45.5 94.6 255 335 87 
Great Northern ...........- 1939 87,615 319 b181 82 306 a417 1,663 1,636 49.9 482 98.1 awa 
Milwaukee, Wisc. ........ 1940 867,963 319 b181 71 315 a442 1,760 1,735 455 488 943 a -se4a0 cna 
Guarantee Co. of N. A..... 1939 2,064 8250 ae 165 171 320 291 #102 61.5 71.7 67 60 55 
New York, N. Y........... 1940 2,043 s250 ME.  ssces 181 188 324 308 17.8 585 763 36 61 60 
Hawkeye Casualty ......... 1989 1,014 200 200 17 123 * 353 731 684 418 481 89.9 27 14 
Des Moines, Iowa ........ 1940 1,284 300 150 49 181 459 896 790 463 51.3 97.6 -33 30 14 
Hoosier Casualty .......... 1939 §=1,335 200 279 15 342 361 1,158 1,153 506 46.7 97.3 29 45 
Indianapolis, Ind. ........ 1940 1,442 200 319 100 347 398 1,304 1,267 508 449 95.7 34 46 $1 
Illinois Nat’l Casualty .... 1939 886 200 vos 194 340 TIT 747 «26558.9 #403 99.2 pail 17 25 
Springfield, Til. .......cce- 1940 960 200 WUE ateee 225 352 842 830 55.1 40.6 95.7 32 16 -12 
Imperial Ins. Inc. .......... 1939 276 100 ee ‘deads -Adone 54 62 2 223 OSB SIS ..c.- 12 12 
Washington, D. C. ....... 1940 315 100 Ma. kwon - sean 70 71 54 «38.0 414 79.4 9 12 12 
Indiana Bonding ........... 1939 149 100 n> Saeuikpe. gen 14 19 25 0.9 112.0 112.9  wenee “some 
Indianapolis, Ind. ........ 1940 152 100 ee Seeteh: | Neaared 37 57 34 0.6 63.2 63.8 Et sssae «oul 
Independence Ins. Co. ...... 1939 517 100 100 252 13 46 240 232 481 420 90.1 19 6 6 
EGUISVIIIG, THY. occccscccee 1940 515 100 100 234 22 49 260 257 «441.7 53.0 94.7 12 6 7 
Teminen Bae, COs ..cccesccees 1939 1,251 200 ae > éades 261 475 938 898 50.9 482 99.1 -12 29 $2 
Indianapolis, Ind. ........ 1940 31,341 200 oe ‘eater 274 524 1,037 54.1 423 96.4 15 30 18 
Industrial Indemnity ...... 1939 563 200 oe TP eeeas 77 7. SB BR GB ccces 1 1 
San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1940 685 200 me 6 Aseas 97 78 177 98 70.0 205 90.5 -9 1 1 
a Includes additional reserve for non-cancellable accident and health business. 
b Bonds amortized ; stocks actual marke 
s Statutory deposit. 
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The consistent growth of 
Central Surety is evidence 
that sound management 
policies administered by a 
progressive and thoroughly 
experienced underwriting 


staff are attractive to agents. 





CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE (ORPORATION 


ail 





HOME OFFICE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
R. E. McGINNIS, PRESIDENT 


SAN FRANCISCO ° CHICAGO ° NEW YORK 
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Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of 
securities; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of 
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Stock Casualty Companies 



























































Financial Underwriting 
> Com 2 
= Lo U Ne Ne t t i Loss & Under 
* le s - } I 7 OSS «ler - 
Tee ee po atnee * Ma — Re anne’ se. Press. Loss Exp. | Exp. writing 
Assets Capital | Surplus | serves serves Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio| Ratio | Kesults 
Inland BemGing ....ccccceses 1939 881 250 250 126 99 90 175 196 74 745 819 53 17 3 
South Bend, Ind. ......... 1940 679 250 wee Ss00e 80 73 138 155 S Te secu 39 17 7 
Insurors Indemnity ........ 1939 824 250 255 25 158 107 421 395 60.7 33.2 93.9 14 14 9 
Ty GH veecccecceces 1940 915 250 250 64 207 111 445 441 65.0 32.4 97.4 14 22 13 
International Fidelity ..... 1939 1,842 300 co 27 57 122 122 96 31.5 41.1 72 64 8 
Jersey City, N. J......... 1940 1,869 300 eae 30 56 118 119 #125 564 689 37 65 58 
International Travelers ... 1939 489 100 Me sécwe 10 18 100 9 411 45.4 86.5 ST seeee oeeeis 
BIEN, “TOMES ccccccccccee 1940 538 100 _ aero 9 16 93 9 55.1 422 97.3 — wsases ceens 
Kentucky Central ......... 1939 2,005 400 b164 25 20 56 1,517 1,513 39.3 59.7 99.0 7 tsece ae 
BRGROTAGS, HY. cccccccece 1940 2,226 400 b207 25 23 55 629 1,633 405 55.9 96.4 CE esews eaten 
Keystone Auto Club........ 1939 4,363 350 175 61,207 1,622 815 1,701 1,777 57.7 30.0 87.7 242 137 151 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1940 4,439 350 175 1,195 1,628 858 1,710 1,667 57.8 30.4 88.2 180 156 274 
London Guar. & Acc. ...... 1939 15,084 s900 ee 6,026 3,025 7,026 7,164 468 422 89.0 865 445 131 
Ow SORE, Hi. Ze. cccvesece 1940 15,487 5900 Bee teeie 6,055 2,812 6,941 7,153 50.0 43.1 93.1 672 427 565 
Loyal Protective Life ..... 1939 2,090 400 b802 100 268 a240 1,172 1,152 45.9 474 93.3 TS éscee sane 
WOOTEN, TEARS. cccccccccces 1940 2,268 400 b&838 150 251 a279 1,222 1,184 448 4385 883 eee 
Maryland Casualty ........ 1939 40,760 2,545 4,679 480 17,168 11,540 25,023 25,314 55.8 428 98.6 TO 
DWGIEMOTS, BEG. ccccccccee 1940 41,489 2,545 ae 17,9386 11,725 24,555 24,370 545 411 95.6 855 1,018 19 
Massachusetts Casualty .. 1939 204 100 n. aaiains 23 as0 244 233 «453.8 49.4 103.2 -12 5 7 
BONCOM, THORR. cecccsscvce 1940 235 100 ae 23 a70 229 239 «450.2 50.0 100.2 2 4 1 
Maes. Indemnity ......ccc0 1939 1,348 100 240 50 304 8 abbdl 1,178 1,069 49.7 43.9 93.6 19 27 18 
PSOE; EN. esivvsvevces 1940 1,610 100 322 50 371 a6s3 1,327 1,194 47.3 441 91.4 37 33 g 
Mass. Plate Glass.......... 1939 379 200 |hCchVeee 8 66 89 88 40.5 53.7 94.2 4 17 23 
ee 1940 395 200 E> ‘eenen 8 70 95 91 406 538.0 93.6 4 16 7 
Medical Protective ........ 1939 3,008 300 ere 1,530 505 983 1,014 60.1 42.6 102.7 -14 70 64 
Fort Wayne, Ind.......... 1940 2,884 300 ren 1,448 461 895 939 44.7 57.1 101.8 12 44 36 
Mercer Casualty ........... 1939 1,123 250 266 50 267 233 531 547 51.3 44.1 95.4 32 31 39 
CE, SED ccccccccccces 1940 1,153 250 283 50 251 263 574 544 53.2 45.4 98.6 4 31 38 
Merchants Indemnity ..... 1939 3,255 1,000 rere 623 352 738 768 43.9 44.7 886 96 103 95 
SHOT BOOM, Wie Resccccccvce 1940 3,536 1,000 So ae 634 410 807 749 42.4 43.2 85.6 83 139 93 
Metropolitan Casualty ..... 1939 10,912 1,500 errr 4,222 3,021 6,936 6,734 538.3 43.2 96.5 105 354 276 
a eee 1940 11,345 1,500 foe 4,683 3,231 7,534 7,324 565 431 99.6 -110 331 222 
Michigan Surety ........... 1939 832 300 12 68 170 203 «413.6 63.3 76.9 64 22 34 
EMME, MICK. 220cccccee 1940 898 300 423 12 51 76 173 165 46 66.9 71.5 34 22 46 
pee 1939 1,084 200 ian 247 388 820 813 58.2 39.5 97.7 16 27 40 
i ee 1940 8 1,064 200 WEP weve 207 442 902 848 53.6 39.7 93.3 33 3 0 
Nat’l Acc. & Health........ 1939 634 200 mt: éese~o 85 41 965 958 36.2 581 943 44 22 22 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1940 700 200 Me éass0 84 44 1,086 1,083 35.9 59.2 95.1 45 23 ps) 
Peer) TA0O & DOC...0ccccces 1939 72,608 4,000 b5,254 2,900 54 180 6,960 6,957 45.1 444 89.5 727 200 184 
Nashville, Tenn. ........ 1 469 5,000 b5,443 3,900 67 218 7,449 7,417 47.7 489 916 608 248 21 
National Protective ........ 1939 689 25 287 55 71 214 534 551 23.0 62.1 85.1 92 14 13 
maneas City, Mo. .....00¢ 1940 817 25 343 130 69 213 520 521 25.7 58.2 83.9 85 12 24 
WHEW, COMREET cccccccccccccs 1939 624 200 i tows 96 201 418 414 58.2 47.9 106.1 -22 7 12 
i rer re 1940 565 200 errr 79 37 173 337 70.1 53.0 123.1 10 5 3 
New Jersey Mfrs........... 1939 7,685 100 2, 1,375 2,639 715 3,618 3,594 58.9 10.2 69.1 1,117 185 322 
ee ee 1940 8,422 100 2,513 1,400 3,184 825 4,181 4.131 65.1 8.9 74.0 1,101 175 307 
North American Acc. ...... 1939 3,452 400 815 300 537 1,351 4,321 4,279 37.5 585 96.0 150 90 85 
RPEONINNG. HEY Seescecscccces 1940 3,664 400 908 300 641 1,416 4,695 4,631 39.4 58.0 97.4 71 87 ) 
Northwest Casualty ....... 1939 2,545 400 ee asses 736 1,022 1,948 1,673 543 39.6 93.9 Af 57 30 
URCEED,. “WOE. cccccccccee 1940 83,101 400 ae tects 945 1,291 2,460 2,191 52.9 39.4 92.3 63 66 61 
Northwestern Nat’l Cas.... 1989 1,712 200 628 50 441 397 793 799 «#4564 36.6 93.0 58 42 48 
Milwaukee, Wisc. ........ 1940 1,878 300 585 50 524 430 862 829 60.7 35.7 96.4 19 44 61 
Norwich Union Ind......... 1939 2,006 500 oe 643 126 239 228 67.7 53.5 121.2 -57 67 41 
Wow Term, NW. YZ. ....cc0% 1940 = =2,055 500 Me. ese0s 638 140 254 240 66.2 52.8 119.0 -52 65 91 
Occidental Indemnity ...... 1939 4,607 1,000 = 1,092 580 1,598 1,567 465 4383 89.8 135 149 192 
San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1940 4,723 1,000 Be. esses 1,153 650 1,673 1,604 49.0 46.9 95.9 51 137 121 
a Includes additional reserve for non-cancellable accident and health business. 
b Bonds amortized; stocks actual market. 
s Statutory deposit. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES—Continued 
Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of 
securities; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of 
securities. *Last 000 omitted. fLosses and adjustment exp incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred, to written premiums, 
Stock Casualty Companies 
Financial 
Total ” “2 ie ns “ Stat. 
Name of Company Date Ad- Special Loss Un- Net Net Under- 
mitted e ° Re- - earned Prems. | Prems. writing 
Assets Capital | Surplus | serves serves | Prems. Written | Earned Results 
Ce SNES ai eccscccsces 1939 9,034 600 1,200 856 2,206 2,786 6,168 5,931 : 3 , 647 
Hamilton, Ohio .......... 1940 89,698 600 1,400 1,148 2,637 3,396 7,391 7,280 49.7 43.4 1 514 
NOD. crew svcisveess 1939 1,480 200 Se (ése0% 474 300 766 753 513 388 90.1 70 
EMMOY, GIG 2.ccccccceses 1940 1,673 200 a tenes 576 329 823 794 52.1 416 93.7 38 
Pacific Automobile ........ 1939 1,110 201 201 30 281 361 735 792 58.0 443 102.3 7 18 15 
Los Angeles, Cal.......... 1940 3=1,134 201 224 30 294 367 749 743 «#24588 40.1 98.9 6 16 14 
Pacific Employers ........ 1939 365,967 500 a «aes 3,394 997 5,321 5,161 61.6 229 84.5 761 55 48 
Los Angeles, Cal.......... 1940 866,349 500 CO ee 3,425 1,084 5,489 5402 58.5 249 83.4 869 56 60 
Pacific Indemnity .......... 1939 12,287 1,500 2,500 1,259 3,289 2,833 5,996 6,100 50.7 39.8 90.5 596 293 185 
Los Angeles, Cal.......... 1940 13,164 1,500 8,000 1,171 3,484 3,181 6,740 6392 488 38.1 86.9 684 291 83 
Peerless Casualty ......... 1939 1,724 630 l/r 274 281 1,058 1,008 52.1 45.1 97.2 5 51 98 
 < se eoem 1940 2,049 650 556 50 401 314 1,002 970 37.3 45.9 83.2 148 50 65 
Pennsylvania Casualty .... 1939 1,820 300 200 19 710 469 2,427 2,343 67.1 29.4 96.5 38 30 22 
BMROROTET, FR. 2 .ccscccces 1940 2,336 350 275 38 859 639 3,463 3,293 666 29.2 95.8 36 37 44 
Penn. Mira. Agsoc.......... 1939 20,401 300 3,000 5,009 9,165 1,798 7,529 8378 60.8 8.9 69.7 2,666 414 299 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1940 21,442 300 3,000 5,224 9,378 2,661 7,976 7,113 54.7 10.7 65.4 2,454 352 312 
Phoenix Indemnity ........ 1939 8,091 1,100 Pee 2,528 1,694 3,600 3,615 51.0 409 91.9 265 206 187 
Sy BR Be ccccccces 1940 8654 1,100 Me <eces 2,720 1,792 3,733 3,635 51.1 388 89.9 306 200 248 
POMEOr BRS, CO..cccescccccs 1939 674 150  “s0nes 2 39 78 7% 283 59.4 87.7 9 26 24 
Lincoln, Nebr. ......c0see 1940 698 150 ere 2 40 74 74 31.2 563 87.5 10 23 21 
Postal Life & Cag,......000 1939 628 100 is 45 307 603 576 284 51.6 80.0 104 13 15 
Kansas City, Mo.......... 1940 725 100 ae 60 335 655 627 32.3 52.4 84.7 84 12 
Preferred Automobile ...... 1939 1.094 200 rer 370 312 708 723 53.4 420 95.4 45 28 28 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ..... 1940 1,144 200 a onese 396 315 699 696 53.7 444 98.1 15 28 23 
Preferred Accident ........ 1939 9,507 1,000 2,951 200 2,752 2,199 4.873 4,531 63.6 416 105.2 -391 245 288 
Se ES Be. Mesccccsces 1940 9,694 1,000 arr 2,630 2,573 5,551 5,176 53.6 41.5 95.1 78 203 22 
Protective Indemnity ..... 1939 2,316 1,000 836 20 231 218 465 440 663 39.2 105.5 -34 57 54 
ME ES Wesececccee 1940 2,397 1,000 843 20 246 269 653 602 55.0 37.5 92.5 25 49 27 
Provident Life & Acc. ..... 19389 12.709 1.750 e1,000 534 1,400 a1.061 6,267 6.118 63.2 29.8 93.0 a @esee wanda 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ...... 1940 14,576 1,750 e1,250 602 1,464 a1,153 7,489 7,397 665 261 92.6 ee skews. “eosme 
St. Paul Mercury Indem... 1939 12,435 1,000 3,545 195 3,664 3,393 6.451 6,250 50.2 396 89.8 548 383 459 
ee ere 1940 14,714 1,000 4,084 561 4,327 3,958 7,365 6,800 51.1 39.9 91.0 349 456 820 
Seaboard Surety ........... 1939 5,032 1,000 1,000 1,329 553 972 1,809 1,673 17.8 49.7 67.5 470 123 8 
i ee ASRS 1940 5,456 1,000 1,000 1,689 659 966 1,667 1,673 214 534 748 432 151 79 
Selected Risks Indem. ..... 1939 1,500 300 300 91 422 376 802 78 61.0 33.1 94.1 43 39 49 
Branchville, N. J. ......0 1940 1,615 200 300 120 483 414 886 848 64.5 32.4 96.9 13 42 $2 
ORI ERS. CO. 2ccccscccce 1939 479 100 Cee 30 275 306 250 23.1 61.9 85.0 4 2 2 
ES bea ks0o00ecnee 1940 554 100 We veces 67 254 888 909 27.1 721 99.2 23 q 9 
BRUUTRAR AUtO ....ccccccces 1939 693 200 ee 165 196 406 381 50.2 45.6 95.8 3 26 27 
BMMMNETG, Ti. 2... ccccccves 1940 753 200 | 183 238 504 462 52.0 47.9 99.9 -22 25 22 
Sun Indemnity ............. 1939 6,655 1,000 ee 1,948 1,438 3,026 3,029 585 360 943 172 153 119 
c  - | 6 Ae 1940 6,836 1,000 er 2,117 1,412 3,016 3,042 606 36.0 96.6 117 157 48 
Sunset Casualty ........... 1939 208 100 ok -Maees 8 6 86 88 523 91.6 143.9 -40 3 5 
Olympia, Wash. .......... 1940 176 100 a xhaee 20 7 117 116 «454.1 85.1 139.2 45 2 2 
Texas Indemnity .......... 1939 1,004 300 iP 433 46 507 509 #486 27.6 76.2 122 41 62 
Galveston, Texas ........ 1940 1,084 300 Oe wanes 400 64 531 512 49.0 6.1 55.1 229 40 44 
Traders & General ......... 19389 1,827 250 a enous 556 185 1,753 1.646 568 37.7 94.5 34 22 21 
SPREIND, TOMES .ccvscssccer 1940 1,907 250 a 715 567 1,688 1,695 71.1 37.2 1083 -148 27 129 
Trinity Universal ......... 1939 6.302 1,000 Bae. -sssax 1,227 2,214 4,159 4,082 485 45.0 93.5 202 136 82 
Py ROM sc ccccccccece 1940 6,825 1,000 re 1,333 2,511 4,596 4,208 51.5 44.2 95.7 47 200 107 
Tri-State Casualty ........ 1939 236 70 aor 78 48 161 173 «451.7 45.0 96.7 -8 6 14 
Oklahoma City, Okla..... 1940 239 85 a  wasee 56 57 206 197 55.5 40.1 95.6 9 2 -14 
EN, hb cone ce ccees 1939 = 1,005 200 Pree 238 404 823 783 55.9 424 983 -3 22 14 
Indianapolis, Ind. ........ 1940 31,059 200 me beewe 274 408 848 845 58.3 42.4 100.7 -9 25 19 
0 ere 1939 700 200 aoe 19 24 844 843 29.5 65.6 95.1 . ao ae 
sss | er 1940 831 200 a - etree 20 65 949 909 28.2 65.4 93.6 eee ee 
a Includes additional reserve for non-cancellable accident and health business. 
b Bonds amortized; stocks actual market. 
e Book value of bonds and stocks. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES—Continued 


Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of 











































































































rities; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of 
securities. *Last 000 omitted. tLosses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred, to written premiums. 
Stock Casualty Companies 
_ Financial Invest 
* . 4 *Total 
ry Lo Ur Ne Net t Ay De 
eee Ce one saaes ° - queued sain, proms. Loss Exp. | Exp. writing | ment Gain 
Assets Capital serves | Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio} Ratio | Kesults | Income | or Loss 
U. 8. Guarantee ..........4. 1939 17,426 2,000 6,748 1,297 2,936 3,004 5,519 5,405 31.1 445 75.6 1,282 397 370 
Sy BOOM, Bie Ee ccovecscs 1940 18,750 2,000 7,045 1,266 3,130 3,617 6,153 5,540 364 438.1 79.5 849 421 -65 
Univers2! Indemnity ...... 1939 1,092 300 see 288 95 195 224 61.7 40.8 102.5 7 36 52 
pornmey City, NN. J... 000 1940 1,148 300 397 60 274 104 203 194 423 20.7 72.0 51 35 28 
Utilities Insurance ........ 1939 985 300 100 10 213 249 955 960 566 423 98.9 12 26 31 
Te, EMUIG, BEG... cccccecccces 1940 8 §=1,238 300 100 56 263 237 925 935 566 421 98.7 16 26 95 
Virginia Surety ............ 1939 406 300 i - wens 5 6 37 37 «27.2 «453.7 80.9 5 6 13 
DEED, “WRe scccvctcoeess 1940 583 300 wae Sewse 16 4 24 “eee “esa0 ss00% 15 7 15 
Washington National ...... 1939 44,717 1,250 b2,014...... 819 822 6,578 6.535 461 462 92.3 ree 
PE GE éKer00ctdaees 1940 46,922 2,000 b2,017..... 810 930 7,028 6,920 469 43.7 90.6 MUP 2csee 8 eeees 
Western Cas. & Surety..... 1939 4,263 750 371 100 =1,509 1,291 2,985 3,108 59.7 368 96.5 131 63 78 
Fort Scott, Kansas....... 1940 4,494 750 Gee seees 1,624 1,329 3,070 032 56.5 39.7 96.2 114 67 -33 
Western Surety ........... 1939 1,469 300 498 ..... 320 244 415 399 «201 S48 74.9 93 & -30 
Sioux Falls, S. D......... 1940 31,521 300 Ce. onse0 373 272 440 413 369 54.9 91.8 19 16 ~-28 
Wisconsin A. & H.......... 1939 41 25 > «seve 2 5 51 51 46.1 59.8 105.9 -3 1 2 
Milwaukee, Wisc. ........ 1940 43 25 a  <9ie> 2 5 50 50 41.5 63.2 104.7 -1 1 3 
Wolverine Insurance ...... 1939 506 200 a sense 508 503 1,260 1,129 549 38.0 92.9 36 46 24 
SMMSING, TEIGR. 2. cccccces 1940 861,687 200 242 20 504 590 1,492 1,405 57.2 381 95.3 38 40 26 
Yorkshire Indemnity ...... 1939 3,129 750 910 149 632 614 1,082 983 468 45.2 92.0 34 61 60 
| ee 1940 83,381 750 982 245 684 676 1,141 1,079 458 43.9 89.7 78 66 51 
Zurich Gen. Acc. & Liab. .. 1939 32,764 s600 8,544 2,000 14,771 5,380 13,730 13,310 55.6 35.9 91.5 986 948 1,034 
EL MED “a 46is.odaeuicinn-< 1940 35,485 s600 11,009 2,500 15,118 5,597 14,275 14, 58.7 36.5 95.2 643 952 752 
b Bonds amortized; stocks actual market. 
8s Statutory deposit. 
Statement—December 31, 1940 Statement—December 31, 1940 
ASSETS ASSETS 
eee 0.828 gs ssercereaereaesnes $1,198,234.38 eC ETT eT eC TTT ETE CRER STILE ECCT $ 211,228.82 
Government, State and Municipal Bonds ............... 2,277,399.08 Government and Municipal Bonds ................+06. ,257.49 
I Aaa Blk op hing 40S oidn w8-se aha 431,521.63 TL coc te eekh ot b0 s 6240S OR eeRRE KON ,640.00 
Guaranteed and Preferred Stocks ................2005 503,490.00 ERE er Tere 13,820.00 
. nse eed CG OOOO ee eee 974,040.00 errr err 49,100.00 
Real Estate (Home Office Building) ................. 286,909.63 Premiums Outstanding less than 90 days .............. 19,972.09 
Premiums Outstanding Less than 90 Days .............. 816,336.44 Accrued Interest & Miscellaneous Assets .............. 2,365.28 
Accrued Interest & Miscellaneous Assets .............. 25,923.95 
Total Admitted Assets ...............ccccuuee $6,513,855.11 Ce Pe ee $ 576,383.68 
LIABILITIES LIABILITIES 
en ee ae ee ee $2,817,234.49 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ..................0008 465. a yf om aii Bee, .. coc caine “ $5:901,00 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes & Expenses ............. ee) || [haere hh ee ‘ 
“ » $20 Med Reserve for Taxes and Expenses .......... 252 eeeeeeeee 6,344.59 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Liabilities .................. 31,253.45 Reserve for Contingencies : 4,872.09 
Reserve for Security Fluctuations and Contingencies ....... 417,142.98 ee. Sen ee $ 300 000.00 7 
CAPITAL Cee eee teres eseseresesesese $ 000.00 SURPLUS ee ae ee ee eee 200,000.00 
RRS a enn eee ee Se eee ee te One tire 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS ................... 2,000,000.00 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDER .... 2... cccccccccceee 500,000.00 
ERE ee ee ear $6,513,855.11 BD) fecha ccascieteteendeeeete keke ameaed $ 576,383.68 
On basis of actual market values December 31, 1940, Reserve for Security On basis of actual market values December 31, 1940, Reserve for Contin- 
Fluctuations and Contingencies would be increased to $532,114.15. R gencies would be increased to $20,284.60. 
L. H. MUELLER, Chairman Home Office: San Francisco _L. s. MOORHEAD, President 
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Casualty Problems—Continued 
premiums for the smaller risks were 
to be determined solely upon their 
own group experience, there should 
be little justification for complaint 
that they had been unfairly treated. 
Such being the case, there should 
be no good reason why the larger 
risks should not likewise have their 
insurance costs determined on the 
basis of their losses and expense re- 
quirements. 


Expense Gradation 


I am firmly convinced that such 
a modification of the rate-making 
procedure will eventually be 
adopted. Several states have already 
recognized the principle of expense 
gradation, although I believe that 


wttitti tt tt titittiiniiiiiiiiililiiliiihiiitiiititiiitiititiititititititilili lid 


even in those states the process has 
not been carried through to the de- 
gree which is warranted by proper 
consideration of the actual costs in- 
volved. In Massachusetts, the ex- 
pense gradation starts at $5,000, 
whereas in Maine the starting point 
is at $2,000. Under the proposal 
considered in New York the gradu- 
ation starts at $1,000, with a further 
reduction applicable to premiums in 
excess of $5,000. The New York 
Plan is not yet in effect but it is 
expected that it will become effec- 
tive on July 1 of this year. In my 
opinion, this represents only the be- 
ginning and there should be an ex- 
tension of this principle to all states 
where compensation insurance is in 
effect. Rating organizations and 
company rating experts should make 
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this the first order of business, as 
I know of nothing at the present 
time which requires recognition to 
a greater degree than this matter of 
correctly assessing insurance costs 
for compensation risks. 


Expense vs. Loss Dollars 


While on the subject of expenses, 
I would like to call attention briefly 
to another modification which I be- 
lieve should be made in the rating 
procedure. Under the present sys- 
tem of experience rating, the ex- 
pense dollars available for the indi- 
vidual risk are raised or lowered, 
dependent upon whether the past 
loss experience of the risk produces 
a debit or credit rate modification. 
If a risk has good experience and 
receives a credit under the Experi- 
ence Rating Plan, that credit is like- 
wise applied to the expense dollars 
as well as to the loss dollars. Con- 
versely, if the risk has poor experi- 
ence the resulting debit is applied to 
both expenses and losses. Let us 
examine the effect of this procedure 
in practice. 


The Companies spend many mil- 
lions of dollars each year in the 
maintenance of safety engineering 
departments whose primary function 
is to cooperate with policyholders in 
the reduction of losses. Most pol- 
icyholders whose losses are reduced 
will readily admit that the engineer- 
ing service rendered by the insur- 
ance companies has been of real 
assistance to them; and yet the com- 
panies, in producing this satisfactory 
result, are faced with a substantial 
reduction in the expense dollars 
available for this service by virtue 
of the credit rate modification pro- 
duced by the Experience Rating 
Plan. 


This result does not appear to be 
equitable, especially since the insur- 
ance carrier knows that it will be re- 
quired to furnish exactly the same 
service in the future as in the past. 
On the other hand, if the risk ex- 
perience becomes unfavorable and a 
debit rating results, the insurance 
company will receive additional ex- 
pense dollars for performing the 
same service. This criticism is 
equally applicable to certain other 
items of expense, such as admin- 
istration, payroll audit, and acquisi- 
tion cost. 
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Stabilize Expenses 


The loading of expenses in pro- 
portion to the loss dollars has been 
the accepted system for many years, 
but I feel that consideration should 
be given to the possibility of stabil- 
izing certain expense elements so 
that they would not be subject to 
variation dependent upon the loss 
experience of the risk. It seems to 
me that a better system would be to 
determine expenses as a function of 
the premium at manual rates, in so 
far as possible, taking into consider- 
ation the graduation of expenses by 
size of risk as previously referred 
to. The expense dollars would then 
be standardized for risks of the 
same size and the returns to the com- 
panies for their efforts each year 
would not be influenced by the loss 
experience of the individual risk. 

Similarly, commissions to produc- 
ers would be standardized. There 
would, of course, be changes in man- 
ual rate levels and risk payrolls 
which would influence the results, 
but the effect of these factors on 
the expense provisions could be more 
readily balanced and justified than 
the extreme variations permissible 
under the present method of expense 
loading. 


Experience Rating 


Under this method of expense 
loading, the risk could be experience 
rated on essentially the same basis 
that is used at present by comparing 
the actual losses of the risk with 
its expected losses and, of course, 
taking credibility into consideration. 
The resulting experience rating 
credit or debit would be applied. 
however, only to the loss portion of 
the manual premium. The expense 
portion would be modified in ac- 
cordance with an established plan 
for grading such expenses by size 
of risk. The risk premium, there- 
fore, would be determined as the 
sum of the loss and expense elements 
of the premium, with a suitable load- 
ing for taxes. A possible modifica- 
tion might be to permit the claim 
adjustment expense to be determined 
as a function of the loss portion of 
the premium rather than as a func- 
tion of the manual premium. By 
following this method, the loss por- 
tion of the premium would reflect 
the variations in the risk loss ex- 
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perience, but the expense portion 
would be largely independent of the 
loss experience. 

It is recognized that there are cer- 
tain complications involved in setting 
up such a modification of the present 
system of expense loading, but I do 
not believe that these complications 
are sufficiently serious to condemn 
it without making the attempt to 
establish a more equitable system 
which would produce results more 
in keeping with the actual expense 
requirements. As a matter of fact, 
it is interesting to note that when the 
Retrospective Rating Plan was es- 





tablished several years ago, the ad- 
ministration, inspection, audit, and 
acquisition expenses were stabilized 
as a function of the standard pre- 
mium for the risk. My suggestion 
is that the same principle should 
also be recognized in the experience 
rating procedure. 


Retrospective Rating 


The experience rating plan must 
obviously remain available for the 
larger risks, in order to determine 
the proper prospective premium for 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Casualty Problems—Continued 

the risk. Also, retrospective rating 
should be made available to all risks 
in the larger premium sizes, in order 
that the loss provision as well as the 
expense provision may be properly 
adjusted for such risks. Retrospec- 
tive rating has played a very im- 
portant part in the casualty business 
during the past few years, but un- 
fortunately it has been opposed in 
a number of states, not only by the 
mutual carriers, but also by certain 
producers, with the result that it is 
still not available in nine jurisdic- 
tions, several of which are important 
industrial states. This increases the 
difficulty of properly adjusting the 


premium for risks where operations 
extend into a state where the plan 
is not in effect. Furthermore, the 
principle of expense graduation has 
not as yet been incorporated in the 
plan in most states, and, therefore, 
the expenses are not properly ad- 
justed to fit the requirements of the 
individual risk. As a result of these 
deficiencies in the rating procedure, 
the effectiveness of the plan has 
been greatly restricted. If its full 
possibilities could be _ realized 
through the removal of these restric- 
tions, the benefit to the insuring 
public would be greatly increased. 
In spite of its restricted use, the 
retrospective rating plan has demon- 
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strated beyond a doubt its value as aq 
rating instrument. The Company 
which I represent has approximately 
$9,000,000 of business written on 
this basis, and the premium savings 
to our assureds have averaged about 
22%. If the principle of graded 
expenses were incorporated in the 
plan, this saving would be sub- 
stantially increased. This is borne 
out by the latest review of our retro- 
spective experience, which indicates 
that 50% of the risks written under 
the plan have earned the minimum 
premium. There are many cases 
where the actual earned premium is 
materially less than the minimum 
premium which we are able to arrive 
at under the existing rating proce- 
dure. The introduction of graded 
expenses and the extension of retro- 
spective rating to additional states 
would permit us to establish a lower 
minimum and thus return to the as- 
sured a considerable portion of the 
premium which at present we are 
required to retain. 


Risk Size 


If the expense loading were to be 
graded by size of risk, the retrospec- 
tive rating plan would be a more 
satisfactory plan of adjusting the 
premium on sizable risks than is the 
customary mutual company method 
of dividend payment, since it more 
equitably recognizes risks with good 
experience. Under the mutual plan, 
the dividend is paid on the basis of 
average over-all results. Risks 
participate to the same extent in the 
dividend distribution, regardless of 
whether their experience has been 
good or bad. Under the retrospec- 
tive plan, each risk earns in ac- 
cordance with its ability to reduce 
accident costs. There is no set divi- 
dend of 20%, but the risk gets the 
full amount of its earnings. The 
risks with favorable experience are 
not required to contribute toward 
the dividend of some other risk 
which has had unfavorable exper- 
ence. 

Another improvement, in my 
opinion, would be to extend the 
retrospective rating plan so that it 
could be applied on a long term basis 
in excess of one year,—possibly up 
to five years. A rating adjustment 
would be made each year, but there 
would also be an over-all adjustment 
made at the end of the long term 
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period, thereby eliminating any 

s and valleys which might re- 
sult due to the adjustments on a 
yearly basis. As an example, a risk 
in a given year might earn sub- 
stantially less than the minimum, 
whereas in the next year it might 
require a premium considerably 
above the minimum. Under the long 
term plan, the rating adjustment 
made at the end of the period would 
take into consideration the amount 
by which the actual earned premium 
was below the minimum in any year, 
as a credit against the amount by 
which the earned premium might ex- 
ceed the minimum in any other year. 


Maximum Premium 


We find some objection to the 
maximum premium requirements. A 
review of the retrospective rating 
results indicates that a substantial 
reduction might be made in the 
maximum premiums without jeop- 
ardizing the underwriting results. 
The plan should provide for a max- 
imum premium in excess of the pre- 
mium at standard rates for most 
risks subject to retrospective rating. 
As the premium size increases, how- 
ever, the maximum premium re- 
quired may be reduced; but it is 
apparent that if the maximum pre- 
mium were to be reduced to the 
point where it would be equal to 
the standard premium, it would be 
necessary to inject into the basic 
premium an additional charge to 
cover the elimination of the max- 
imum premium requirement. Under 
such an arrangement, the minimum 
premium requirements also would 
probably be modified upward. The 
tendency today is to nullify the 
maximum premium requirements, or 
at least substantially modify them, 
through the purchase of waiver pre- 
mium coverage which reimburses the 
assured in the event of a retrospec- 
tive premium earned in excess of 
the standard premium. This trend 
must be recognized and, therefore, 
it would appear desirable to modify 
the maximum premium requirement 
in the plan itself. 

On the other hand, a review of 
the retrospective rating results pro- 
duced by the Company which I 
represent, would indicate that on 
tisks of substantial size there is lit- 
tle need to worry about the max- 
imum premium requirements. On 
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our business the number of risks 
earning over the standard premium 
was only 19% and those earning the 
maximum accounted for only 6%,— 
a very small percentage indeed. I 
do not know of a single one of our 
risks written on a retrospective basis 
which, over a period of from three 
to five years, has not produced a 
substantial saving. In other words, 
the premium credits in the good 
years have been very much greater 
than the excess premium required 
in the years where the losses were 
abnormal. 


Stock Company Goal 


In this presentation I have en- 
deavored to outline certain changes 
in the rating procedure which I be- 
lieve would eliminate many of the 
difficulties which we encounter to- 
day. The goal of the stock casualty 
companies and producers should be 
to have these modifications, or others 
of like nature, recognized and in- 
corporated in the rating procedure 
as promptly as possible. 

The first step in making progress 
resolves itself into the question as to 
whether or not the capital stock cas- 
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ualty insurance interests,—compa- 
nies and producers alike,—are now 
ready and willing to stand shoulder 
to shoulder solidly behind a reason- 
able program and are prepared to 
support it courageously until it is 
brought to a successful conclusion. 
I have confined my remarks up 
to this point to the compensation 
situation but the automobile busi- 
ness is equally important and I shall 
devote the next few minutes to a 
discussion of that subject. 


Automobile Insurance 


Automobile insurance is the larg- 
est casualty line now written in this 
country. With premiums of over 
$400,000,000 for 1940, the volume 
is large but it is destined to be even 
greater. Producers by acquainting 
car owners with their responsibility 
in the event of an accident and the 
means which insurance offers in as- 
suming those responsibilities, will be 
responsible for the increased devel- 
opment of this line. 

A number of changes have taken 
place in the automobile casualty field 
during the past several years—first, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Casualty Problems—Continued 

the stock companies adopted the safe 
driver reward plan for private type 
cars and this plan met with a cer- 
tain amount of success. The plan is 
popular with insurance buyers and 
also producers. It has a psychologi- 
cal appeal as it differentiates in in- 
surance cost between the accident- 
free driver and the driver causing 
accidents. It did not produce much 
new business, but it did make pur- 
chasers of insurance more favorable 
towards a new rating plan. 


Classification Plan 


It was not until the stock com- 
panies introduced the classification 
plan, however, that producers began 
to make increases in their volume 
of automobile casualty business. The 
classification system was new and 
injected several rather radical ideas 
into the rating system. An impor- 
tant change was to provide a lower 
rate for private type cars not used 
for business purposes as distin- 
guished from the private type car 
used in business. The most revolu- 
tionary move was the introduction 
of the A-1 Class, bringing into the 
rating plan mileage, age qualification, 
and limitation of the number of 
drivers. By establishing certain 
mileage requirements and limiting 
the drivers to not more than two— 
neither of whom could be less than 
25 years of age—factors having an 
important bearing on exposure were, 
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for the first time, combined in a rat- 
ing plan. 

The classification plan became 
popular immediately with the pur- 
chasing public and producers. This 
plan increased the popularity of 
stock companies in the automobile 
casualty field more than anything 
that had been done in many years, 
The stock companies have shown a 
very material increase in the num- 
ber of cars insured since the plan 
came into existence. One of the 
most encouraging things is that a 
considerable portion of the increase 
came from car owners who never 
previously purchased insurance—a 
very healthy situation indeed. I be- 
lieve that this plan paves the way 
for future changes which will be 
beneficial to the business and which 
will place the stock companies in a 
position to meet competition even 
more successfully. 


Mileage System 


I am a firm believer in the mile- 
age system of rating and expect that 
in the future additional mileage 
groups will be introduced. The ex- 
perience record of the Company 
which I represent clearly indicates 
that the A-1 group has not only 
justified our confidence in this class 
but the experience has been even 
better than we anticipated. I feel 
that further mileage groups can be 
set up and that the experience will 
indicate very definitely that there is 
a real difference in the needed rate 
for each mileage class. Certainly it 
cannot be disputed that as a class the 
car owners who drive their cars less 
than 7,500 miles annually are better 
risks than a group of car owners 
whose mileage is above 7,500 miles. 
There is a distinct relationship be- 
tween mileage and exposure. A car 
owner may be a perfectly safe 
driver, but everyone on the road is 
exposed not only to his own care- 
lessness and lapses, but also the 
carelessness and lapses of other driv- 
ers. It is not always easy to prove 
that the other fellow was at fault 
even when you yourself know that 
you used every precaution on the 
road. Over 50% of the automobile 
fatalities in 1940 involved accidents 
caused by excessive speed and im- 
proper assumption of right of way 
—ample confirmation of the state- 
ments just made. 
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The mileage groups should be kept 
fairly large so as not to unduly 
complicate rating plans and to afford 
reasonable latitude in the assignment 
of a risk to the proper group. It 
is not possible to audit mileage— 
such a requirement would be too ex- 

sive, therefore, it is necessary 
that the first assignment be as cor- 
rect as it is possible to ascertain at 
the time the risk is rated. 


Proper Premium 


Underlying a mileage plan is my 
belief that most people are honest 
and that under a group mileage sys- 
tem the companies will secure the 
proper premium. Mileage groups 
might properly be introduced for 
private type cars under the A and B 
classes. Certainly if mileage is a 
good yardstick for measuring ex- 
posure it is just as applicable to these 
groups as it is to the group where 
the operation of the car is limited, as 
at present provided for in Class A-1. 
It is desirable to make rating plans 
as simple as possible, but the pur- 
chasing public has the right to de- 
mand that their automobile insurance 
cost be predicated on the exposure 
which they create, and I know of 
no better measure than mileage. 


Rating Commercial Cars 


The present system of rating com- 
mercial cars on a load capacity basis 
needs revamping. The manufac- 
turers of automobile trucks are 
getting away from advertising the 
load capacity of their product. The 
February Ist issue of the New York 
Journal of Commerce advises that a 
new plan for rating motor trucks, 
placing emphasis on the gross weight 
rather than on nominal tonnage rat- 
ing, has been adopted by the Motor 
Truck Committee of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association and they 
recommend it for use by all motor 
truck manufacturers. The adoption 
of this idea will bring about “gross 
vehicle weight” as the measure of 
carrying capacity of a truck rather 
than “load capacity” which under- 
lies the present rating plan for com- 
mercial cars. A study is now under 
way to bring about changes in the 
rating plan consistent with devel- 
opments. There is a possibility that 
mileage can be introduced here also. 
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Medical Payments 


Medical Payments coverage is a 
very natural supplement to automo- 
bile casualty insurance. The auto- 
mobile casualty policy protects the 
insured for his liability to guests 
injured in his car. The establish- 
ment of ordinary negligence is suffi- 


cient for recovery in many states. 
Many embarrassing situations arise 
following injury to a guest which 
could be alleviated, provided the car 
owner voluntarily assumed reason- 
able medical expenses. Medical 
payments coverage makes it possible 
for the car owner to do this. Our 
(Continued on next page) 
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Casualty Problems—Continued 


Company has already had many con- 
crete illustrations of the value of 
this coverage. The cost of the cov- 
erage is very reasonable and pro- 
ducers are performing a real service 
to their policyholders by acquainting 
them with the availability of this 
modern type of protection. 


Compulsory Insurance 


With the Legislatures in session 
in many states, automobile compul- 
sory insurance is again a very ac- 
tive subject for discussion. There 
are many arguments pro and con on 
this issue. It is well to dispell one 
opinion that seems to be abroad, 
namely, that automobile compulsory 
insurance fosters safety. The rec- 
ords in Massachusetts, which is the 
only state that has adopted com- 
pulsory insurance for all vehicles, 
disprove this fact. However, the 
people in each state must decide this 
issue for themselves. It is well, 
nevertheless, to remember that even 
though the Massachusetts Law was 
effective January 1, 1927 and the 
experience under that Law has been 
considered by Legislative Commit- 
tees from many of our states as 
well as the provinces in Canada, no 
other state or Canadian province has 
seen fit to adopt a similar compul- 


sory insurance law. In this day and 
age when every consideration is 
being given to the working man by 
State Legislatures as well as Con- 
gress, it seems less likely that com- 
pulsory insurance will be adopted 
because such a law will impose an 
added expense chiefly upon the 
working classes. 

There are many who feel that a 
strong financial responsibility law is 
a better answer to the social problem 
arising from automobile accidents 
than a compulsory insurance law. 
The experience under the New 
Hampshire financial responsibility 
law has received very favorable com- 
ments. This is a very effective law 
and undoubtedly familiar to you. 
It has been instrumental in bring- 
ing into the insured field about 75% 
of the private type cars and 95% of 
the commercial and public vehicles. 

Very commendable progress has 
been made in recent years in increas- 
ing the number of insured automo- 
biles. Producers are to be congratu- 
lated on the work they have done in 
bringing about this result, although 
we must admit that there is still a 
great deal to be accomplished. The 
distinct upward trend in the number 
of insured automobiles, which set in 
very definitely in 1940, seems likely 
to be accelerated in 1941. The im- 
provement in general business con- 


ditions should assist in this develop- 
ment. While advertising does and 
will create the desire on the part 
of the car owner for automobile 
casualty insurance, we know of no 
substitute for the tried and true 
method of personal solicitation. 
Whether 1941 will show, as believed, 
a marked increase in the number of 
insured cars rests largely with the 
producers of this country. 

I said previously in connection 
with compensation that unless the 
companies are willing to accept a 
material reduction in their expense 
dollars and producers a material re- 
duction in their returns from large 
risks, we cannot hope to successfully 
introduce any plan which will meet 
with the approval of the large insur- 
ance buyers. All of this is just as 
true with respect to the automobile 
and other casualty lines. 


Commissions 


I feel that there are certain kinds 
of business where some change could 
be made in the commission require- 
ments which would be beneficial to 
the producers. This applies partic- 
ularly to the automobile casualty 
line where I feel that a minimum 
commission requirement should be 
injected into the rates. Automobile 
casualty rates in some territories are 
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as low as $16.00 a car for both 
bodily injury and property damage 
coverages. If property damage is 
not written the bodily injury rate 
runs as low as $12.00—this before 
the safe driver reward credit is 
given. A producer in a territory 
where such low rates apply cannot 
be expected to develop this business 
as agressively as he would if his 
return were more commensurate 
with his efforts. True, the producer 
in such territories has the opportu- 
nity of obtaining commercial car 
business, where higher premium 
levels apply, but the volume of such 
business is limited. 

I believe a man is worthy of his 
hire and that no business can make 
satisfactory progress unless the men 
who carry it on derive a reasonable 
income from their efforts. A producer 
is entitled to sufficient returns to 
pay his expenses and earn a reason- 
able profit. I am in favor, therefore, 
of a minimum commission even 
though rates may have to be in- 
creased somewhat. 


Safety Promotion 


Any discussion of the automobile 
casualty situation would be incom- 
plete without some reference to the 
vital need for doing all we can to 
promote safe driving. With the 1940 
tragic record showing 35,000 killed 
by automobiles and 1,325,000 in- 
jured, we have proof that much must 
still be done in the accident safety 
field. At the present time with in- 
dustry becoming geared for defense 
activities it is more important than 
ever that automobile accidents be 
substantially reduced. Automobile 
accidents causing death or injuries 
can and will have a serious effect 
in slowing up defense work. Let us 
hope that the combined efforts of 
all will bring about a material im- 
provement in the automobile acci- 
dent record in 1941. 

In closing, let me repeat a state- 
ment I made earlier. I believe that 
the future of stock casualty insur- 
ance will be just as glorious as the 
past has been. Only one thing is 
needed to guarantee this end— 
Unity. The stock companies and 
producers standing shoulder to 
shoulder with common objectives in 
mind can produce only one result— 


Success. 


From an address before the Minnesota Ass’n. of 
Insurance Agents. 


FOR APRIL, 1941 


PARTICIPATING STOCK 
COMPANIES 


AST month, in commenting on 

he proposed action of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America to 
provide for the issuance of partici- 
pating policies, we mentioned that a 
number of stock fire and casualty 
companies already had such charter 
powers. The number of inquiries 
for the names of such companies in- 
dicates a lively interest in the sub- 
ject. The following forty-three stock 
companies (and there are undoubt- 
edly others) either issue participat- 
ing policies or are empowered by 
charter to do so: Allied Fire, All- 
state and Allstate Fire, American 
Druggists Fire, American Fidelity, 
American General, American Mo- 
torists and American Motorists Fire, 
American Policyholders, Anchor 
Casualty, Arex Indemnity, Associ- 
ated General Fire, Associated In- 
demnity, Citizens Casualty, Coal 
Operators Casualty, Employers Cas- 
ualty, Employers of Alabama, Farm- 
ers’ Cooperative, Federal, First Na- 
tional, General Casualty and General 
Insurance of America, Government 
Employees, Hardware Indemnity, 
Keystone Auto. Club Casualty and 
Keystone Auto. Club Fire, Manufac- 
turers Casualty, Merchants Fire of 
Indiana, National Auto., National 
Grange Fire, N. J. Mfgrs’ Casualty 
and N. J. Mfgrs’ Ass’n Fire, North- 
west Casualty, Oregon Auto., Pa- 
cific Employers, Pacific Indemnity, 
Peerless Casualty, Pennsylvania 
Mfgrs’ Ass’n Casualty and Pennsyl- 
vania Mfgrs’ Ass’n Fire, State Farm 
Fire, Stuyvesant, Texas Indemnity 
and Utilities. 


MISSOURI RATE CASE 


HE Missouri House of Repre- 

sentatives has approved a $30,000 
appropriation to cover expenses in 
connection with quo warranto pro- 
ceedings, calling for discharge of 
123 stock fire insurance carriers for 
their alleged participation in the 
1935 Rate Settlement Compromise. 
The Missouri Attorney General’s 
office, which is conducting the prose- 
cution, also charge violation of the 
State’s anti-trust law through the 
instrumentality of the Missouri In- 
spection Bureau. 
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sources and timely Inland Marine 
Coverages to solicit. 

. Full cooperation in planning and 
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problems. 
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Pearl Assurance Company, Limited 


(United States Branch) 
80 John Street, New York, New York 


Financial Statement — December 31, 1940 


ASSETS 


*Bonps 
Government $1,544,927.54 
a ped and Municipal ae 
ailroa 2,304,226.5 
1,256,254.33 
1,410,062.52 $ 7,494,161.59 


*Stocks 
Railroad $ 770,738.00 
eae 
1,510,533 
1,415,932.00 4,934,518.29 


Cash in Banks and Office 3,766,543.57 
Premiums in course of collection not over ninety days due, less reinsurance 

premiums due to other companies 985,196.60 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses due from other Companies 68,185.94 
Deposits with Underwriters’ Boards and/or Associations 4,412.05 
Accrued interest on Bonds and Bank Balances 86,164.43 


Admitted Assets **$17,339,182.47 


Unearned Premium Reserve $ 5,295,762.02 
Losses in process of adjustment 738,460.00 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and other Liabilities 275,713.43 
Funds held under Reinsurance Treaties 14,746.48 
Unearned Premiums and Losses Recoverable on Reinsurance in companies not 

admitted to transact business in New York State 470,056.23 
Statutory Deposit $ 500,000.00 
Surplus 10,044,444.31 


**10,544,444.31 
$17,339,182.47 


* Valuation on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Securities 
carried at $642,246.32 are deposited as required by law. 


** On basis of December 31, 1940 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, this Company’s 
total Admitted Assets and Surplus to Policyholders would be increased $50,667.35. 


* 


PEARL AMERICAN GROUP 
Home Office — 80 John St., New York 


CLEVELAND CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
314 Bulkley Bldg. 2810 Carew Tower 525 Chestnut St. 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 200 Bush St. 
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considerable conflict of judicial 

opinion in the various states 
respecting the liability of a landlord 
for injuries to firemen upon the 
premises in the performance of their 
duties, the decision of the Court of 
Appeals in Jenkins vs. 313-321 W. 
37th Street Corp., 284 N. Y. 397, 
31 N. E. (2d) 503, has dispelled all 
doubt respecting the attitude of the 
New York Courts on that question. 
The courts in some jurisdictions hold 
that a fireman or policeman on the 
premises in the performance of his 
duties is a mere licensee and not an 
invitee. The obligation of a land- 
lord to persons in these two classes 
is different. To a licensee, one upon 
the premises with the consent, but 
not upon the invitation, of the land- 
lord, and for purposes in no way 
connected with the landlord’s busi- 
ness or interest, there is no obliga- 
tion except to refrain from inflicting 
wilful or wanton injury; whereas, 
to an invitee, one upon the premises 
not only with the consent but upon 
the invitation express or implied of 
the landlord, the obligation and duty 
is reasonable care. 


Trend in New York 


The brief of Edward M. Eden- 
baum, attorney for the plaintiffs, 
traces the trend of the New York 
decisions as follows: 


Acersseste there seems to be 


“The old cases proceeded 
upon the premise that, since a 
property owner does not ‘in- 
vite’ a fireman or policeman to 
enter, the latter, though not a 
trespasser, is at most a mere 
licensee by operation of law, 
and that, once so classified, he 
has no redress for injuries 
caused by a dangerous condi- 
tion negligently created or per- 
mitted. This premise has been 
discarded in this state... . 


FOR APRIL, 1941 
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LIABILITY 


éc FIREMEN 


“As early as 1913, the Court 
of Appeals recognized that, 
even without invitation express 
or implied, some of the persons 
(like firemen and policemen) 
theretofore classified as mere 
licensees are not properly em- 
braced in that category, because 
they enter property in the 
performance of a public duty in 
which the owner is himself in- 
terested.” 


He quotes from Heskell vs. Au- 
burn Light Co., 209 N. Y. 86, in 
which the Court of Appeals said: 


‘‘Common apprehension, 
sound reasoning and legal prin- 
ciples have defined or recog- 
nized two classes in those who, 
as licensees, enter upon and use 
the property of others. The one 
class consists, speaking gener- 
ally, of those who act upon the 
invitation, express or implied, 
or the inducement of the owner 
or who necessarily enter on 
business with him, or in the 
discharge of a public or private 
duty ; the other consists of those 
who act voluntarily, without in- 
vitation, express or implied, or 
inducement from the owner or 
not through a private or public 
duty. The duty of the owner 
to either class differs funda- 
mentally from that to the other, 
and to each it is, clearly and 
with a precision frequently im- 
possible in the law, established 
and prescribed. While the as- 
certainment of the law is easy, 
judicial industry, apprehension 
and discrimination must fre- 
quently be exercised to decide 
to which class a licensee com- 
plaining of the acts of an owner 
belongs. ... 


by JOHN McELRAEVY, JR., 


General Counsel, 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 


“Mere permission or consent, 
whether express or implied 
from sufferance or passive ac- 
quiescence to do a certain thing 
gives a license, but does not 
necessarily imply an invitation 
to do it. The circumstances 
which may offer or sustain an 
implied invitation to a person 
to enter upon the property of 
another are .. . manifold... . 
To come under an invitation, 
as distinguished from a mere 
license, the visitor must come 
for a purpose connected with 
the business in which the oc- 
cupant is engaged. . . . There 
must at least be some mutuality 
of interest... .” 


Court of Appeals 


Mr. Edenbaum then quotes from 
the decision of the Court of Appeals 
in Meiers vs. Koch Brewery, 229 
N. Y. 10, 127 N. E. 491, 13 A. L. R. 
633, the leading New York case on 
the subject. In that case, the plain- 
tiff, a fireman, while on the premises 
in the performance of his duties, fell 
into an open and unguarded coal 
hole. The Court said, 


“He was not a trespasser. 
That is conceded. Was he 
merely what is called a bare 
licensee? . . . In other states it 
has been often suggested that 
while a fireman or policeman 
entering upon private property 
in the performance of his duty 
was rightfully there, this duty 

(Continued on next page) 








Landlord's Liability—Continued 
was primarily for the protec- 
tion of the public, not for the 
benefit of the individual. To en- 
title one to rely upon an implied 
invitation to enter, his purpose 
must be of interest or advan- 
tage to the owner. ... There 

. must be at least some mutuality 
of interest in the subject to 
which the visitor’s business re- 
lates. We know of no better 
definition. And within the let- 
ter of it is the plaintiff. He was, 
it is true, engaged in a public 
service. Incidentally, however, 
this service requires him to pro- 
tect the owner’s property. The 
interests of the latter as an in- 
dividual are involved quite 
apart from his interests as one 
of the public. The fireman’s 
purpose is connected with the 
business in which the occupant 
is engaged, although he also has 
higher and greater ends to 
serve. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is a misuse to call 
him a bare licensee. .. . If a 
duty was owing it was the duty 
of reasonable care under all the 
circumstances.” 
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Premiums in Course of Collection less than 90 days due. . 
Accrued Interest on Bonds ............. 


Facts of the Case 


The facts in the Jenkins case, in 
which the rules laid down in Meiers 
vs. Koch Brewery were followed, 
were unusual and interesting because 
the defendant was held liable for a 
dangerous condition on its premises 
which it did not create or cause but 
of which it had notice and did not 
remedy. 

The premises consisted of a loft 
building used for commercial pur- 
poses. No gasoline was used on the 
premises either by the tenants or the 
owner. The owner had exclusive 
control of the basement and sub- 
basement. The building was sur- 
rounded by other buildings in which 
large quantities of gasoline were 
stored in underground tanks. A 
small subterranean stream flowed 
under or near this and the adjoining 
buildings with the result that the 
subsoil was wet and considerable 
water gathered in the sub-basement 
of the building. The floor of the 
sub-basement was below the sewer 
level and, to remove the constantly 
gathering water which seeped into 
the sub-basement, there was a sump 
pit three or four feet square and five 


BITUMINOUS CASUALTY CORPORATION 


ROCK ISLAND ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1940 
LIABILITIES , 
Rs ko ee caved on eees eaweea’ $3,523,009.85 
$4,974,791.04* Reserve for Unearned Premiums: 
30,628.11 100% ‘Advance Deposits (Guarantee for 
142,392.64 Payment of laterim Earned Prems.) . . $1,153,495.77 
22,097.94 Unearned Portion of Annual Payment 
29,878.91 TRS 0:0 0-9:0%b Grew 650 09% 701,031.06 
ieee’ **$5,199,788.64 TOTAL UNEARNED PREMIUMS ............ 1,854,526.83 
Reserve for Unpaid Dividends ...................- 15,598.51 
$ 276,401.00 Reserve for Taxes and Reinsurance ................ 146,838.16 
29,400.00 Reserve for Commissions and Other Expenses ........ 388,950.07 
ina Voluntary Contingency Reserve .................. 198,416.32 
ve I nen TE GEUND oovihbdeads dee acosend $6,127,339.74 
seteeeee $5,505,589.64 EE 
ree 1,159,152.84 EES 
936,984.35 endatnteeatatttiai 
Rieceoansneee 25,612.91 SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS..... 1,500,000.00 
os sane $7,627,339.74 TOTAL LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. .$7,627,339.74 


* United States Government Bonds carried at $330,756.50 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
** Market value of bonds $83,156.36 in excess of above amortized value. 
United States Government Bonds and Cash represent 80% of the Total Admitted Assets. 
No Bonds in default as to principal or interest. 
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or six feet deep, in which was jp. 
stalled an automatic electric pump, 
When the water in the sump pj 
reached a certain level, the pump 
would operate, drawing the wate 
from the bottom of the pit and djs. 
charging it into the sewer. 


Notice to Owner 


The real question in the case was 
whether or not the owner had notice 
of the fact that considerable quan- 
tities of gasoline from the adjoining 
properties were percolating through 
the soil and seeping into the sump 
pit with the water. Gasoline, of 
course, will float on top of water, 
whereas gasoline fumes are heavier 
than air and remain at the lowest 
possible level. There are indications 
that at times there was as much as 
three-quarters of an inch of gasoline 
floating on top of the water in the 
sump pit. During the course of in- 
vestigation, the superintendent of 
the building signed a statement that 

7 for a time previous to 
the fire and explosion there was 
a strong odor of gasoline in the 
engine room and the floor of the 


PROPERTY DAMAGE 
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sump pit was damp from the 
same. Upon notification to my 
superiors I was ordered to 
spread ashes to eliminate this 
condition. This I did but the 
condition was never entirely 
eliminated. . . .” 


While the superintendent was work- 
ing in the sub-basement, a fire 
started, apparently caused by a 
spark from a steel drum upon which 
he was hammering. The sprinkler 
system started to work and appar- 
ently extinguished and kept under 
control most of the blaze. An alarm 
was given, and the fire apparatus 
responded. Eight firemen entered 
the basement, and four or five of 
them got into the sub-basement. The 
sprinkler equipment was shut off 
and almost immediately a violent ex- 
plosion occurred, killing one of the 
firemen and injuring the others, 
some very seriously. 


Trial Court Reversed 


The injured firemen recovered 
judgments in the trial court but the 
Appelate Division reversed and dis- 
missed the complaints. The first 
ground of reversal was that there 
was not sufficient evidence of notice 
to the landlord of the dangerous con- 
dition. The superintendent, in addi- 
tion to the written statement above 
mentioned, is alleged to have made 
an oral statement about the gasoline 
and fumes in the sub-basement. The 
superintendent was called as a wit- 
ness by the plaintiffs. His written 
statement was received in evidence. 
He denied the truth of the contents 
of the paper and made some state- 
ments in explanation of why he had 
signed it. He denied having made 
the oral statements, and another wit- 
ness was permitted to testify that he 
had. The Appellate Division said, 


“The paper was properly re- 
ceived pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Section 343-a of the 
Civil Practice Act, but the re- 
ceipt of Cassidy’s testimony as 
to Jonasch’s (the  superin- 
tendent’s) alleged prior incon- 
sistent oral statements was 
clearly error. ... The Civil 
Practice Act does not permit 
the receipt of impeaching evi- 
dence consisting of prior un- 
sworn oral statements by a 


FOR APRIL, 1941 
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party’s own witness. The sec- 
tion refers only to written 
statements, and __ statements 
made under oath.” 


Second Reason for Reversal 


The second reason for the Appel- 
late Division’s reversal and dismissal 
of the complaints, rather than send- 
ing the cases back for a new trial, 
was because: 


“Under all the circumstances, 
we deem that it would be im- 
proper to permit a jury to find 
negligence on the part of the 
present appellant (the owner) 
even if notice of such condi- 
tions existed before the fire. 
. . . Assuming reasonable care 
as the test, the question is what 
duty did appellant owe in at- 
tempting to eliminate the gaso- 
line in order to protect those 
who might be required to enter 
its sub-cellar in the event of 
fire. Was it required to take 
precaution to drain out all 
traces of gasoline with metic- 
ulous care, in order to prevent 


any greater combustion or 
danger of explosion in the event 
of fire? Would it be liable 
even to a business visitor if a 
fire ensued in its building and 
the presence of some gasoline in 
the sump pit caused an ex- 
plosion? Should a jury be per- 
mitted to find lack of reason- 
able care because some gasoline 
floating on the top of the water 
in its sump pit was not re- 
moved? Consideration of the 
possible situations that might 
arise if such a strict rule was 
enforced might help us in an- 
swering these problems. We 
might be required, under such 
a rule, to hold negligent, in the 
event of fire, one who kept 
gasoline in his garage, or kero- 
sene in an oil stove, for it is 
common knowledge that larger 
quantities of such substances 
are commonly so stored by 
householders than were present 
here. In the daily use of their 
premises’ many persons do 
things which, to some consider- 
able extent, increase the danger 
(Continued on the next page) 
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JOHN A. DIEMAND 


John A. Diemand, elected to the presidency 
of the Insurance Company of North America 
to succeed Mr. Platt, who becomes Vice- 
Chairman of the board of directors. 


USE OF MAILS BILLS 


EPRESENTATIVE Hobbs of 

Alabama has introduced two bills 
in Congress either of which would 
make it unlawful to solicit insurance 
or collect premiums by mail in any 
state without complying with its in- 
surance laws. One of the bills would 
require a permit from the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 
Previous efforts to get similar legis- 
lation enacted have failed. 
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Landlord's Liability—Continued 


of combustion. For instance, a 
floor scraper who leaves a quan- 
tity of shavings on a floor, or a 
mattress maker who leaves a 
quantity of lint in his factory, 
creates an additional hazard. 
Surely we would not permit a 
jury to say that such persons 
are liable to firemen who might 
be called into their premises, 
because of lack of precaution in 
removing such particularly com- 
bustible materials. The work 
of firemen entails great danger. 
No one would be permitted to 
add to that danger to the ex- 
tent of laying a trap into which 
such men might fall in fighting 
a fire. Such was the situation 
in the Meiers case. The storage 
or use of gasoline, or (in this 
case) permitting it to gather in 
small quantities in connection 
with seepage water, while it in- 
creased the danger of combus- 
tion and possible explosion, did 
not constitute a breach of the 
duty owed. Gasoline is quite 
commonly used today. .. . 

“Further, I would not be in- 
clined to class gasoline at the 
present time as a dangerous 
explosive (like dynamite or 
powder). Though somewhat 
volatile and highly inflammable, 
it has come into such common 
use as to be classed rather as 
one of the everyday necessities 
of modern life, concerning the 
keeping of which no such high 
responsibility should be im- 
posed.’ 

“Appellant was not using 
gasoline in any quantity. Be- 
cause some gasoline entered its 
building we do not think-that it 
was required to be so wary of 
its presence as to immediately 
remove every trace of it.” 


Appellate Divided 


The Appellate Division divided 
three to two on this decision. The 
Court of Appeals reversed the Ap- 
pellate Division and sent the case 
back for a new trial, saying that the 
question of liability was one of fact 
for the jury, and, but for the er- 
roneous receipt of evidence of the 
superintendent’s oral testimony, it 
would have reinstated the verdicts. 





The Court of Appeals, after te. 
viewing the facts, said: 


“While the presence of gas- 
oline in the quantity indicated 
would not, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, constitute an un- 
usual hazard, its presence in a 
closed room in which a fire 
was burning and where an ex- 
plosion had occurred presented 
a situation on which the jury 
might predicate a finding of un- 
usual hazard. If such a danger 
existed to the knowledge of the 
defendant or its agent, the de- 
fendant was under a duty if it 
had opportunity to give warn- 
ing of the peril.” 


Therefore, although the judgment 
of the trial court stands reversed 
and a new trial is ordered, the de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals un- 
qualifiedly approves the rule laid 
down in the Meiers vs. Koch Brew- 
ery case—holds that a fireman on the 
premises in the performance of his 
duties is not a bare licensee, and if 
he is injured because of an unusual 
danger or hazard which he could not 
have foreseen and of which the land- 
lord had notice and could have 
remedied, the landlord will be held 
liable. 


Cross Complaints 


The landlord sought, by cross 
complaints, to charge the owners of 
the adjoining premises with liability 
for any judgments which might be 
recovered by the injured firemen. 
The trial court dismissed the cross 
complaints. The Appellate Division 
approved dismissal of the cross com- 
plaints upon the ground that, having 
found the landlord not guilty of 
negligence, there could be no liability 
over on the part of the adjoining 
landowners. The Court of Appeals 
affirmed the dismissal of the cross 
complaints on the ground that “even 
if we infer from their use and stor- 
age of gasoline, that in some way 
they created the condition, there was 
a total absence of proof of negli- 
gence in respect thereto.” 

The decision in the Meiers vs. 
Koch Brewery case cites and dis- 
cusses a number of cases in other 
jurisdictions on this interesting 
question. 
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REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


APPALACHIAN Insurance Company, 
Providence, R. I. 


Incorporating 


The Rhode Island Senate recently passed a bill pro- 
viding for the incorporation of a stock fire participating 
company under the title “Appalachian Insurance Com- 
pany.” The bill is now before the House for considera- 
tion which is expected to act upon the measure within 
a short time. 

The bill as written provides for capital stock of $25,- 
000, par value $5, with authority also given for an 
increase to $1,000,000 should this action be deemed nec- 
essary. Operations of the new company when organiza- 
tion is completed will be confined to reinsurance only 
for the present. Incorporators of the company include 
Frederick T. Moses, Carl A. Moses and David W. Pat- 
terson, all of whom are officials of the Firemen’s Mu- 
tual Insurance Company and Union Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, both of Providence, R. I. 


ASSOCIATED FACTORY MUTUALS, 


Boston, Massachusetts 
1940 Position 


The nineteen mutual fire insurance companies com- 
prising this group, which insure almost exclusively 
properties of high-grade construction and fully equipped 
with automatic sprinklers, recently released figures cov- 
ering their financial standings and results from opera- 
tions for the year ended December 31, 1940. Assets 
held by the nineteen member companies at the close of 
last year aggregated $63,402,027 and aggregate sur- 
plus was $31,780,510 compared with $61,439,673 and 
$33,114,728, respectively, on December 31, 1939. Ap- 
proximately 9,500 properties are now insured by these 
companies with total insurance exceeding $10,500,000,- 
000, a gain of about $500,000,000 for the year. 


Underwriting Experience 


With the substantial increase in new business written 
during 1940, the premium deposits on insurance in force 
at the year-end reflected a sizable increase, $55,576,257 
against $53,053,005 the preceding year. Heavier than 
average losses, however, together with increased ex- 
penses produced a far less favorable experience than 
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that enjoyed in 1939, Losses incurred in 1940 totaled $3,- 
115,439, about $575,000 higher than the previous year. 
Expenses incurred were $3,382,879 compared with $3,- 
073,665 in 1939 while investment income advanced about 
1 per cent, $2,065,796 as against $2,043,223. The actual 
premiums absorbed during the year (losses and expenses 
incurred less investment income), before adjustment for 
miscellaneous income, were $4,432,522. In 1939 the ab- 
sorbed premiums totaled $3,570,173. 


Deposit Refund Reductions 


During the year 1940 all of the members of this 
group with the exception of Firemen’s Mutual and Ark- 
wright Mutual reduced the unabsorbed premium de- 
posit refunds one one and three year policies. The pres- 
ent rates now in force for all companies, together with 
those which existed on January 1, 1940, appear here- 
after: 


Regular Regular 
Returns Returns 
1/1/41 1/1/40 

L¥e. 3 Yr. 1¥e.. 3. ¥¢. 

Pol. Pol. Pol. Pol. 

Manufacturers Group ........ 93% 82% 94% 84% 
bh, ee Pheer ee ree 92 78 92 78 
NN os oii bee kioeeiee mids 92 78 93 79 
teers 91 76 92 78 
Boston Mfrs. Group ......... 92 80 94 82 
Pe eee eee 95 85 95 85 
Cotton & Woolen Group ...... 93 = 81 94 882 
Philadelphia Mfrs. ........... 90 73 91 74 
Protection Group ............ 90 72 91 v4 


CENTRAL SURETY Fire Corporation, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Convention Examination 


A three zone convention examination by examiners 
of Missouri, Nebraska and North Dakota into the af- 
fairs and condition of this fire subsidiary of the Cen- 
tral Surety & Insurance Corporation was recently re- 
leased for publication. The report, conducted as of 
September 30, 1940, revealed total assets of $705,884, 
liabilities of $179,537 and policyholders’ surplus of 
$526,347. The report of the examiners was favorable. 
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To every progressive agent a good Com- 


pany is valuable not merely because of its 
size, but because of some quality in its method 
of co-operation which helps make the agent’s 


service outstanding in his community. 
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Royal Exchange Assurance 
Provident Fire Insurance Co. 
State Assurance Company, Ltd. 

Car & General Insurance Corp., Ltd. 


111 John Street, New York 
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4 charm of _ is reflected in the 
smooth flow of life on the famous boule- 
vard, where Hotel Auditorium is situated 
adjacent to the Loop and facing Grant 
Park and Lake Michigan. . .A truly fine 
hotel, foremost in comfort and cuisine. 


ROOMS WITH BATH srom $2.50 
WITHOUT BATH  srom$1.50 


HOTEL 


AUDITORIU 


GEO. H. MINK, Manager 
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CORROON & REYNOLDS Corporation, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Dividends 


Directors of the Corroon & Reynolds Corporation 
have declared a dividend of $1.50 per share for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1941, and an additional $1.0 
per share on account of accumulated dividends on its 
preferred stock. These dividends were paid on April 
Ist to stockholders of record March 24th. 


DRUGGISTS INDEMNITY Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Examined 


The affairs and condition of this fire reciprocal insti- 
tution were examined as of September 30, 1940, by 
representatives of the Missouri Insurance Department. 
The report, which was favorable, revealed admitted 
assets of $267,186, liabilities $33,339 and subscribers’ 
surplus funds $233,847. Operations during the first 
nine months of last year resulted in a net gain of $16, 
371, the combined underwriting and investment income 
of $23,820 being offset partly by security depreciation 
of $7,449. Savings returned to subscribers of this Ex- 
change over a number of years have averaged about 
3314% of the original deposit. 


GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY of Amer- 
ica, Seattle Wash. 


Wisconsin License Reinstated 


Insurance Commissioner Morvin Duel of Wisconsin, 
in a recent order, reinstated the license of this company 
which had been cancelled on February 11th. The com- 
pany’s license had been revoked in connection with poli- 
cies issued to the Larsen Canning Company of Green 
Bay, Wis., which, Commissioner Duel charged, violated 
the State rating law and the statute requiring filing of 
daily reports with the audit bureau. 


HARTFORD FIRE Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Convention Examination 


A very complete and highly favorable convention ex- 
amination of the affairs and condition of this company 
was conducted as of December 31, 1939, by examiners 
of the Insurance Departments of Connecticut, Mary- 
land, Alabama, Minnesota, Texas and Washington. 

The report of the examiners revealed total assets at 
the end of 1939 of $130,748,788 and policyholders’ sur- 
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plus of $90,339,767, compared with $116,033,221 and 
$74,776,267 respectively reported in the company’s filed 
annual statement at the close of that year. The sub- 
stantial increase in both assets and surplus position re- 
sulted from increases made by the examiners in values 
of insurance stocks owned, particularly the shares of 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Company. These latter 
shares, which were conservatively carried at $20,884,500 
by the Hartford Fire, were valued at $34,548,930 by 
the examiners. 

Operations of the company from December 31, 1935, 
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the date of the previous examination to December 31. 
1939, as summarized in the examination report showed 
gains from underwriting of $11,285,167 and gains from 
investments of $34,875,685, the latter including $15,092,- 
000, resulting from the current adjustment of insur- 
ance stock holdings. After dividend payments to stock- 
holders of $10,200,000 and Federal Income Taxes of 
$2,447,640, surplus advanced $33,513,212 or about 75% 
for the four year period. 
Excerpts from the examination report follow: 












Field and Scope of Operations 





In addition to the home office, where the Eastern 
Department is located, the company maintains branch 
departments located in Atlanta, Georgia; Chicago, II- 
linois; San Francisco, California and Toronto, Canada. 
Each branch operates on a self-functioning basis, under- 
writes all business produced and pays all losses which 
occur in its territory. Complete sets of records are 
maintained at each branch for its respective territory 
and monthly reports of the transactions are furnished 
to the home office in Hartford. 

The company is authorized to transact business in all 
states of the United States, Hawaii, Alaska, Canada, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and in foreign countries through the 
American Foreign Insurance Association. 

Business is produced, in the main, by direct agencies ; 
avery few general agencies are still retained. Premiums 
are also derived through affiliation with a large number 
of boards and associations of underwriters serving to 
pool or redistribute all or part of the risks assumed by 
the participating members. 

Through stock control and long term arrangements, 
business is acquired and pooled as follows: 

















Hartford Assumes 





From Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey 
100% of all agency business. 

From New York Underwriters Insurance Company 
8714% of all United States agency business 50% 
of all Canadian agency business. 

From Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 100% 
of all fire and transportation hazards 

From Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany 100% of all agency business produced in 
East, South and Pacific departments. 

90% of direct business produced through Minne- 
apolis office and business of Queen City Fire In- 
surance Company. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


40th Annual Statement, December 31, 1940 





Ci ae OE: J. ciaceetnesreweese $ 3,622,513.47 
United States Government Bonds..... 4,694,340.05 
State and Municipal Bonds.......... 1,387,664.66 
All mice BORE. «0. 5c ccccsces 1,324,052.07 


3,127,238.00 
3,340,505.14 


Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks...... 
Stock of Insurance Company Subsidiary 





*Other Common Stocks..........+2+. 5,484,951.00 
Ec ob acon casemenetinn . 191,825.22 
*Total admitted assets .......... $23,173,089.61 
Reserves for: Losses .........ccece- $ 1,312,009.00 
Unearned premiums. ... 3,288,366.69 

Other liabilities ....... 1,024,935.85 

Security fluctuations.... 500,000.00 





pC ee ee ee $ 6,125,311.54 





Capital .....scceees $ 4,000,000.00 
*Surplus er eccce 13,047,778.07 17,047,778.07 
CTO... cnacuebkscotasee tas san, are 


Assets are valued in accordance with requirements of 
New York State Insurance Department. Securities 
carried at $703,119.54 in the above statement are 
deposited with public authorities as required by law. 


* Corrected figures 






CHUBB & SON, Managers 


INSURANCE OF MARINE, TRANSPORTATION, JEWELRY, FINE ARTS, 
FIRE, AUTOMOBILE AND OTHER PROPERTIES AND RISKS. 


OFFICES 
« NEW YORK — CHICAGO: — ATLANTA — MONTREAL — JERSEY CITY 
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IN THE CENTER OF MID-TOWN NEW YORK 


HARTFORD FIRE—Continued 


From Twin City Fire Insurance Company 100% of 
all agency business produced in East, South and 
Pacific departments. 

90% of direct business produced through Minne- 
apolis office. 

From Rocky Mountain Fire Insurance Company 25% 
of all business except hail, 75% of hail, excepting 
states of California and Arizona. 

From Stonewall Insurance Company 100% of all 
business written outside of Mobile and Baldwin 
Counties, Alabama. 


Hartford Cedes 


To Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey 7/16 
of 1% of entire net premium income before ca- 
tastrophe coverage, excluding ocean marine, rain, 
hail, crop and flood. 5% of entire net ocean ma- 
rine premiums excluding American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association 15% of Small Excess Treaty 
Account. 

To New York Underwriters Insurance Company 
15% of entire net ocean marine premiums exclud- 
ing American Foreign Insurance Association 20% 
of Small Excess Treaty. 

To Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany 1% of entire net premium income, before 
catastrophe coverage, excluding ocean marine, rain, 
hail, crop and flood. 

5% of entire net ocean marine premiums excluding 
American Foreign Insurance Association 10% of 
Small Excess Treaty. 

To Twin City Fire Insurance Company 1/8 of 1% 
of entire net premium income before catastrophe 
coverage, excluding ocean marine, rain, hail, crop 
and flood 
14%4% of entire net ocean marine premiums ex- 
cluding American Foreign Insurance Association 
15% of Small Excess Treaty. 

To Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
4% of Small Excess Treaty. 

Cessions designated as “Small Excess Treaty” com- 

prise the first surplus over and above the Hartford’s net 

retention, in such amounts as may be required by the 

Hartford to be reinsured against any of the perils as- 

sumed by the Hartford. Of the total of this reinsur- 

ance, 36% is retained by the Hartford for its own ac- 
count. 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1939 


Admitted Assets 


Real estate, market value $3,601,360.68 
Mortgage loans 894,794.76 
Collateral loans 19,000.00 
Bonds, market value 36,194,757.17 
Stocks, market value 69,236,672.68 
Cash 15,318,802.51 
Premium balances (current) 4,980,262.37 
Bills receivable 89,889.06 
Accrued interest 297,395.95 
Other admitted assets 201,887.79 
Canadian exchange -86,034.90 





Otel Admitted Assets 2... oc iciccccccccccccs $130,748,788.07 
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Liabilit 
Losses 
Adjus 
Unear 
Divide 
Taxes 
Other 


Tot: 
Capite 
Net s 


Liabilities 

Losses and claims unpaid 
Adjustment expenses 
Unearned premiums 
Dividends unpaid 

Taxes and other expenses 
Other liabilities 


$3,114,538.29 
000.00 
33,867,779.86 
200,000.00 
'957,177.43 
19,525.32 


$40,409,020.90 
12,000,000.00 
78,339,767.17 


$130,748,788.07 


Total Liabilities 
Capital paid up 
Net surplus 


HOUSTON FIRE AND CASUALTY Ins. Co., 


Houston, Tex. 
Capital Increase 


Stockholders of the Houston Fire and Casualty In- 
surance Company, at a special meeting held March 14th, 
authorized an increase in the paid-in capital of the com- 
pany from $500,000 to $600,000. This increase was 
accomplished by the sale of 1,000 new shares, par value 
$100 each, at $350 per share, which also created addi- 
tional surplus of $250,000. All of this new stock was 
subscribed and paid-in by Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Company, Inc., which owns the controlling stock in- 
terest. 


Casualty Coverages Discontinued 


The company recently announced the discontinuance 
of general casualty lines, except for a very small amount 
of coverage with affiliated companies. Future opera- 
tions will be confined almost exclusively to fire and al- 
lied lines of coverage. Organized by interests identified 
with the Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Company, Inc., in 
1934, the company originally limited business to work- 
men’s compensation in Texas only. Later its charter 
was broadened and the company had been writing fire 
and allied lines and also the casualty coverages of two 
associated interests, the Southern Cotton Oil Company 
and South Texas Cotton Oil Company. Casualty cov- 
erages were written under a management contract with 
Cravens, Dargan & Fox of San Francisco. 


F. S. A. Business 


The Houston Fire and Casualty Insurance Company, 
several months ago, was awarded the insurance con- 
tract on manufacturing project properties of the Farm 
Security Administration which involves properties 
valued at about $450,000. The company also was suc- 
cessful in its bidding about the middle of 1939 for the 
insurance contract covering some 13,000 dwellings un- 
der 165 projects, also sponsored by the Farm Security 
Administration scattered throughout the United States. 
This contract involved coverage of about $62,500,000 
and runs for a term of five years. Premium payments 
are estimated to run in excess of $200,000 annually. 
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North British & Mercantile 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 
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(U. 8. Branch) 
WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


1 Statement—December 31st, 1940 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Held in Trust by our United 


States Trustee, 


appointed as 


required by the New York 


Insurance Law 


7: 


$ 389,951.48 


S. Government Notes 


a ' Bonds 


State and Municipal Bonds 
Public Utility 
and other Bonds . 


Railroad 
Stocks (46% 


Guaranteed) 


6,781,095.53 
1,362,863.80 


1,835,092.08 
2,261,848.00 
$12,630,850.89 


Preferred or 


On Deposit with State Offi- 
cials as required by law 


U. S. Government Bonds. $ 
New York State Bonds. . 


* Total Assets =’ Trust 
and on Deposit > 


Other Assets 


Cash in Banks and Offices 


513,814.34 
112,160.31 
625,974.65 
$13,256,825.54 


$1,102,036.79 


Agency and other balances 


in course 
not over 90 


Accrued Interest. . 
Bonds and Stocks . 


of collection 

1,045,013.48 
. 86,160.74 
> 45,642.31 


days due. 


2,278,853.32 


* Total Admitted Assets 


—for the 
the Polic 


protection of 
yholders gue 


Creditors of ~~. - 


Branch . 


(As requir 


ed by the New York Insurance Depart- 


ment, investments are carried at amortized values on 
amortizable bonds and at values promulgated by the 


National A 


ssociation of Insurance Commissioners on 


all other bonds and on stocks.) 


Liabilities 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


Losses in Process of Ad- 


justment 
Unearned 

policies in 
Federal and 

and Sundr 


Total Liabilities . 


Surplus 


Statutory arr : 


Net Surplus 
* Surplus 


holders 


Total — ee and 
Surplus .. 


Estab. 1809 


Premiums on 


$ 694,467.00 
force . . . 6,625,632.70 
State Taxes 
y Items .. 613,660.59 
$ 7,933,760.29 


- $_ 500,000.00 
-  7,101,918.57 


to — 
° 7,601,918.57 


$15,535,678.86 


*% On the basis of December 31st, 1940 
and 
stocks owned, the total Assets in Trust 
and on Deposit would be increased to 
$14,362,171.49, the total Admitted Assets 
to $16,648,632.81 and the Surplus to Pol- 


market quotations for all bonds 


icyholders to $8,714,872.52. 
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When you're in Dallas, you'll appreciate stay 
ing in this delightful residential environment, 
yet convenient to the downtown district, only 
five minutes away. You'll enjoy the fine ac- 
commodations, as well as the air cooled lobby 
and Coffee Shop. Garage and parking lot. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMER. 
ICA, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Diemand Elected President 


The Board of Directors of the Insurance Company 
of North America at its meeting held March 20th re. 
elected Benjamin Rush Chairman of the Board and 
elected John O. Platt Vice Chairman of the Board and 
John A. Diemand President of the Insurance Company 
of North America, the Alliance Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, and the Philadelphia Fire & Marine In. 
surance Company. Mr. Diemand was previously Vice 
President of these companies and is a member of their 
Boards of Directors. 

Mr. Diemand’s elevation to the Presidency of the 
North America climaxes a long and successful insurance 
career which had its beginning in Philadelphia in 1903 
when, having been graduated from Girard College, he 
was employed in the Claim Department of the Phila- 
delphia Casualty Company. He rose to be head of that 
Department, and later occupied a similar position with 
the Fidelity & Deposit Company of Baltimore when 
that company acquired the Philadelphia Casualty Com- 

any. 

In 1913 he resigned from the Fidelity & Deposit Com- 
pany to take charge of the Claim Department of the 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Com- 
pany and made his headquarters in Chicago. The fol- 
lowing year he was designated Superintendent of Agents 
and in 1916 moved to New York as General Superin- 
tendent of its Eastern Department. In recognition of 
his highly successful work in that capacity, the Zurich 
appointed him Assistant United States Manager in 
1921. 

In 1928 he became Executive Vice President of the 
Southern Surety Company and, when that company was 
purchased by interests associated with the Home Insur- 
ance Company of New York, Vice President of the 
Home Indemnity Company. He was elected Executive 
Vice President of the Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America in 1933. 


Wide Interests 


He is a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Central Penn National Bank, a Trustee of the William- 
son Free School of Mechanical Trades, and a member 
of the Philadelphia Board of City Trusts which, among 
other responsibilities, administers Girard College from 
which he was graduated in his youth. 

Mr. Diemand is widely regarded as one of the ablest 
insurancé executives in the United States and has al- 
ways taken an active part in the national affairs of the 
casualty and surety business. He has been noted for 
his forthright endorsement of progressive developments 
in the business and for his insistence on meeting the 
needs of the policyholder in modern and constructive 
fashion. He is President of the International Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, President 
of the Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania, and a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Association 





of Casualty and Surety Executives. 
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Charter Amendments Approved 


Stockholders of the company at a special meeting 
held March 19 approved by a heavy majority amend- 
ments to the charter and by-laws of the company as 
recommended by the board of directors. Under these 
amendments, the company has the power to write par- 
ticipating policies should the board of directors deem 
it advisable to do so. 


PEARL ASSURANCE Company, Ltd., 
London, England 


Virginia License Suspended 


The license of the United States branch of the Pearl 
Assurance Company, Ltd., was suspended from March 
7 until May 1 of this year because of rate violations 
in policies covering Virginia risks. In addition to the 
two months license suspension the company was fined 


$3,300. 
Montana Situation 


The State Legislature of Montana, prior to its ad- 
journment early last month, recommended, through 
their insurance committee, revocation of the licenses of 
the Pearl and its affiliated institutions—Eureka-Security 
and Monarch. The committee also recommended that 
an investigation be made of the Group’s activities in 
connection with the state insurance fund situation in 
1935 and 1936. 

The charges are the outgrowth of a long political 
feud. In 1935, Montana enacted a state insurance fund 
measure for the insuring of state owned property and all 
business written was reinsured 100 per cent with the 
Pearl. A year later the state fund was abolished by the 
voters, and its reinsurance contract with the Pearl was 
canceled. The cancelation of this contract, it is charged, 
was made on a short rate basis instead of a pro rata 
basis with a resultant $40,000 loss to the state. Sub- 
sequently, the state fund business was rewritten direct 
in the Pearl-American companies through their former 
general agent, Charles E. Miller, Jr. 


REINSURANCE CORPORATION of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 


1940 Results 


Gross premiums, net of returns and cancellations, 
written by the Corporation in 1940, amounted to $3,- 
760,250 as compared with $1,826,403 in 1939. Net pre- 
miums retained, after reinsurance ceded, advanced from 
$548,922 to $1,223,368. The Corporation closed 1940 
with total assets of $6,857,171, capital and surplus of 
$5,875,242 and an increase in unearned premium re- 
serves of $389,871. Because of premium reserve re- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


° AMERICAN .- 
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MAPLE SYRUP! 


The pure Vermont product made on 
my farm in the Green Mountains. 
Limited quantity, top quality, moder- 
ate price. Full gallon $3.00, express 
charges prepaid. 
ALFRED M. BEST 


75 Fulton Street, 
New York, N. Y. 














quirements, there was a statutory underwriting loss of 
$70,927. 

Formed in 1936, the Reinsurance Corporation has 
been instrumental in the development of an All-Amerj- 
can market, writing all types of reinsurance—excess of 
loss, participating and surplus treaty—covering fire and 
allied lines. Risks assumed are shared with the National 
Reinsurance Corporation and with the Excess Reinsur- 
ance Association, which now comprises eleven large 
American fire insurance companies. 


RHODE ISLAND Insurance Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Seeks Participating Powers 


A bill has been introduced in the Rhode Island Legis- 
lature providing for the issuance of participating policies 
by the Rhode Island Insurance Company. This action 
closely follows that of the Insurance Company of North 
America, the stockholders of which recently approved 
charter amendments providing for the issuance of par- 
ticipating policies. 

The management of the Rhode Island, like that of 
the Insurance Company of North America and the Fed- 
eral Insurance Company, which have already secured 
these powers, has no intention of recommending the 
issuance of participating policies at the present time. 
Even if this bill is enacted, it will be necessary to se- 
cure the approval of stockholders and of the Insurance 
Commissioners of the various states before the powers 
will become operative. 


Annual Report 


The company’s financial statement on January 1, 1941, 
with all securities at market, shows total admitted as- 
sets $5,154,813, policyholders’ surplus $2,663,293 as 
against total liabilities $2,491,520 including reserve for 
unearned premiums $1,990,188. Net premium writings 
last year were $2,343,106, an increase of $1,180,014 
over 1939. The 1940 ratio of losses incurred to pre- 
miums earned was 46.45% as against 55.16% in 1939 
an average of 49.23% over the five years ending with 
1939; ratio of expenses incurred to premiums written 
was 53.43% as compared with 58.40% over the same 
five year period. 

Policyholders’ surplus in 1940 decreased $276,301, 
accounted for in part by the addition of $411,095 to 
unearned premium reserves, by decrease in market value 
of securities and by unusual and nonrecurrent expenses 
resulting from merger during the year with the Mer- 
chants Insurance Company, also of Providence. Ma- 
terial improvement in 1940 operations reflect changes in 
underwriting procedure which, since December, 1939, 
has been under the supervision of Stewart B. Hopps, 
a member of the board of directors and executive com- 
mittee. Formerly, for a period of about six years up to 
the close of 1938, Mr. Hopps was very prominently 
identified with the United States branch of the Pearl 
Assurance Company, Ltd. 
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Dog—The Friend of Man 











UNIVERSAL Companies, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Official Staff Changes—Anniversary Year 






The Universal Insurance Company is now completing 
twenty years of active insurance underwriting. The 
company was organized on March 15, 1921, under the 
sponsorship of the insurance management firm of Talbot 
Bird & Company, Inc., which continues to direct opera- 
tions. The firm also serves as managers of the Universal 
Indemnity Ins. Co. a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
Universal Ins. Co. which was organized in 1928, and are 
marine managers for the Globe and Rutgers Fire Ins. 
Co., New York, N. Y., and the U. S. branch of the 
Eagle Star Ins. Co., Ltd., of London, England. 

The Universal Ins. Co., during recent years, has pro- 
gressed very rapidly. Writing an increasing volume of 
automobile and ocean marine business, its premium pro- 
duction has advanced from around $1,000,000 in 1938 to 
$1,790,000 in 1939, and to approximately $2,854,000 in 
1940. Capital and surplus on December 31, 1940, 
amounted to $1,791,000. It began business with $600,- 
000 of resources. 

Samuel Bird, served as president from organization 
until March of this year, when he became chairman of 
the board. He was succeeded by John T. Byrne, who, 
since 1921, has acted as executive vice-president and 
secretary. Mr. Byrne is a past president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Marine Underwriters, a vice-president 
of the Association of Marine Underwriters of the 
United States and chairman of the Great Lakes Syndi- 
cate. Also he is a member of the Board of Managers 
of practically all of the various marine insurance syndi- 
cates and other marine organizations. 

Other recent changes in the official staff of the com- 
pany included the advancement of S. Curtis Bird from 
vice-president to vice-president and secretary, G. W. 
McIndoe from marine secretary to vice-president, and 
Charles Rosebrock from assistant marine secretary to 
marine secretary. Three new assistant secretaries were 
added, namely, I. E. Wittenberg, James G. Tice and 
James J. Stanton. 
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k The Springer Spaniel is a comparative newcomer to the ranks of recognized 
b breeds of dogs. Not until 1902 was it granted a definite place in its home 
ie country of England, and the same recognition did not come in the United 
ke States until 1924. 


Springers have now won their way because of their proven merit. They are 
versatile as fine retrievers of water game and equally capable with land birds, 
especially pheasants. They are now welcome companions to hunters in all parts 
of the country. 

On land the Springer works effectively in the heaviest brush. In the water, 
he is undaunted by the coldest temperatures and can bring in the largest birds. 
And so we say, a salute to the Springer Spaniel—an all-round sportsman and 
a true gentleman of dogdom. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


(Reduced reprint from a series of calendar-blotters sent monthly 








THE SPRINGER SPANIEL 





Another Friend of Man 
— INSURANCE — 
Especially When Placed With 
A Friendly Company 
SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Protection Since 1883 


to our agents and to prospective agents.) 





VIKING Insurance Company, 
Providence, R. I. 


Incorporating 


A bill providing for the incorporation of a new stock 
fire company titled “Viking Insurance Company” has 
been approved by the Rhode Island Senate and now is 
before the House for consideration. Incorporators of 
the company are William MacLeod, Warren L. Moore 
and Richard C. Adams, all of Newport, R. I. 

Under the terms of the bill the new company will have 
authority to write all kinds of insurance except life. 
The capital is stated to be $50,000, comprising 10,000 
shares, par value $5.00 each, with authority given in the 
bill for an increase to $2,000,000 at the discretion of the 
board of directors. 


WESTERN LLOYDS, 
Abilene, Tex. 


Licensed 


This new Lloyds organization, formed under the laws 
of the State of Texas, received its license in February, 
1941. Authorized to write fire, automobile and liability 
lines, it began business with assets totaling $80,963. 
W. J. Fulwiler, Sr., and W. J. Fulwiler, Jr., are at- 
torneys-in-fact. 


WISCONSIN MUTUAL Insurance Company, 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Liquidation Details 


Commissioner of Insurance Morvin Duel of Wis- 
consin has instructed all claimants against this company 
to file their claims with the Clerk of the Circuit Court 
of Dane County, Wisconsin, Madison, on or before the 
19th day of August, 1941. 
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STANDARD INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT—DECEMBER 31, 1940 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Office .............. $3,894,952.56 
BONDS 
United States Government $604,154.51 


State and Municipal .... 435,632.14 

Ar 249,507.17 

Public Utilities ......... 389,135.83 

Miscellaneous .......... 622,793.94 2,301 ,223.59 
STOCKS 

EO eer ee $978,710.00 

ED os vtnns o4 een 317,005.00 1,295,715.00 


Premiums in Course of Collection (not 


PE 4b 8 kno i twesdsee cs 550,896.54 
All other Admitted Assets ........... 52,915.37 
Total Admitted Assets ............ $8,095,703.06 


Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance De- 
partment Basis. 

Securities carried at $246,167.55 in the above statement 
are deposited in various States as required by law. 


GEO. Z. DAY, President 








A. J. COUCH, Vice-President 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ....... $3,540,980.26 
Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment 348,159.00 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities ....... 158,640.25 
Capital sen eeCuweetsael $1,500,000.00 
ee ee Ae 2,547,923.55 
Surplus to Policyholders .............-. 4,047,923.55 


$8,095,703.06 


On the basis of December 31, 1940 market quotations 
for all Bonds and Stocks owned, this Company’s total 
Admitted Assets would be $8,208,501.58 and the Surplus 
to Policyholders would be $4,160,722.07. 


S. C. KLINE, Secretary 








“TWO STANDARDS” 


An unusual combination of financial strength 
Community of interests and practical cooperation with agents 








Standard Surety & Casualty Company 
of New York 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT—DECEMBER 31, 1940 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Office .............. $2,137,531.23 
BONDS 
United States Government $476,502.93 


State and Municipal .... 977,316.39 
ES Sauls 6.060.000 195,165.89 
Public Utilities ......... 113,889.79 
Miscellaneous .......... 433,136.40 2,196,011.40 
STOCKS 
OT” Seer $265,730.00 
EI eeicsceccscccns 690,314.00 956,044.00 
Premiums in course of Collection (not 
oe | ear ee 732,498.47 
ID soo nn 5 c-é.e pend beae 6 14,707.03 
All Other Admitted Assets ............ 50,248.57 
Total Admitted Assets ............ $6,087,040.70 


Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance De- 
partment Basis. 

Securities carried at $359,430.68 in the above statement 
are deposited in various States as required by law. 


GEO. Z. DAY, President 
New York Office: 80 John Street 








A. J. COUCH, Resident V. P., a 


LIABILITIES 
Reserves for: 
Claims and Claim Ex- 


BONG oss soc csecces $2,067,928.13 
Unearned Premiums .. 1,537,394.60 
Commissions ......... 168,398.65 
Other Liabilities 123,000.00 $3,896,721.38 
CONE 5 o5:0:5.0.4:0:0 si0:09'0.0;0 $1,000,000.00 
NN 26 52nks ciewexiss 1,190,319.32 
Surplus to Policyholders .............. 2,190,319.32 
see La ee ae anda ea $6,087,040.70 


On the basis of December 31, 1940 market quotations 
for all Bonds and Stocks owned, this Company’s total 
Admitted Assets would be $6,220,442.53 and the Surplus 
to Policyholders would be $2,323,721.15. 


CHARLES E. HEATH, Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


hicago Office: Insurance Exchange 
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REPORTS ON 





AMERICAN MUTUAL Liability Insurance Co., 


Boston, Massachusetts 
New Director 


Ernest F. Stockwell, president and director of 
Barbour Stockwell Company, has been elected to mem- 
bership on the company’s board of directors. 


ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY Corporation, 


San Francisco, California 
Convention Examination 


The States of California, Indiana and Oklahoma par- 
ticipated in a Convention examination of the company 
made as of September 30, 1940. The report of the 
examiners shows admitted assets of $6,366,163, liabil- 
ities of $4,195,947, and surplus to policyholders of 
$2,170,216, which includes capital of $750,000 and sur- 
plus of $1,420,216. The examiners state that the cor- 
poration is possessed of liquid assets and is competently 
managed. The report is entirely favorable to the com- 
pany. 

Through contracts with the General Reinsurance Cor- 
poration, protection from loss over the company’s net 
retention is provided as follows: Automobile and gen- 
eral liability, $245,000/$490,000 over $5,000/$10,000 ; 
automobile property damage, $95,000 over $5,000; prop- 
erty damage other than auto, 95% of amount over $2,- 
000 net retention subject to a maximum of $93,100; 
workmen’s compensation, excess without limitation over 
$10,000 ; burglary, not to exceed $45,000 over $1,000 
minimum retention ; accident and health, $12,500 princi- 
pal sum over $2,500; and $75 weekly benefit over $25. 
In addition a detailed schedule covers reinsurance for 
fidelity and surety lines. Plate glass is reinsured to 
$90,000 over $10,000. 

There is a provision for Financial Responsibility cov- 
erage as follows: “The Reinsurer will procure, at the 
request of the Company, certain Surety bond or bonds 
that the Company may be required to file as security and 
proof of the ability of certain of its Assureds to respond 
in damages, as may be required by the Financial Re- 
sponsibility Acts or Laws of various States of the 











United States, in respect of Automobile Liability Busi- 
ness covered.” 
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COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 








A reinsurance treaty, governing excess automobile 
losses, reinsures excess liability of $5,000, net loss, up 
to a maximum of $100,000, with the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Fire Association of Seattle, Washington. The 
hazards covered are fire, lightning, transportation, wind- 
storm, cyclone, tornado, earthquake, explosion and 
water damage, when’ such hazards are covered by auto- 
mobile policies. Excluded are losses on manufacturers’ 
stocks at factories and other reinsured excess liability. 


CASUALTY INDEMNITY Exchange, 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Report of Examination 


At September 30, 1940, the exchange had admitted 
assets of $236,864; liabilities of $55,460; and surplus 
to subscribers of $181,405, according to a favorable 
report of examination just released by the Missouri 
Insurance Department. 

According to the report of examination, the exchange 
maintains individual accounts for each subscriber under 
a system inaugurated in 1939. The accounts show the 
amount of annual deposits, amount cancelled and re- 
turned, net deposits, percentage of administration ex- 
penses, percentage of loss reserve and expense, percent- 
age of savings returned and percentage of balance due. 
The examiners made test checks from daily reports to 
individual accounts and to the policy register, and no 
irregularities were found. 

Most of the contracts written by the exchange carry 
limits of $5,000 and $15,000, and the exchange retains 
the entire amount. Under contracts written up to limits 
of $10,000 and $30,000, the excess over $5,000/$15,000 
is covered by an automatic reinsurance treaty with the 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation, Kansas City, 


Missouri. The report of examination states that the 
exchange has never had to call on the reinsurer for 
any excess loss payments. 
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No Business 
Direct 





NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 
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ST. LOUIS’ FINEST 


All that is best in living is offered at the Coronado 
where every comfort and service is extended to 
make your visit a complete success . . . - Plus con- 
venience to transportation, theatres, shops, business 
and social activities. ; 
Three Famous Restaurants 
Adjoining Garage 
-RATES from $2.50— 


EXCELLENT FACILITIES FOR LARGE OR SMALL 
CONVENTIONS. 





CENTRAL SURETY and Insurance Corporation, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Report of Examination 


A Convention examination by the States of Missouri 
Nebraska, and North Dakota, has been filed reviewing 
the condition of the corporation at September 30, 194), 
Assets were found to be $8,266,231 ; capital, $1,000,000: 
surplus, $2,112,907 ; and reserve for contingencies, $75. 
000. The examiners commented favorably on the con. 
dition of the corporation and the ability of the manage. 
ment. 

The report of examination reviewed the corporation's 
contracts with The Greyhound Corporation and with 
Markel Service Incorporated of Richmond, Virginia, 
The agreement between the corporation and Greyhound 
insures Greyhound and certain of its subsidiaries and 
affiliates against automobile liability and property dam- 
age losses for limits of $10,000/$20,000 on bodily 
injury and $5,000 on property damage. The Greyhound 
Corporation carries an excess loss contract with the 
General Reinsurance Corporation of New York, with 
limits of $40,000/$480,000 in which the Central Surety 
and Insurance Corporation is named as an additional 
assured with a direct right of action against the excess 
carrier. 

The agreement between the corporation and Grey- 
hound is based on an estimated premium and a guar- 
antee of a fixed profit to the corporation. At the date 
of examination Greyhound had $420,000 in cash on 
deposit with the corporation and under the latter’s ex- 
clusion control to guarantee Greyhound obligations 
under the terms of the contract. 

The contract with Markel Service enables the latter 
to file policies of the corporation in states where the 
American Fidelity and Casualty Company owned and 
controlled by Markel Service interests is not licensed, 
for which the corporation receives a graded commission 
on premiums earned. All liability of the corporation 
under the terms of the agreement is automatically re- 
insured 100% with the Employers Reinsurance Cor- 
poration of Kansas City, Missouri. 

The following are excerpts from the report of 
examination : 


"Reinsurance" 


The Corporation has reinsurance treaties in effect 
with twenty different Companies whereby it cedes excess 
writings over and above its normal retention on both 
an automatic and facultative basis. 

With but one exception, all sessions in connection 
with Fidelity and Surety business are facultative. 
While the Corporation has no set limit as to its max- 
imum retention on this class of writings, the largest 
net amount in force as of the date of this examination, 
in any one risk is as follows: 


ET sank dass ao4h4kwnee $50,000.00 
eee. ee 247,000.00 
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Following is a schedule exhibiting the Corporation’s 
maximum retention on lines other than Fidelity and 


Surety. 


Agcident ..ccccccccccccccces $1,000.00 
TEED n cccccccccceccosevece 100.00 Per Month 
Automobile and Other Liability’ 5,000.00/10,000.00 
Property Damage ..........-- 5,000.00 
EE. cckdnthsencnevess 10,000.00 
Burglary and Theft .......... 5,000.00 
Workmen’s Compensation .... 10,000.00 


“Underwriting” 


The following premium rates are used by the Cor- 
poration on the’ various types of policies it issues. 


"Accident and Health" 


The rates of the Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters, with various modifications, are 
followed by the Corporation in the writing of these lines. 


“Auto Liability, Auto Property Damage, 
Other Liability, Other Property Damage" 


Modifications of the rates promulgated by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters are 
employed on this class of coverage except in States 
where rates are published by State Bureaus or Com- 
missions. The modification for each State is a percent- 
age adjustment determined from the Corporation’s 
experience in the State. 


"Workmen's Compensation” 


The rates of the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance are adhered to for this coverage except in 
States in which the rates are promulgated by local State 
Bureaus. 


"Plate Glass, Burglary and Theft" 


The rates of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters are used on the above captioned 
coverages. 


"Fidelity and Surety" 


The rates promulgated by the Towner Rating Bureau 
are adhered to on all policies written for Fidelity and 
Surety coverages. 


"Conclusion" 


Having made a thorough and complete examination 
of the transactions and condition of the Central Surety 
and Insurance Corporation as recited in the preceding 
pages, your examiners believe the Corporation to be 
ably managed. It can be noted that during the period 
covered by this examination, after paying cash dividends 
to stockholders totaling $150,000.00, the Corporation 
increased its “Surplus as Regards Policyholders” from 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A PRACTICAL SERVICE TO 


FIELDMEN, MADE EFFECTIVE 
BY THE PERSONAL SALES 
BACKGROUND OF OUR 
EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Established 1897 


i 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Affiliated with 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
RN ARPA ARNETTE SIE ERIS 
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Excess 
Underwriters, 
Suc. 


Excess Covers — Reinsurance 





JOSEPH P. GIBSON, Jr. 
President 


MORTIMER D. PIER 
Secretary 


90 John Street, New York 


BEekman 3-1170 








Provident writes 





Now...the first 
four in one plan... 


COMPLETE PROTECTION 


PROVIDENT LIFE 
and ACCIDENT, 
Insurance Company 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 















CENTRAL SURETY and Insurance—Continued 


$2,394,439.42 to $3,112,907.47, and in addition, has , 
“Contingency or Fluctuation Reserve” of $75,000.00, 
The liquidity of its assets and its current income ha; 
enabled the Corporation to meet all cash demands an¢ 
to maintain at all times a good cash position. The x. 
counting system employed by the Corporation is ex. 
tensive and complete, and utilizes extensively pune 
cards and tabulating machines. Ample reserves ar 
maintained to satisfy any and all liabilities. 


COAL OPERATORS Casualty Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Files Embezzlement Charge 


This company has instituted prosecution against H. E. 
Van Buskirk and Einar Barfod, alleging the embezzle- 
ment of certain assets while Van Buskirk and Barfod 
were officers of the company during 1940. In addition 
to the criminal proceeding, there is pending a civil suit 
against the Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, for recovery of bonds alleged to have been 
improperly pledged to that company. As pointed out in 
our March issue, the financial condition of the company 
is not adversely affected by the action referred to, and 
the civil suit, if successful, should result in a sub- 
stantial recovery for the company. 





COMBINED MUTUAL Casualty Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Report of Examination 


An examination by the State of Illinois has been re- 
leased covering the period from organization of the 
company, which was licensed January 29, 1940, to De- 
cember 31, 1940. Assets were found to be $63,193 and 
surplus $53,121, which is in excess of the statutory re- 
quirements. During 1940 the company was licensed 
in Nevada, Maryland, and Arkansas. Net premiums 
written were $14,590. The company realized $60,350 
from the sale of guaranty fund certificates. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Details of Stock Increase 


On March 10th the directors and stockholders of the 
company approved a capital increase of 100,000 shares, 
par value $5.00, to be sold at $25.00 per share, thus 
adding $2,000,000 to surplus and $500,000 to capital. 
After proper qualification is made with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, present stockholders will 
receive rights to one new share for each four shares 
held. Glore, Forgan & Co., and Blair, Bonner & Co., 





Chicago, will be the underwriters. 
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EXCESS INSURANCE Company of America, 
New York, N. Y. 


Stockholders’ Dividend 


A resumption of dividends to stockholders is marked 
by declaration of ten cents per share, payable March 
15. 1941, to stockholders of record March 1, 1941. 


President Rose Resigns 


Robert N. Rose, formerly president of the company, 
has resigned to accept the post of executive vice presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers’ Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


INDEPENDENCE Insurance Company, 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Examined 


This company has been examined as of December 
31, 1940 for the Insurance Departments of Kentucky, 
Indiana and Delaware, the report being dated January 
25th. The report was favorable and disclosed no un- 
usual conditions, as a result of which we are not re- 
printing it. The examiners stated that the company is 
contemplating doing business in three states in which it 
is not at present licensed, and in order to increase the 
capital structure to conform to the requirements of 
these states an amendent to the Articles of Incorporation 
was made in January, 1941 increasing its capital stock 
to $200,000 from $100,000 by a stock dividend. The 
amendment provides for the exchange of a part of the 
common stock for preferred stock. The effect of this 
exchange will be to transfer $100,000 from surplus to 
capital to reduce common stock by $20,000 and issue 
$120,000 of preferred. When completed the company 
will have $80,000 common stock and $120,000 preferred, 
or a total of $200,000. Control of the company lies with 
the Stodghill family who purchased control from the 
former president and organizer, Mr. William P. Tate. 
He resigned as of December 31, 1939 and Mr. Emanuel 
Levi, who also owned 50% of the stock, was elected 
president, and served until the Stodghill interests bought 
his interest, following which he retired as president and 
director, Howard W. Stodghill succeeding him as presi- 
dent, and R. C. Day being elected vice president and to 
the board of directors. Howard W. Stodghill, Jr., is 
secretary-treasurer ; D. W. Mclver, assistant secretary. 

According to the examiner’s report the company had 
assets at the end of 1940 of $514,887 and liabilities 
showed a legal reserve for life business of $38,576, a 
capital of $100,000 before the increase mentioned above, 
and a surplus of $332,569. The company writes accident 
business and had a premium income in 1940 of $262,- 
529 gross. 
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Indemnity can take 


care of your 
UNUSUAL RISKS 


No matter how unusual your clients’ needs 
may be, Indemnity is always ready to discuss 
them with you, and, if the risk is within the 
bounds of sound underwriting, we will ar- 
range to provide the proper coverage. Indem- 
nity has had years of experience in unusual 
risks. To this experience is added Indemnity's 
world-wide facilities, in providing you an op- 
portunity to offer your clients outstanding 
service. See Indemnity for all types of gen- 
eral liability or contract to cover all business 
needs. 
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Ode to an Executive 
in need of a Vacation 





If your nerves are sparking wires 
and you're growling like a bear, 
If that fat-headed salesman 
is getting in your hair, 
If the days are long and crazy 
and restful nights are rare— 
Come down here to The Chelsea— 
You'll revive in fresh sea air. 


You'll have sunshine for the basking 
and rooms with ocean view. 

You'll dine on food par excellence == 
and lounge on sun decks, too. — 

You'll find sports and entertainment, 
friendly guests who'll appeal to you— 

And when you get back from The Chelsea, 

your friends won’t know it’s you. 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE Company, 


Dallas, Texas 
Business Reinsured 


According to advices from the company, all busines 
has been reinsured in the Traders and General Insyr. 
ance Company, Dallas, Texas, and the Industrial Ingyr. 
ance Company is not now actively soliciting business 
The company is licensed at present to write workmen's 
compensation insurance only but no future course has 
been set for continued operations. It is possible that the 
company will re-enter business at a later date. With 
the exception of directors’ qualifying shares, the stock 
of the Industrial Insurance Company is wholly owned 
by the Traders and General Insurance Company. 


INSURORS INDEMNITY and Insurance Co.., 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Convention Examination 


The states of Oklahoma and Louisiana have conducted 
a Convention examination of this company as of Decen- 
ber 31, 1940. The report shows premium writings for 
1940 of $444,782 about three-fourths of which were on 
workmen’s compensation risks. The examiners found 
the company to be in possession of capital, $250,000; 
surplus, $250,000; and contingent reserve, $42,263 at 
the date of examination, or a total surplus to policy- 
holders of $542,263. The examiners commented favor- 
ably on the financial position of the company. 


KANSAS CITY CASUALTY Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Organization Plans 


See article in this issue under Mid-America Casualty 
Insurance Company. We are informed that the author- 
ized capital of the Kansas City Casualty Company of 
$500,000, par $20.00 per share, is being sold to provide 
a surplus of $350,000. The organizers expect that all 
stock will be sold within thirty days, when license will 
be sought from the Missouri Department. The new 
company is expected to acquire the business, assets 
and agency organization of the Mid-America. 


MANUFACTURERS' CASUALTY Insurance Co., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Officials 


Robert N. Rose, formerly president of the Excess 
Insurance Company of America, has been elected execu- 
tive vice president of this company and assumed his 
duties in March. 
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MID-AMERICA CASUALTY Insurance Co., 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Reinsurance and Liquidation 


Plans of T. W. Garrett, Jr., in connection with or- 
ganization of the Kansas City Casualty Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri, reported in our March issue, 
were furthered by the reinsurance as of February 15, 
1941, of business of the Mid-America Casualty in the 
Piedmont Fire, Charlotte, North Carolina; Central 
States Fire, Wichita, Kansas ; Trinity Universal, Dallas, 
Texas; and Western Casualty and Surety, Fort Scott, 
Kansas. Garrett, Inc., is purchasing all assets of the 
Mid-America. Minority holders of 5,000 of the com- 
pany’s 20,000 outstanding shares received $9.00 per 
share liquidating dividend. The charter of the Mid- 
America is to be retained and the company consolidated 
with Kansas City Casualty Company. 


MOTORISTS MUTUAL Insurance Company, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Enlarges Charter Powers 


By proper amendment the company has extended its 
charter to include the writing of liability, disability, 
steam boiler, use and occupancy and miscellaneous in- 
surance lines, in addition to full automobile coverages 
which the company has been writing. 


NATIONAL LLOYD'S, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Financial Position 


A Convention examination by the States of Mary- 
land and Kentucky has just been filed, reviewing the 
Lloyd’s financial condition as of December 31, 1940. 
The report shows that deposits of general underwriters 
have a book value of $309,160, but that because of 
operating losses to date and accounting changes made 
by the examiners the surplus to policyholders is $150,- 
186. The examiners state that: “Jt, therefore, appears 
to us that immediate demand must be made upon the 
General Underwriters to liquidate their accumulated 
losses in cash. Otherwise it will become necessary to 
foreclose on their security deposits.” Kirk A. Landon, 
general manager of National Lloyd’s states that call 
has been made on underwriters to pay their net under- 
writing deficits totaling $82,160 and that $30,206 has 
already been received and the balance of $51,933 “will 
be collected within a short period.” Mr. Landon also 
states that surplus to policyholders of $150,186 at De- 
cember 31, 1940, was increased to $164,186 at January 
1, 1941, through a net addition of fourteen underwriting 
units ($1,000 each). A confidential report is available 
for subscribers to our reporting services. 
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COMPETITION 
CAN'T BREAK 
THESE LINKS 









merican Motorists 
is a multiple-line company. 
If you represent American 
Motorists in your community, 

you can offer broad casualty protec- 
tion service, in one company. You can 
hold clients through renewal after re- 
newal with any or all of these multiple-line 


links — links which competition can’t break. 


If you want to offer your policyholders nationwide 
claim and safety engineering service and recognized 
security, plus savings that will help you hold their 
business without the usual time-wasting re-selling 
—write for more information about the American 


Motorists franchise in your community. No obligation. 
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NORWICH UNION Indemnity Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Report of Examination 


A report of examination by the New York Insurance 
Department as of September 30, 1940, shows the com- 
pany to be in possession of surplus funds of $1,016,118, 
over a capital of $500,000. The report is entirely favor- 
able to the company. The examiners increased the sur- 
plus reported by the company at the same date by 
$291,727, as shown in the following tabulation. 


The Answer to 


rd 


To the Alert Agent: 


Participating Stock Company insurance is the so- 
lution to your problems of Competition! 

For 17 years our dividend on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation has averaged 20%. We also write all other 
forms at the lowest rates consistent with sound Pro- 
tection and the best of Service to policyholders and 
agents alike. (Discounts on Automobile Insurance 
up to 40% in advance.) 


Write for our proposition TODAY. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
General P. L. & P. D. 
Auto P. L., P. D. and Coll. 
Plate Glass 
Personal Accident 
Group -Health and Accident 
Hospital 


“A STRONG, OLD-LINE LEGAL RESERVE STOCK CO.” 





Wm H HOOVER, President 











Analysis of Changes in Surplus 














ASSETS 
Increase Decrease 
In Surplus In Surplys 
RN ot ieee iia sled Sp owiapisiw kis $18,588.41 
tai toate Serle. $367.19 
Premiums in course of collection 55.33 
re 976.65 
Interest accrued on bonds ...... 166.67 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for losses: 
Miscellaneous lines ........... 27,479.10 
NS hei Eig a ics ste Weir ask 119,018.17 
Workmen's compensation ..... 127,711.83 
Serre 218.42 
Bills and expenses due or ac- 
a err eae 2,416.21 
BN ote Gare ie wees se 2,360.06 
ERB ey ne eae $295,542.66 $3,815.38 
Net increase in surplus funds .... 291,727.28 
OS ee ee eee $295,542.66 $295 542.66 


Surplus funds per this report ................. 
Surplus reported by the company, September 
30, 1940 


$1,016,117.85 


724,390.57 
$291,727.28 


Net increase in surplus funds ................. 


PACIFIC INDEMNITY Company, 


Los Angeles, California 
Regular and Extra Dividend 


With a declaration of a regular payment of fifty cents 
and an extra payment of twenty-five cents per share, 
payable April 1, 1941 to stockholders of record March 
15, 1941, the company marks an acceleration of its 
previous dividend rate. For the previous quarter a regu- 
lar dividend of forty cents and extra of twenty cents per 





share were declared. 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Gus 8S. Wortham, President 
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PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURERS' Associa- 
tion Casualty Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Report of Examination 


An examination as of December 31, 1939, by the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department verified the state- 
ment filed by the company for that date and reviewed 
in the 1940 edition of Best’s CasuaLty INSURANCE 
Reports, according to report filed by the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department. The report is favorable to the 
company. 





SECURITY MUTUAL Casualty Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Official Changes 

Following the annual meeting of members held March 
14th, the board of directors made the following changes 
in the officers of the company, effective April 1, 1941. 
George L. Mallery, president, was elected chairman of 
the board of directors ; Thomas M. Coen, vice president, 
was elected president and general manager; Joseph R. 
Fink, assistant secretary, was elected vice president ; 
John R. Kitch was elected assistant secretary. 
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American Surety, aed York 

(Correction)  ....eeeeeeeeeeeeevees July 81 

(New Officials) ...............+5.. Mar. 96 


saactone Underwriters eo Cincinnati 
ee Community Mutual Cas.)....Oct. 94 


aunee Casualty, St. Paul 
(New Work. Comp. Endorsement) Nov. 91 
(Stock Dividend) ............+.... Feb. 93 


Appalachian Insurance, Providence 
(Incorporating) 
Appleton and Coxe New York 

(Annee, Presiden 
ion Xx Lea New York 
(Examined) 
(July Balance Sheet) . 
(September Statement) — 
Arkwright Mutual Fire Insurance, soaton 
(Bxamined) ....cccccessccccseces ne 77 
Associated Employers Lloyds, Fort Worth 
(Licensed) 8 
Associated Factor 


Peet meme meee eeeeees 





Mutuals, Providence 


eee ie 1 BETUNES) ..cccscee Nov. 79 

Deposit Refund Reductions) . . Feb. 80 

(ia Seer Apr. 91 
Associated General Fire, Detroit 

Se MED occ ssccdccccccces Feb. 80 

(Omeial ED Nta0essencredeegeeee Feb. 81 


Associated Health Foundation, New York 
(License Issued) ..........-seeees May 97 
on Hospital Service, Baltimore 
eport of Examination) Jan 
Asod ated Hospital Service, New York” 
CEPPNORN THIN ccccessesccceces Dec. 87 
Associated Indemnity, San Francisco 


(Convention Examination) ...... Apr. 101 
Associated Reciprocal Exchanges, New York 
(Loss Experience Favorable)..... July 73 
(Mid-Year Figures) ......... -...Sept. 79 
(September a, errr, lec, 77 


) 
Ass’n for Peepels Medical Care, ene, se, 
(Permit Issued) 
Atlantic Insurance, Dallas 
Examined csccqsesOet. 
Atlantic Mutual’ Insurance, ‘New York 


eee ee ee ee 


 cethcienasdeeeneneswoed eb. 81 

CO BEOGUUED sccccverccccccoesecs eb. 81 

eer Annual Statement) .......... Mar. 77 
Atlantic Seaboard Casualty, Washington 

EEE - G6ineececeabnetsene es une &5 
Atlantic Surety, Miami 

(New Com mpany cinipeaneslb iti ditt Feb. 93 
Automobile Ciub nter-Ins. Exch., St. Louis 

See Inter-Ins. Exchange)........ ug. 
Auto Mutual Indemnity, New York 

(Liquidation Dividends) .......... Dee. 87 
Bakers Mutual Insurance, Boston 

DE oncarevhecsecanes coved Oct. 92 
Beaver Fire nsurance, Winnipeg 

PE ED ccccntnduacenscese Feb. 82 


Beneficial Casualty Insurance, Lous Angeles 
Se SEE os ciucvoeecnccace June 


Bituminous Pagnelty. B rr] Island 
na 


(Report of Examination) ........ 89 
Butchers Mutual Casualty, New York 
DE” ditlesbe tendee~o<60% 0% Nov. 92 


Caledonian American Insurance, ae York 


(Capital Increase) ..........ccc00. Dec. 77 
Camden Fire: Insurance, Camden 
(100th Anniversary) .............. Feb. 82 


Canners Exchange Subscribers, Chicago 
(Examined 
Casualty Indemnity, St. Louis 
(Report of Examination) ........ Apr. 101 
Casualty Mutual Insurance, Chicago 


(Report of Examination) ........ Jan. 90 
Casualty Reciprocal, Kansas City 
Cid cnr cleabedneuta%un July 81 


Central Mutual Casualty, Kansas City 
(Examined) Aug. 71 
Central Mutual Insurance, Chicago 
(Receiver et Assessment) Feb. 93 
Central Surety Fire, Kansus City 
ptember Statement) 
(Convention Examination) ....... Apr. 91 
Central Surety and Insurance, Kenene City 
(Sentember mong oT Dec. 87 


(Advance Figures, 1940) .......... Mar. 96 
(Stockholders’ Dividend) vepde cued Mar. 96 
Report of Examination) ....... Apr. 102 
Central West Casualty, Detroit 
(Liquidation Dividend) .......... July 84 
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Contery Indemnity, Hartford 
(Semi-Annual Statement) ...... ..Sept. 89 
Charter Vak Fire Insurance, Hartford 


(Enters Florida) ..........cscsee0. ec. 
(Capital Increased) ........scces. Jan. 75 
(Enters New States) ..........+.. Feb. 83 
Chicago Lloyds, ~eeenge 
(Liquidation Proceedings) ...... Aug. 59 
Christiania General Insurance, New York 
(Process of eee so 6asaws Nov. 7 
CERIRREED  dccnvedsvsdescsveseeces Jan. 76 
Church Properties’ Fire, New York 
COW TNUEOTE) 2c ccoccsscccccvas June 77 
CROCE TOE cecccccccccesccece Jan. 77 
(Insurance in Force) ............+. Mar. 77 
Citizens Casualty, New York 
RD. WUE? ocasddcrcovcccces June 85 
Citizens Mutual Fire, Kalamazoo 
SEED 60:35 s0s4svenesetsaedoes 78 
Coal Operators Casualty, nines. 
Carers .--June 85 
. rrr ae ov. 93 
(Sales Negotiation Abandoned) ...Jan. 92 
Position Strengthened) .......... ar. 96 
Files Embezzlement Charge)....Apr. 104 
Coastline Fire Insurance, Baltimore 
CIRERIINOR) cc ccccccscocncvecesoee Jan. 79 
Columbian Protective, Binghamton 
(Report of Examination) ........ Jan. 91 
Combined Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(Report of Examination) ........ Apr. 104 
Commercial Bankers Insurance, New ‘York 
(Process of Organization) ........ Ju 
Commercial Travelers Mutual aan, “Utica 
ee ee 
Commonwealth Mutual Ins., deiciineee 
CHOW COORE) 006s svvecccessees u 
Commonwealth Title Insurance, Tacoma 
CHIE on. 50:4:0:000000606250088 
Communit 


Mutual Casualty, Cincinnati 
ee er eee -Oct. 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., Hartford 
(Offers New Health Cover).. 
Connecticut Indemnity, New Haven 
Cas July 8 
Consolidated oo Mutual, iiveshie 
{September Fig J 


leyholders” Dividend) Leseooes Jan. 92 
Constitetion Reinsurance, New York 
SEE ev ccevecsoscscers cocce Oct, & 
CPRROUNE TONITE) sc cccscecséccs Dec. 78 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 
(Aviation Accident Policy) ...... Sept. 89 
(Accident and Health Pian) .....Oct. 94 
CEINENNES no ccccgccssesocceescccantts UE 
(Smith, Vice President) .......... Dec. 88 
SE SE acvdsesececesees Dec. 88 
(Record Production) ............. Feb. 93 
COE DEED sccccccccnceceous Mar. 97 
ED ED ink acca heeabe~ sa Mar. 97 
Stock Increase Details) ........ Apr. 104 
Continental Insurance, New York 
(Mid-Year Statement) ........... Aug. 59 
(Annual Statement) .............. Feb. 83 
Corcoran Fire Insurance, Washington 
RC 
Corroon and Reynolds, Jersey City 


CRUD sendiev.eniiess-0000060008 pr. 92 
Credit Union Inter-Insurance, Springfield 
(Licensed Issued) be t. 95 


Dearborn National Reset. Detroit 
y) 


(See Great Lakes Casualty)...... Aug. 73 

(Semi-Annual Statement) ........ Nov. 97 
Delta Mutual Casualty, Fort Smith 

Coe SND dcvcwcccossecesecs Dec. 88 
De Soto Fire ee Memphis 

(New Comeouy engsapereedsees Aug. 59 
Druggists Indemnity, St. Louis 


TT, vsscsdvamenede sbnekes- oe Apr. 92 
Duluth & Iron Range Life & Acc., Duluth 

(License Issued) Aug. 72 
Economy Auto Insurance, Freeport 

(Executive Changes) une 85 
Egyptian Mutual Automobile, wana 


OO . . 97 
Emmeo Insurance, South Bend 
(Capital Doubled) ...........+0-. pt. 79 
— Mutual Casualty, New York 
ptember Figures) ............. an. 92 
Empire Mutual Liability, Fargo 
(New Company) ...........+...-Aug. 72 
Employees Lloyds, Dallas 
(TOURING 6cccccedvccsecconceccs 
~ Mutual Benefit ‘Seattle 
eport of Examination) ......... an. 93 


Em loyers Mutual Casualty, Des Moines 
(Oficial GHAMGEN oc cccccccscccces an, 
Employers Mutual Liability, Wausau 
(1940 Operations) ...........esee0. 
Eniployers Reinsurance, Kansas Cit 
pital Increase Recommended) ..Dec. 88 


(Operating Data, 1940) ............ ar. 97 

. +t... ea a a aaa Mar. 98 
Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 

(Virginia F. & M. Affiliation) ....Jan. 79 


(Diviaeet) osgenee cocccccccccccces Jan. 80 
Additions to Staff) ...........+5- Mar. 77 
Excess Insurance of America, New York 
(Elect Officer and Directors) ..... oe = 
Stockholders’ Dividend) ........ Apr. 
Rose, Resigns) ..ccccceccccreces Apr. 105 
Factory Insurance, Hartford 


(Annual Meetin gz) ar. 
Farm Bureau Mutual Fire, Columbus 

(Bxamined) ....cccscsecscccsescces Aug. 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto., a 


(Bxamined) ...c.cccccccccccvccsece . 72 
Farmers Automobile, Los Angeles" 

CHERAMAIMOE) oon ccscccecscccecces nne 86 

(Advance 1940 Figures) .......... Mar. 98 
Federal Insurance, ~omeeed City 

(New Director) ...... July 73 
Federal Land Value Ins., San Francisco 

(Liquidation Complet ted) canaannued June 
Federal Union Insurance, Chicago 

(Examined) .....scccccssccceecs - July 73 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York 


(Report of Examination) ......... Mar. 98 
Fidelity and Deposit of emer iialtimore 

(Correction) July 85 

(Extra Dividend 

(Stockholders’ 

(Annual Statement, 1 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, Baltimore 

(New President) ..... coeseoocdey WF 
Fidelity-Vhenix Fire Insurance, ‘New York 







(Mid-Year Statement) ........... Aug. 61 

(Annual Statement t) pn gween0sesees Feb. 8 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 

(1.M.U.A. Resignation) ........... Jan. 80 

(Statement Figures) ............. Mar. 79 


Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, San Francisco 
{Goodwia, Second Vice President) July 86 
Levison’s Anniversary) .......... Nov. 
(Stockholders’ Dividend) 
Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 


(Consolidated Statement) ........Oct. 83 

(Convention Examination) ....... ar. 80 
First American Assurance, Reno 

(CUACORBOE) ccccccssvcccccocecscces Aug. 73 


Florists’ Hail, Edwardsville 
(Reorganised) ..cccccccccccesesecs Oct. 

Franklin Fire nsurance, Philadelphia 
(Staff Advancements an. 80 
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Fuso Marine & Fire, Tokio 
New Title) ..ccccccccsccccccceses ug. 61 
General Acc. Fire & Life, Philadelphia 
(New Endorsement) ........ «+se-Jduly 86 
General Casualty, Seattle 
CHxmmiMOE) 2c ccccccsvcccsccccccss Nov. 98 
General Insurance, Seattle 
(Oklahoma Ruling) ........+..++ Sept. 79 
(Bxamined) .cccccccccccccccescces Nov. 80 
TIGSS LOGS) occcccccccccccccccce Jan. 81 
(Wisconsin License) ..........++. Apr. 92 
General paseoerenes, Psat York 
(Stockholders’ Dividend) ......... Jan. 93 


General Security Insurance, Montreal 
(New Company) Feb. 
Glen Cove Mutual Insurance, Glen Cyve 
(See National Retailers Mutual)..Dec. 84 
Glens Falls Insurance, New York 





(Joins Reinsurance apoup) enwees Feb. 86 
Globe Indemnity, New Yor 

(March Statement) .........+...-- June 87 

(September Statement) ........... ec. 

(Balance Sheet, 1940) ............ Mar. 100 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance, New York 

(Mid-Year Figures) ............- Sept. 79 

(Randolph, Chairman) ........... Jan. 82 
Great American Indemnity, New York 

(Surety Leader Dies) ............ Feb. 94 
Great American Insurance, New York 

(Staff Promotions) .........+++e++ ay 87 
Great Eastern Mutual, Denver 

(New Company) ..cocsccccccccccce Feb, 94 
Great Lakes Casualty, Detroit 

(Title Changed) ...2..ccce-scccves Aug. 73 
Group Health Cooperative, New York 

(New Medical Cooperative) ...... Feb. 94 
Guarantee Insurance, Los ange 

(Surplus Contributi ~' peeesaeand Dec. 89 
Gulf Insurance, Dalla 

{inland Marine De ft. mppnenee ~~ 4  f 

Staff Advancements) ............ 

(Examined) ....ccccccccces eeeccecs en es 
Halifax Insurance, Halifax 

(U. Operations Suspended)....Aug. 62 


(Resumes American Operations “Dee. 78 
Hamilton Fire Insurance, New ork 


(Correction) ...ccccccccccccccccce May MT 
a Florida) . sucese o+eee NOV. 83 
Underwriters Policy) . rT ec. 79 


Hanover Fire Insurance, New York 
(Bertiaux, Secreta 
Hardware Ly oe B Ins., » Minneapolis, 


(Territory Correction) ........... uly 
Hardware Mutual OE Stevens Point 
(Annual Statement, 1940) ........ Mar. 100 








Hardware Mutual Insurance, ananegeems 
(Forty-first Anniversary) ........ 

Harleysville Mutual Casualty, Harley eville 
(Examined) .... - 95 

Hartford Accident and “Indemnity, ‘Hartfora 





(Broucek, Comptroller) .......... 

... -& . - errr: Feb. 
Hartford Fire, Hartford 

(Convention Examination) ......./ Apr. 92 
Hartford Live Stock, Hartford 

(Report of Examination) nepinawe an. 93 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford 

(Dividend Declared) ............. eb. 95 
Hawkeye Casualty, Des Moines 

(Stock Dividend) ................Oct. 95 
Highway Mutual Casualty, Chicago 

(Surplus Contribution) .......... Aug. 73 

on nintewes300020qeees Jec. 89 
Home Indemnity, New York 

(Annual Statement, err Mar. 101 
Home Insurance, New York 

(Loughin, Vice President) ........ May 8&7 

(New Vice ar iepitiacetce awit an. 82 

(Volume at Record High) ........ Mar. 82 
Homestead Fire Insurance, Baltimore 

(Convention Examination) .......Oct. 84 
Hoosier Casualty, Indianapolis 

Me he wf Surplus) .........July 86 

Hope Mutual Fire penne 

usiness Consolidated) ...... eee Oct. 85 
Hospital Service Plone Newark 
1939 Statement) ............. ee+-May 97 

Hospital Service, Watertown 

(Report of Examination) ......... Jan. 94 
Houston Fire & Casualty, Houston 

(Operating Policy) ..... éceensous Aug. 62 

(Correction Notice) .. . Dec. 79 

(F.S.A. Coverage) Jan. 82 

(Capital Increase) ....... Apr. 95 

(Discontinue Casualty L ines) Apr. 95 

oe PRS. Apr. 95 
Illinois Casualty, Syatageets 

Pra eoeee-May 98 

(Controlling Stock 58) aeweeendue Feb. 95 
Indemnity Insurance, Ph wala 

(Premium Volume Increased) ...July 4 

CRMBMEINGE)  c ccccccccccceccesce ---Oct. 
Independence Insurance, Louisville 

CS EP Ree re Apr. 105 
Industrial Insurance, Dallas 

rrr ee Jan. 94 

Further Particulars) ............ Feb. 95 

Business Reinsured) ............ Apr. 106 


Industrial Lloyds, Dallas 


(New Lioyds) ........ -July 87 
Insurance Company of é. ve "Philadelp la 
(Convention Examination) .......Oct. 86 
EE EE oc bons 044000450008% Dec. 79 
(Dividend Rate Increased) ....... Jan. 83 
(Consider Participating Amend’t) ee. 83 
(Diemand, President) ............ Apr. 96 
Insurance Company of State of Pa., Phila. 
(Brooks, President) .............. far. 
Insurors Indemnity and Insurance, Tulsa 
(Convention Examination) ....../ Apr. 106 


{nterboro Mutual Indemnity, New York 
(Extra Dividend) ec. 90 
Inter-Insurance Exchange, St. Louis 
(Morse, President) ..........0+.-.. May 99 
RO errr Aug. 74 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance, Cedar Ranids 
Staff Changes) ...........+.+....duly 76 


Interstate Insurance, Lincoln 
(Liquidation Ordered) g. 63 

Iowa Mutual Liability, Cedar Rapids 
(Official Changes) .......-scecceee0d Mar. 101 

Island Insurance, Honolulu 
(New Company) .................Jduly 77 





Jamestown otaee eeenanes, Jamestown 
(Policyholders’ Dividend) ........ Feb. 96 
Kansas City Casualty, Kansas City 
(New Company) .........0..c.00- Mar. 101 
(Organization Plans) ............ Apr. 106 
Kansas City Fire & Marine, Kansas City 
(Underwriting Changes) ......... b. 
Kansas Farmers Mutual Ins., Chapman 
CReee BROTOUMBE) cccccccccscccece Mar. 


Kentucky Farm Bureau, Louisville 
(Organizing New Company) od 87 


a, Automobile Club Cas., 
NNN MOEN ooo ccccccccevesce an. 94 
Keystone Automobile Club Fire, Phila. 
(New President) .............scees Jan. 83 
Keystone Indemnity, Philadeiphia 
(Assessment Reaffirmed) ......... May 99 
“ stone Mutual Shenetty, Pittsburgh 
icensed in Michigan) ........... 
Liberty Fire Insurance, Louisville 
(Business Reinsured) ...........July 77 


Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(Dividend Action) Sept. 90 
Lincoln Mutual Indemnity, Mansfield 
(In Liquidation) ................-duly 87 
(Policyholders Assessed) seeneeee Feb. 96 
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Lloyds Guarantee Assurance, Dallas 


(Official Changes) ...............Sept. 90 
- London, England 
merican Trust Fund) .......... May 88 
oo ~- Guarantee and Accident, New York 
SUED picdiscdacdetsncedeeeces Nov. 99 
London and Lancashire Indem., New York 
CRED - 6 0500000860en0000 -.- duly 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(Executive Promotions) .........Aug. 74 
(1940 Premium Volume) ......... eb. 96 
Lumbermens Reciprocal, Little Rock 
CHOW -DGGCABECCRE) sccccccccceccece Feb. 97 
Lumber Mutual Casuaity, New York 
aS June 88 
(Policyholders’ Dividend) © Snetoens Jan. 95 
Lumbermen’s aesennetatee te Kansas City 
CREEMEGED  ccccevecseces sesnee cent. 81 
(Mid-Year Statement Comoemeesued 83 


t) 
Manufacturers’ Casualty, Philadelphia 







Se SED wc cceeetecs.eebeee 101 
CPO SOMMERS k0.60ceciecccsuneaed Apr. 106 
eS Fire Insurance, Philadelphia 
Atal IMCTERSE) 2. cccccccccccces “7. 
seen acturing Lumbermen’s, * Kansas ity 
(Liquidation Proceedings) ...... Aug. 63 
(Liquidating Dividend) ..........Oct. 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
RRS Perrys Dec. 90 
ime ortant Court Decision) ......Jan. 
(McDonald Resigns from me Jan. 95 
(Operating Results for 1940) ....Mar. 102 
CED nc 6od0s scene cence Mar. 102 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 
(Quarterly Dividend) ........ .--Nov. 106 
(Lovejoy Joins Company) . pineal Dec. 91 
(Stockholders’ Report) .......... Mar. 102 
Massachusetts Casualty Insurance, Boston 
(CHEAMINGE) occccccccccseces ree ee 
(Semi-Annual Statement) greece Nov. 101 
Massachusetts Plate Glass, Boston 
(Dividend Action) ............+++- Dec.‘ 91 
Massachusetts Protective, Worcester 
CRSAMINOE) .cccccccccscccoccccsecouy & 
Medical Expense Fund, New York 
NE BD in. ct09.0.66046-00:00060 ne 89 
Medical Guild Foundation, New York’ 
(Permit Issued) ...........-.....Jduly 90 
Meiji Fire Insurance, New York 
(Leave Fire Field) ................-Oct. 89 
(Portion U. S. Funds Released) ..Dec. 80 
Mercantile Insurance, New York 
CIEE §nonsne-60bandégnncs soa Dec. 80 
Merchants Fire Insurance, Denver 
(Property Floater Forms) ...... Aug. 63 
Merchants Indemnity, New York 
PD sciccessdabenssseanues ec. 91 
Merchants Fire Assurance, New York 
(Bridge LOGS) .occecccccccccessece an. 83 
Merchants Insurance, Providence 
(Dissenters Awarded) ......... ug. 64 
woo —* Casualty, Buffalo 8 
Merchants National “Mutual Fire, ~~ 
 cdddcencup aseeeedee-ees Dec. 82 
Meserole Group, New York 
(Official Changes) ..... .---Sept. 83 
CERNE PROGRTTIOEE) 2.0 ccccvcccsevees Mar. 85 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance, Newark 
Rowe, Deceased) .......sceeeeeesdU 
(Examined) ......eseeceees — Nov. 102 
Metropolitan Fire Reassurance, New York 
(American Interests Control) ..... Mar. 85 
yr pee Lloyds, Dallas 
CREED cccecncdicercessoeenasses Dec. 92 


Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance, Detroit 
CHUGH, TUBSCESE) 2. cccccccccccccece June 78 
Michigan Mutual Liability, Detroit 


(Has Fire Affiliate) ......cccccccce Feb. 97 
Michi igan State Accident, Lansing 

(SUED DOREGTIBNE) ccccvccccsccesess July 90 
Mid-America BE Ins., Kansas —, 


(Examined) 
(Reinsurance and Liquidation). 
Mid-States gg Chicago 


e 89 
‘Tee. *107 


(New Company) pibisnnenseaalen Mar. 103 
Millers National Insurance, Chicago 

(Home Office Mov Orr: 

(Progress Recorded) ............- Mar. 86 


Minneapolis Fire and Marine, Minneapolis 
(Holton, President) June 
Minn. Implement Mutual Fire, Cwatonna 
(Official Changes Feb. 


Motor Indemnity, 3 An geles 

(Process of Gcaguinetion).. oovce. 
Motorists Mutual Insurance, ‘Columbus 

(Charter Powers Enlarged) ....../ Apr. 107 
Motors Insurance, New York 

(Add’l Resources Contributed) ...Dec. 83 


Mt. Beacon Insurance, New York 
(Developing Agency Plan) ay 
Mutual Benefit Health and Accident, Omaha 
(Semi-Annual Statement) ....... ‘Sept. 91 


(1940 Operations) ...............] ar. 103 
Mutual Fire Insurance, Coatesville 
(101ist Annual Statement) .......Feb. 88 





National Automobile, los Angeles 
(New Official) .... 


o06esoscocenl a 
National Fire Group, Hartford as 
CWaeyman -Metived) ..cccccccccces “June ty 
(Staff Changes) ...... uly 7 
National Fire Insurance, “Hartford 
(Reports Progress) ....cscccvcess Mar, % 
National Fire & Marine Ins., Elizabeth © 
(Financial Statement) ............ June % 
(New Director r) SEP Perr ‘eb. &% 
National Indemnity, Omaha 
DED “ciwecsdivedesedeeeees ta June ® 


National cease Society, Montreal 


(New Company) ........... .-Feb. 
National Lloyd's . Baltimore 
(September Figures) ............. Jan, % 


(Financial Position) Apr 
National Mutual Assurance, Bethiehem 
(September Statement) 
National Mutual Casualty, Tulsa 
DTD ssneccbhsuescensnecnnn June % 
National Mutual Insurance, Washin in 
(Virginia Controversy) .......... ug. 
National Protection Assurance, St. Jean 
(Licensed) 
National Reserve Insurance, Chicago 


CERRRUREMOE) oc cccccccccccscccecceeh r. & 
National Retailers Mutual, Chicago 
(Staff Promotion) .......+.+..+e0. ay 
CHECPROE PIRRMGE) oc ccccccccsccces . 4 
National Surety, New York 
(1940 Annual Statement) ........ Mar. 103 
National Surety Marine Ins., New York 
(Organization Completed) ....... June § 
National Underwriters Mutual, Baltimore 
(Business Reinsured) ............ 
National Union Fire, Pittsburgh 
(Correction Notice) .......... 


(Anniversary Year) ny 
New Amsterdam Casualty, NEE 
(Dividend Action) ..... Sept. 
(Semi-annual Figures) . 
(Stockholders’ a ng | 
New Century Casualty, 
(Capital Revision) .............. y 10 
New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass, "hee. 
ark (Asset Purchase Offer) ......June 9 
(Purchase ral Rejected) .. 
(Assets Sold) ...... Pp 
New Jersey Manufacturers Ass’n., Trenton 
(Policyholders’ Dividend) Feb. 
New Jersey Manufacturers Cas., 
(Dividend Action) ...........+++ Feb. 97 
New London County Mutual Fire, ——. 
(100th Anniversary) y % 
New York State Insurance Fund, New 4 
(New Discount) ..... seeseeeseee Duly oh 





Chicago 





Trenton 


(Semi-Annual Results) ...... . Sept. 91 
(Advance 1940 Figures) .......... Mar. 104 
North American Accident Ins., Chicago 
(Manzelmann, President) ........ Nov. 
(Report of Examination) nine naate Jan. 
North American Cas. and Surety, New by 
(Process of Organization) ....... aa ug. 7 
CEACOMEOE) cccccscvcccccocsvcceees nat 
North American Fire & Marine, ew York 
(Organization Plans) ...........-Aug. 
err Sept. & 
North British Group, New York 
(Executive Changes) ..........+-- n, & 
North Star Reinsurance, New York 
(White Resigns) . OE 
Northwest Casualty, “Seattie 
(HEMMINGA) .ccccccccccccccccese 
Northwestern Mutual Fire, Seattle 
CHROMITE) occccccccccvccces ....Sept. & 
(September Statement) ....... ...dan, & 
Northwestern Title Insurance, Spokane 
Re Feb. 98 
Norwich Union Indemnity, New York 
(Report of Examination) ........ Apr. 108 
Ohio Casualty Insurance, Hamilton 
(Official Changes) ..............-Aug. 7% 
(New Vice President) ............ an. 98 
(Stockholders’ Dividend) ......... Feb. 98 
Ohio Farmers, Le Roy 
(McVay, President) ...........+-- ug. 
Ohio State Insurance Fund, * Columbus 
(Rates Revised) ccccccccccsccccss Sept. 92 
Ohio State Life Insurance, “Columbus 
(New Accident Policy) .......... ..dune 91 
Oregon Mutual Fire, McMinnville 
(Convention Examination) .......} ov. & 
Pacific Indemnity. Los Angeles 
(Regular and Extra Dividends) ..Apr. 108 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles 
(Mailliard, Director) ............July 9 
(Non-Cancellable Claims) ........Oct. 10 


Pacific National Fire, San Francisco 
(Additional Surplus Contributed).May 
(Another Surplus Contribution). Aug. 65 
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Paper Mill Mutual Insurance, Miser 
(Resumes Business) ...........-.- Dec. 8 
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paramount Insurance, Baltimore 

Enters District of Columbia) .. -May 90 
pasadena Fire Insurance, Pasadena 





ocess of Organization) ........ June 80 
eubiie Stock Offering) .......... Nov. 87 
ear] Assurance, London " 
(Virginia License Suspended) ....Apr. 97 
Pennsylvania ae Lancaster 
(Increases GOMTEEE) os cvcsvcescccs Jan. 98 
pennsylvania Mfgrs. Ass’n Cas., Phila. 
(Pol cyholders’ DAVIGARE) ..ccccce Jan. 98 
(Report of —— dads die Apr. 109 
pennsylvania Mfgrs’ Ass’n Fire., — 
(Dividend to Policyholders) ...... 
Phoenix Indemnity, New York 
(BxaMined)  ......seeseeseveseeee 106 
Physicians Life and Casualty, Springheid 
(Examined) ........+s+00-- ee 
Phoenix Insurance, Hartford 
Staff Advancements) nGeeesbosend Mar. 93 
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